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Report on the Administration 

OF THE 

United Provinces of Agra and Oudh 

1921 - 22 . 


PART I.— GENERAL SUMI^ARY. 


Introductory Note. 

In tins I’eiiort is included information which is brought to- 
gether only every ten years. This is given in the " red letter" 
paragraphs in Part II of the report. This section has been 
compiled on the usual prescribed lines. Changes have as a 
rule only been made in these “ red letter ’’ paragraphs where 
changes were necessary to bring the report up to date. 

Part I of the report purports to be a general summary of 
the past year’s operations. It is based on the reports received 
from each department of tlio administration, and as noted in 
Part II, the period reviewed in these reports varies. The 
report of the Board of Eevenuo covers the year ending on the 
30th September, 1921, while that of the Agricultural depart- 
ment relates to the year ending on the 30th Juno, 1922; the 
Police year closed on the 31st December, 1921, and the report 
of the Director of Public Health deals with the same period ; 
the Excise year is the same as the financial year ending on the 
31st March, 1922, and the period dealt with in the report of 
the Eorest department also now coincides with the financial 
year. In previous years a supplementary chapter has been 
added to bring the summary up to date ; this year such infor- 
mation as has been supplied by heads of departments for this 
purpose has been incorporated in the general summary, and 
at the same time, in view of the fact that this fuller report is 
published only once every ten years, an attempt has been made 
to give some idea, as briefly as possible, of the progress made 
by the more important departments of Government during 
these ten years, which cover roughly the period during which 
Sir James (now Lord) Meston and Sir Harcourt Butler ad- 
ministered these provinces. 


1 
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ADMINISTBATION BBPOBT. 
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(jBNBBAL Conditions, 

} , E’lnaiicial stringency and political agitation are writ 
larn-e in the reports for the past year of nearly all departments, 
and contimial reference to one or tlie other cannot be avoided 
in a Shinmary which seeks to bring out the main features of 
the administration, the extent of the succesB attained, and the 
reasons for failure, where failure, whole or partial, has to be 
recorded. Financial stringency is sometimes attributed to the 
Eeforms, but though it is true that democratic Government 
has brought in its tram some increase in expeinliture, the 
chief reason for the unsatisfactory financial position must ho 
sought elsew'here j it is due in the main to the necessity oi 
mcrcasiug the pay of establishments all round to meat the rise 
in the co°st of fiving, and to the difficulty of expanding the 
revenues of a province, whose chief sources of income 
are inelastic. In asserting that those responsiblo _ for tho 
administration have been also embarrassed, financially and 
otherwise, by the non-co-operation campaign initifiLod liy Mr. 
Gand'ii more than two years ago, nothing more is admitted 
than that he and his foilowers liave swicecdod in iiioir aims 
to the extent of imposing a temporary check on the endoavonvH 
of the Government to expedite the moral and material iirogvess 
of the people. Happily since liis arrest and the other stops 
taken to assert authority there has been a lull in unconstitu- 
tional agitation. His lieutenants are disagreed iis to the 
methods to be pursued in future, and the rank and file as 
a whole are showing signs of disillusionment. A reenidcsixmcc 
of non-co-operation activity in one or more of its many I'oi'ms 
is not unlikely, but for the moment the financial difficulty is 
tile most pressing which the administration has to face. 

Political Conditions, 


Early part decade political agitation 

of tie was comparatively restrained, being restricted to a small 

decade. fractio/i of the population. On tlie outbreak of war in 191 <1 it 

was further stilled by the realisation by all parlies of the 
necessity of presenting a united front to the commou foe. 
This phase, however, did not last long. Tdic year 1910 
witnessed a remarkable growth in ])olitical aclivity whi(!]i 
contuuied and intensified itself dui’ing 1917. All iia.rti(!H 
joined in demanding extemsive constitutional reforms, I)iii 
internal difficulties, always latent, hccamo rapidly apjiareiit 
after the announcement of the 20th August, 1917, whieffi 
defined the aims and policy of the .IMtisli Goreriimcnt. The 
cleavage between moderates alid extremists had liy tho dose 
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of that year become patent to all observers. The leading 
Congress organ threw its weight definitely on the side of the 
moderates, but in more advanced papers, both Hindu and 
Muslim, criticism of British rule tended to become more bitter 
and the advocacy of sweeping and revolutionary changes more 
pronounced. In parts of the province attempts were made to 
carry propaganda into the villages, but politics at this time 
axcited but little interest among the rural masses. No great 
political development took place during 1918, The Eeform 
Scheme met with a favourable reception from moderate poli- 
ticians, whilst the extremist party rejected it in toto and 
’became still more assertive in tlieir demands. The moderate 
press generally supported Government and condemned the 
extremist policy, so tliat the breach between the two parties 
widened. Special pleading for Turkey was the leading featnra 
of the Muslim press, the tone of wdneb was on the whole loyal. 

The entente between the two communities was not so pro- 
nounced as in the previous year aucl showed some .signs of 
weakening, very bitter antagonism being aroused by the 
Katarpur not, in which several Muhammadans lost tlieir lives 
at the hands of Hindu fanatics. 

.'b In 1919 occurred the riots in the Pnniab and the 1919. 
application there of martial law. The troubles of that prov- 
ince reacted strongly on the United Provinces and little 
difference was apparent in opinions on this subject between 
moderates and extremists. The Eowlatt Bills met with con- 
siderable opposition from the beginning and criticism was 
.specially bitter on the passing of the Criminal Emergency 
Power Act, during the discn3.sion of the Indemnity Bill, and 
on the appointment of Sir Michael O’Dwyer to the Army 
Commission. It was about this time that nearly all Muslim 
papers took up an extreme attitude on the Khilafai question. 

The absence of a Muslim representative at llie Peace Confer- 
ence was deplored, and even the moat moderate Muslim papers 
urged that the conquered provinces of the Turkish Empire 
should bo left under Turkish suzerainty. The Greek claims 
also greatly exacerbated feeling. 

4. Political agitation continued throughout 1920 -with- 
out any abatement. In the earlier part of the year interest 
centred round the Khilafat que.stion, and non-co-operation, 
with or witliout violence, was preached with feverish enthus- 
iasm during the months which preceded the announcement of 
tlie Turkish Peace terms in May. The necessity for taking 
steps to translate ideas into acts then produced a brief lull, 
during which the sober elements of the population grew some- 
what reconciled to the actualities of the situation, At this 
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““pS'agn^anlth. Wtee c£ S 

JHijSSte ^^WeSmirtacMiio slill more opposeil lo 
Se « S 5oUc, on the brntal .SB«mal.on m Augort ot 

the pfplr district ofScer of Khori, wliicli revealocl to thoni 
the daigei's inherent in it. In Octobcv. irowevcr, Mr. Gand^ 
obtained a Yerdict in favour of noii-co-operalion_ fiom tho 
Special Congress held at Calcutta and the following nion i IR 
ivere* devoted by the extremist leaders to impassioned appeals^ 
to city mobs to non-eo-operate with Goverivinent. In give the 
movement a chance of success it was necessary to win over iho 
Hindus, and iiioue stre.ss was laid therefore at this time on tho 
humiliation inflicted on all Indians by the military law 
measures in the Punjab in 1919 than on Turkish grievances. 
The non-co-operation movement had little effect at first beyond 
causing considerable imsettlement among slndents and school 
boys. In particular the well-organized campaign for tho lioy- 
cott of the Council elections was a signal failure, thoiigh a con- 
siderable number of voters in some places w'Cre diBOonraged 
from voting. Unrest, however, was carried to many )ihu;('H 
where it was forineiiy unknorvn and found fertile soil among 


discontented cultivators and labourers. 

•5. The year 1921 wa.'i notable for the agrarian riots in 
Eae Bareli and Byzabad-, which wore very largely clue to non- 
co-operation preaching, and to the rapid df:vclo])mont of tho 
Congi'ess and Khilafat volunteer associationM, Tho agrarian 
grievances of the Oudli peasantry which were exploitorl by 
political agitators for their own ends are diacAiRSod elsewhere, 
but the chief incidents to w’hich they gave rise insiy lie iiriofly 
sketched here. Disturbances began in the Eae Bareli distriet 
on January 2iid and 3rd with the destruction of oropH and 
property belonging to landholders. On tho 5tli January a 
landlord was besieged in his house hy a mob of 3,000 and was 
only rescued by tlie timely arrival of the district authorities, 
Dacoities and attacks on bazars were perpetrated in inemasing 
numbers, and on the 6th a mob had to bo dispersed by fire at 
Pnrsatganj. On the 7ih there were further dacoities and a 
crowd of between 7,000 to 10,000 men, wliieli attempted to 


force its way into Eae Bareli to release prisoners in jail there, 
had to be stopped by firing at Munshiganj. The situation 
was soon brought under control, but attacks were made on tile 
police on January 23rd, and again on March 20th', and on the 
latter and following day firing ag<ain became necessary. Tho 
.number of killed and wounded on each oecfisiop waa, however, 
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extremely small. In Fyzabad disturbances began on January 
12th. Borne dU villages and a bazar were looted on the follow- 
ing two days. The prompt arrival of the district authorities 
prevented the extension of the disturbance. Other disturb- 
ances occurred at various places durmg the year, including the 
looting of a bazar at Meerut and noting at Aligarh on the 
occasion of the trial of a local agitator, when the tahsil 
iJreasuiy was attacked by a mob who only desisted from their 
attacit when the treasury guard fired on them. 

0. It was not until towards the end of 1921 that the Volunteer 
- volunteer associations assumed a dangerous aspect. Up to aHsociationB. 
November volunteers had been used as escorts to give prestige 
to extremist leaders, as couriers, as private pt^Jice to Iceep order 
at extremist meetings, as propagandists, and especially as 
picketing agents and instruments of “ peaceful persuasion ” 
in connection with boycotts and hartals. They were under no 
direct central control ; their development had been left largely 
to local enterprise; they were run on vaguely military lines, 
but efforts to give them military training had been elementary 
and sporadic. By the end of November these orgamzaiiona 
had grown to such proportions and their intimidation and 
picketing activities had become so pronounced and general, 
especially in connection with the boycott of the visit of the 
Prince of Wales, that it was found necessary to proclaim them 
as unlawful associations under the Oriiniiial Law Amendment 
Act, which was extended to the province for the purpose. The 
result was a declaration of open defiance by tlio Congress 
leadeis, an attempt to centralize the organization, a wide- 
spread appeal for more volunteers and volunteer demonstra- 
tions almost everywhere. This activity was firmly met by 
arrest of the loaders, botli provincial and local, and by arrest- 
ing, dispersing or ignoring their followers according to the 
view taken in each district as to what would prove the most 
effective means of action locally. The proclamation of 
" volunteers ’’ as unlawful associations undoubtedly had a 
steadying effect, discounted by the excitement and defiance 
worked up in several large centres of population and by the 
“ Moderate ” disapproval of the application of a special Act. 

' 1 . During the early months of 1922 the situation remain- 
ed threatening. Disorders occurred in Bara Banki in January, 1922 , 
bands of volunteers, all Muhammadans who had been worked 
up to a high pitch of religious enthusiasm, marching through 
the city to the accompaniment of music and Moslem war cries 
on the 3rd January and three following days. The intention 
of the leaders was apparently to provoke the police to acts of 
violence against them and to prove thaf they could insult 
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Government officials with impunity and were not afraid to go 
to jail. The general situation at this time was expounded and 
the policy of Government defended in a speech by Sir Ludovic 
Porter in the Legislative Council on the 23rd January oppos- 
ing a resolution recommending the iimncdiate withdrawal 
from the province of the Criminal Law Aiuoiidinent Act. 
“ The Council will remember,’’ he said, “ in fact everybody 
has admitted, that Government for the past eighteen uioiitlfs 
has shown the most unexampled patience. We have been 
vilified bitterly, every kmd of abuse has been showered on us 
by non-co-operators, every form of insidious agitation has been, 
tried, and we have stayed our hands. I will mention tlic case 


of one of the men who has now been arrested and is under- 
going imprisonment as a fimt class misdemeanant. He made 
at least ten speeches up and down the country which our legal 
advisers mformed us were clearly actionable. 1 allude to Air. 
Jawahic Lai Nehru, His final elfort was a spoccli, somewhere 
m the* west of the province, in whidi he quoted word by word 
the sedition section, i.e. the promotion of disaffection against 
the Government as by law established, and tlio section which 
deals with promoting hatred between classeB of His MajoBty’s 
subjects ; and he said that the object of his life was to carry 
out this promotion of sedition and disaffection. Still wo did 
nothing. You may well ask why. We thought that tlio forces 
of reasons and sobriety would re-establish their sway. Wo 
hoped that the great body of moderate opinion of tlio pj'ovincoH 
would be sufficiently powerful to assuage this movement and to 
stop the dissemination of poison. Wo were wrong, (do far 
from losing any strength I do not hesitate to say that tho 
movement has gone on gaining- strength. Then 'came tho 
time in November when we were confronted with roportK froju 
our trusted officers all over the provinces whicli loft no doubt 
wha ever m our minds that tie situation had very groutly 
developed, and that there was imminent possibility (1 'would go 
prababihty) of an oiitburst of violcnco in more 
than one district. I have here a big folio of reports. It is 
qiute impossible for me in debate to quote them all. Thoro 

bT™ Cawnpore, Yyzabad, Ebawali, Lallia, 

Baia Banki and the peaceful district of Aligarfi. J Hhould 
like, as a typical instance, to read out tho desciintion of flic 

a ^ ^ f ^ particularly difficult one. It is full of 

whp-n'h rohgious fanaticism particularly ad'oets and 

one of the districts winch was sclocted as a foeps to 
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work on by these (what should I call them?) advocates of 
soul force. Their main activities were directed to stirring up 
religious fanaticism. In mos(j[ueSj in meetings, in bazars, men- 
dacious stories were told regarding the bombardment and 
desecration of the sacred places of Mam. They were told that 
Hindu and Muhammadan women had been outraged, and that 
medicines issued from dispensaries had been mixed with wine, 
and that the fat of cows and pigs was used in the inanufac- 
liure of cloth. There was boycott and intimidation to prevent 
foreign cloth sellers from importing any more cloth, and to 
force them to sign a pledge not to do so. This went on until 
• November and the beginning of December when picketing of 
schools started. That is a typical report from a district which 
takes very little to set it ablaze. What has recently happened 
there you have already read in the papers. There are many 
other instances which strike me, but there is one typical in- 
stance from Etawah. There is a fan* there which has been held 
for many years. It was picketed. People were prevented from 
coming in by open intimidation, and finally attempts were 
made to lilacken the face of a Maulvi on his way to the Islamia 
High School, of which he is manager. Well that is the 
position which confronted us. There was a system of wide- 
spre.ad intimidation. So far from the movement being on the 
verge of collapse, as certain optimists slated to-day, it was 
increasing in vigour. There was the usual lip service to non- 
violence, a profession which in me produces a feeling of 
nausea. Practice and precept were poles asunder. There 
were also constant endeavours to seduce Government servants 
from their duty. A great deal of -pity has been showered on 
the non-co-operators by certain speakers to-day, but they never 
spared a moment to think what the police have gone through. 
Here in Lucknow Chauk sub-mspectors and the rank and the 
file, your own fellow countrymen, have been grossly insulted, 
abused and their family life rendered intolerable. Are we not 
going to support them? When such facts are brought to our 
notice we are bound to support our loyal servants, who, 
through all these troubles, have served us faithfully. I am 
only asking for some recognition of the^ difficulty to which 
they are exposed in performing their duties, and in their daily 
life'. With these facts before us we came to tlie conclusion— 
the Government as a whole came to a conclu.sion — that the 
Criminal .Law Amendment Act should be extended to these 
provinces.” 

8. Less than a fortnight after this speech was delivered 
occurred the terrible tragedy of Chanri Ghaura, which pro- 
bably more than anything else revealed to responsible men 
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all over the country, irrespective of creed and race, the 
appalling possibilities inherent in the revolutionary pro- 
gramme. In the afternoon of the 1th h’ebruary, 1922, a mob 
of seveial thousands attacked the Chaura police station in the 
Gorakhpur district, drove the police into the police station with 
stones and bricks and then set hre to the buildings. The 
police were thus compelled to evacuate the station, and as they 
came out they were beaten to death, to the number of 28, 
after which the mob poured oil on the corpses and set lire to 
them. Two days later, on the 6th February, there was 
serious noting at Bareilly. A defiant challenge to authority 
was given that morning by about 5,000 volunteers who went in' 
procession through the city despite orders to the contrary. 
The procession was at first dispersed by the police, but tlio 
mob rallied and attempted to seize the Town Hall. A charge 
by the police was met with volleys of brickbats. Firo was 
then opened by the police under the orders of the Histrict 
Magistrate and the attack repelled. Both the District Magis- 
trate and the Superintendent of Police wore wounded by 
brickbats. The situation remained threatening until military 
assistance was called in, though further use of firearms was not 
found necessary. 


9. ^ Throughout February there was little iinjirovoniont in 
the position despite the temporary I'epentaiice of Mr. Gandhi 
after the Chauri_ Chaura outrage and the decision arrivod at 
by him at Bardoli to suspend mass civil disobedience forthwith 
together with all preparations of an offensive nature. When 
towards the end of the month the All-India Cougress (Join- 
mittee met at Delhi and modified the resolutions iiassed at 
Bardoh to such an extent as viTlually to nullify tlioiu, Ciov- 
einment decided that the arm of authority imisl ho slrongthoii- 
ed and on the dth March came up to Council for funds to 
cover the cost of enlisting temporarily fiomo 2,000 additional 
aimed police and of purchasing a number of motor vans to 
gwe them rnobdity, In proposing this demand in tho Logisla- 
ve Council Sir Ludovic Porter again skoLcliod tho Hitnatiou 
as it Btood^then. _ An honourable memlior the other day 

donfio Tvl w Slad if wo could liavo 

resolntL f momentary glimpse of light when that 

ment ® developments of tins move- 

ment foi a moie convement period was adopted. I'orsomiJlv 

I never shared the hopes which were raised in some broaHts hv 
that temporary step backward. At any rate we Sd no; very 
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long to wait. The latest resolution of the Congress gives us no 
hope whatever that this movement of mass civil disobedience 
is going to be discontinued. It has been deferred — nominally 
deferred — till a more convenient season, during which period 
of waiting every preparation is to be made for ensuring its 
6ucce.i3 when it comes. But more than that, individuals have 
been instructed to start what they call individual civil dis- 
(jbedieuce and what that amounts to the Council will recognise 
when they see that under " individuals ” are included any 
groups of individuals. Consequently we must face the bitter 
fact that the struggle continues practically as it was before 
'Mr. Gandhi made his statement at Bardoli. That being the 
case, it is the duty of this Government to take all possible 
measures to preserve law and order and tOeprevent a recur- 
rence of the appalling catastrophe which occurred in the 
Gorakhpur district.” Sir Ludovic Porter went on to point out 
that there was nothing to suggest that the situation was 
improving. On the contrary there were indications that it was 
deteriorating. There had been instances in tbe last fortnight 
in the Sultanpur, Kheri and Etawah districts which might 
very well have led to a recurrence of the Gorakhpur tragedy. 
‘‘We are now m a situation when in any district at the slight- 
est provocation there may be an outbreak of disorder such 
as occurred in Gorakhpur,” and he concluded by saying that 
the next three months were probably going to be the most 
anxious time ever passed through by any Government for the 
last sixty years. 

10. Fortunately the event proved otherwise. Less than a 
week later Mr. Gandhi was arrested, and from that time for- 
ward the position rapidly improved. His arrest came at a time 
when his political acumen was suspect by his educated fol- 
lowers and when the masses were beginning to lose faith in his 
powers. Both his arrest and liis trial passed off in complete 
tranquillity, Flis chief supporters who had probably never 
really accepted certain items in his progi'amme and were 
irritated by tbe frequent changes in his policy and principles 
kept quiet, while the people generally, who had for some time 
been growing resentful of his unfulfilled promises and who 
were weary of continual agitation, were busy at the moment 
with their crops, and showed no disposition to cause trouble. 
The country settled down a, gain to normal life as soon as it 
became clear that the agitation had been a failure and that 
Government had no intention of surrendering to clamour or 
threats. The revolutionary leaders who remained out of jail 
have since been occupied in re-considering the position and 
conducting an inquiry as to the fitness of the people for mass 


Effect of 
Mr. 

Gandbi’s 

arrest' 
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civil disobedience. The result of tliat inquiry lias not alto- 
gether been favourable from their point of viow, and 1,ho last 
month of the year has witnessed a considerable dilToi'onco of 
opinion as to the policy to he pursued in future. Wliilo tho 
more important leaders wish, in modification of their previous 
policy, to enter the provincial Councils and destroy them from 
inside, a majority of the rank and file are still inclined to work 
on the old lines. The next move seems to bo with them ; but 
whatever it may be, there seems little chance of it meeting 
with success. Except as regards tho Turkish question there is 
now little excitement among tho classes and more oontontuieiit 
among the masses. That the Govormuont coiiHider the' 
situation hopeful is shown by the fact tliat since the cIoho of 
the year the Criminal Law Amoudiuont Act has been with- 
drawn from the province, and the political piisonors released. 


Tone of the 11 The attitude of tho press in the yours 1S)J7 — 
Mto ^0 above. In the years thiifc have since 

March, 1922. elapsed the tone of the extremist jjapers has been one of 
increasing bitterness. Headed by the IndopendrM they have 
throughout ardently supported tlio uon-eo-operatiou and Khi- 
lafat moyements, Moderate papoi's, of wliic.li tlio Loader is 
the most important, while supporting Government in (ibu nuiin, 
have not hesitated to criticise tho steps taken to c-omhat the 
non-co-operation campaign, in particular the arrests iiudor the 
Criminal Law Amendment Act. Prom tho first they strongly 
opposed the most dangerous item in the nwolutioiiary ito- 
granmie, civil disobedience, as likely to lead to clia’os and 
bloodshed. The Muslim Press as a whole lias maintained a 
consistently bitter attitude, I’efiming to Iiolievo that tho fo(d- 
mgs of the British Government towards tho IfurlvS were otiior 
than luPrieiidly. While the entire press (ioiidcmned the 
C aun Gbaura outrage and admitted that it pi’ovod tlie inabi- 
iity of the people to maintain noii-violeneo under grave pro- 
vocation only a few of the extremist piqiiu's urged alteration 
m the Congress pro^^amme in the light of tliis oxpeidonco. 
e ardoh resolutions wore oxtoiisivoly commented on. 
hile a lew extremist papers wclcoincd the postponement of 
cml disobedience, others expressed dissatiRfaction and (luos- 

hZt poHtponoment 

traerSv Congress report ou tlio Gluuiri Glianra 

comments. The Independent was elated at the ability of 
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Afghanistan to secnre such advantageous tei’ins from the 
British and expressed the opinion that she had won a much 
higher status than she enjoyed before. Tire Leader thought 
that the treaty was a severe blow to the non-co-operators of the 
KMlafat party. It asked how Klidafaiists could reasonably 
advocate non-co-operation with the British Government as a 
religions obligation when the Amir saw nothing objectionable 
iti a treaty of friendship with "that Government. 

' 12. Throughout the last mne months while the extremist April to 
papers have continued to believe in the efficacy of non-co-opera- December, 
tiouj they have generally admitted that a part of the pro- 
’gramme has resulted in failure and they have urged the need 
for better organization and preparation before renewing the 
struggle. Opinion has been divided as to th^ exact nature of 
the changes required in the programme, especially on the ques- 
tion of entry into Councils, and the difference was accentuat- 
ed by the publication of the report of the Civil Disobedience 
Committee. The recommendations of that committee were 
criticised by the more extreme papers as a confession of defeat, 
while the moderate papers regarded the report as furnishing 
clear evidence of the failure of non-co-operation. The former 
have laid stress on the necessity of organizing labourers and 
peasants to assist them in the battle for swaraj and some have 
contained veiled appreciation of Bolshevik piunciples. Several 
Muslim papers have continued to represent Britain as the 
greatest enemy of Islam and have charged her with secretly 
helping the Greeks against the Turks. The victory of the 
latter was hailed as the triumph of Asia over Europe and as a 
good augury for the future. The allies were warned that 
hostile action against Turkey would bring the Bolsheviks to 
the aid of the Kemalists and would set all Muslim Asia ablaze. 

The deposition of the Sultan was generally supported on the 
ground that he had acted as a tool in the hands of the allies 
and against the interests and honour of his country, Cpinion 
was divided as to the expediency of recruiting an “ Angora 
legion,” some extremist papers holding that the sending of a 
legion was opposed to the principle of non-violence and that 
the best way to help Turkey m the event of a war with the 
allies would be to embarrass the British Government by inau- 
gurating civil disobedience in India. The report that the 
Sultan had been deprived of temporal power was generally 
disbelieved. Moderate papers have expressed themselves 
strongly whenever they thought that the British Government 
was pursuing a reactionary policy, Mr. Lloyd George’s speech 
on the Services in particular being regarded as evidence of a 
change of attitude. They have persistently urged that furlher 
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steps should be taken forthwith in the direction of responsible 
Government by the grant of conaplete provincial autonomy and 
responsibility in the Central Legislature, and more stress has 
been laid of late, especially in view of the necessity for re- 
trenchment, on the speedy Indianization of tho Civil Services 
and the Army. 

Grime and Police Adminisxhation. 

13. Apart from crime of a political or religious nature, 
the only form of crime in this province wliicli ever gives any 
cause for real anxiety is dacoity, which tends to increase wlioin 
ever economic or political conditions are uiifavonrablo. Thus 
ill the yeans which followed tho failure of the monsoon in J9.13 
there was a steady rise in tho number of dacoitios until .11)17 
when the number dropped from 887 to 707. .Hut in tlio follow- 
lug year the figure rose to the unprecedented lioight of l,95d, 
this being attributed in varying dogrccs to tho iinroHt caused 
by Iiigh. prices, uncertainty regarding tho issue of the War, a 
widespread belief among the mom turlmleiit seetioufl of the 
community that Government was so engrossed with Llio War 
that the reins of control had been loosened, and tlio failure of 
the monsoon, During the first half of 1011) agrienltural and 
economic conditions were still unfavourable and no less than 
1,074 dacoities were committed during the. first seven nunitliH 
of me year. As soon as tho monsoon was fully estalilislied a 
marked decline at once set in and the total for the last five 
months was only 398. Conditions remained eomparativoly 
favourable dunng 1920 and tho total nninlior of (laeoitios tJuit 
year was only 694, or less than in any d' tlio ))revi()UH six'yoai's 
14 ifor those responsible for tho maintmianee of law 
and order the year 1921 was by far tho most difiieult of reeont 
pSS words of the Government resolution on the 

Polme Administration Ee])ort for that yisav " a Ilovee blast of 
politica agitation directed against the estalilishod (lovermnont 
swept through the province at a time when tlio roHistaneo of a 
laige section of the people had been weakened by tlio long con- 

iii,TT,l,«,. , ^ 'yS Mid also m iiaaos o[ onlimivy iliofl. 'J'lic 

uei recoKien 111 1920; the rncimsG in eases of robberv and 

» 

panied'with murder from 69 fiacoitioa aecom- 

from 1 066 to 1 oon n/r number of riots 

irom 4,065 to 1,290, Most of the districts distingnished by a 
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large rise in tlie number of dacoities were those in which open 
violence against the authorities was resorted to as a result of 
non-co-operation activiiaes. Fyzabad, a district which is 
ordinarily comparatively immune from this form of crime, 
with an average annual return of six cases only, returned the 
enormous number of 135 ; in Aligarh the number rose from 20 
to 83, in Goraldipni’ from 20 to 60, in Meerut from 28 to 66, 
and in Eae Bareli from 26 to 48. The connection between the 
increase in the number of dacoities and the activities of the 
non-co-operators is also clearly proved by the fact that dacoity 
reached its higliest point in months when the political 
eampaign was most bitter. A disquieting feature of the 
year was the increased use of firearms and spears by dacoits. 
In the case of riots also the districts which suffered most 
were those which were most affected b;f the political 
campaign. In Eae Bareli, for instance, the number of cases 
rose from 12 to 37, and in Byzabad from 10 to 31. 

15. The results of the year 1921 in the working out of 
cases and in the bringing of criminals to justice show compara- 
tively little variation from those of recent years. A somewhat 
smaller proporLion of cases was investigated and a , eligibly 
higher pi'oporlion of convictions was obtained than in the pre- 
vious year. A conviction was obtained in about every three 
cases of murder, while inve.stigation into burglaries, as usual, 
met with little success, one case only out of every fifteen being 
successfully prosecuted. It is satisfactory th.at the success met 
with in the investigation and prosecution of dacoity cases in so 
difficult a year was not below the normal, 281 cases out of 335 
tried out ending in conviction. A falling off in activity under 
the preventive sections of tlio Cviramal Procedure Code is 
attributed by the Inspector-General of Police partly to the 
unwillingness of persons to come forward at a time when 
authority seemed to have weakened, and partly to the pre- 
occupation of the police with political agitation. 

16. Detailed statistics of crime for 1922 are not at pre- 
sent available, but it is known that there has been some dec- 
rease in the less serious forms of crime such as house-breaking, 
cattle theft and ordinary theft, and at the same time a marked 
increase in crime of a more senons nature Under the head 
of dacoity the total number of cases in 1921, high though it 
was, appears to have been exceeded by some 9 per cent. This 
is clearly due to the unsettled conditions of the eiirlior months 
of the year ; in the fii'st six months of the year the number of 
cases reported was nearly double the iinmber reported in the 
last six months. Incitements to lawlessness were taking 
place in most districts ; the police were receiving practically no 
assistance from the general public ; and this, togetlier with the 
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pre-occupation of the police with political work, gave the more 
lawless sections of the community an opportunity of which 
they did not neglect to avail themselves. Tt was not till March 
that men of influence would face the odium, and not infre- 
quently the possibility of reprisals, involved in assisting the 
authorities, hut after that month the tide turned and since 
then there has been no abnormal incidence of crime. Apart 
from ordinary dacoity it may be mentioned that there wa^ a 
considerable increase in cases of murder by dacoits. 

17. The strength of the jiolico force underwent no 
material change m 1921, the recommendations of the Civil 
Police Committee being under consideration during that yciu*. 
Since its close various alterations have been sanctioned and 
are gi-adually being brought into eifect, which will, it is hoped, 
ultimately lead'to greater efficiency combined with increased 
economy. There has been some rediudlon iii the strength of 
the force, and the number of village cliaiilddars lias also been 
reduced by some 35,000. Administration during the past year 
has been hampered by the large number of oflicovs on leavo 
and by several senior officers retiring under tlio projiortionato 
pension niles The discipline of tho forcio continued to he 
satisfactory and at a time ivlien dctcnniiiod oJTorts were niado 
to seduce the police from their loyalty and to perstuuh^ tliom 
to resign the service, it is a remarkable to.stiiuouy to the loynltv 
and contentment of tho force as a whole that 'the number (if 
resignations was unusually small. Even in the Ooi'uklnmr 
district the sacking of the police station at Clumri CJuuii'a mid 
the brutal murder of the officers and men stationod thovo in no 
way affected the work and conduct of tho police stair as a 
whole. That service in the police is, in sjrito of all diHcoiiragc- 
meiits, not altogether unpopular is shown by tlic coiniiarativolv 
small number of posts which have roinained imJllIod in tlio 
lower grades and the fact that the number of fully (iiialiflod 
applicauts for admission to the investigating stall'' is still in 
excess (if the danand. The question of strengthening tlui 
Ciimmal Investigation department has received carefiil al,ten- 
tion during the year and tho necessity for jj, lias boon aooepted 
by Government. The abnormal rainfall in several districts 
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the relations of the landlords with therr tenants. Both these 
aspects have come into prominence in the last few years. 

There has been on the part of the landlords of both provinces a 
persistent demand for a revision of settlement policy, and on 
the part of the Oudh tenantry a demand, equally persistent 
and asserted more violently, for greater security of tenure. 

The tenantry of the Agra province have also in some districts 
expressed dissatisfaction with their position, but the relations 
bfetween landlord and tenant have not been so strained there 
as in the Oudh province. The question of the settlement 
policy to be pursued by Government in future has been referred 
.to a committee and its report has not yet been received. The 
Oudh Eeiit Ainendinent Act of 1921 represents an attempt to 
put tlie relations of landlord and tenant in that province on a 
more satisfactory footing As regards the Agra province it is 
recognised that the Agra Tenancy Act requires amendment in 
some respects ; the matter is at present under consideration, 
but in view of the difficult questions mvolved it is not likely 
that the amendment of the Act can be taken in hand imme- 
diately. 

19. Tile tenant problem in Oudh has been complicated The tenant 
by the preaching of political agitators who found there fertile oudh*'^^*^ 
soil for the dissemination of their views, and, as noticed else- 
where, the combination of agrarian grievances with communis- 
tic doctrines led to regrettable riots in several places which 
were only quelled after bloodshed. It Imd long been evident 
that the Oudh Rent Act of 188G required revision. It had 
worked fairly well in N’orthern Oudh, where the population is 
thin and there is no pressure on the soil ; but it had completely 
broken down in the densely populated area of Southern Oudh, 
where there is great coiiiiietitioii for land. This had led to the 
extension of the system of taking nasrana or premia from the 
old tenant, who was liable to ejectment by iioticc' at the end of 
seven years and wlio desired to retain his holding, or from the 
new tenant who desired to obtain possession of the holding. 

At the 'same time it should be noted tliat the landlord was not 
altogether to blame. He was debarred from obtaining a 
reasonable enhancement of rent by the Act of 1886, which 
restricted enhancements to one anna in the rupee every seven 
years, in spite of tlie great vise in the value of produce and the 
increased letting value of land. Assiimiiig that the rent, in- 
cluding the anna enhancement, was too low, as it generally 
was, the system of taking a cash nazrana or premium on tlie 
renewal of a lease was natural and inevitable. But it lent it- 
self to many abuses. Many tenants were reduced to destitu- 
tion by ejectment, and many had to borrow money at liigli 
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rates of mterest to pay exorbitant sums for renewal of their 

20. Tlie endeavours of tho (iovonnuout in amendiug the 
Act were dnected mainly at obtaijung for the tenant a de^^a'ce 
of protection winch would givo him a roaHonahlo HiKuiiity of 
tenure subject to tho payment of a fair nuit| and wJimh would 
remove the two main evils of tho existing sysLom. nanioly, 
arbitrary ejectment liy notice aiul. tlio exaction of niv-mim. 
Occupancy rights could not be obtained for liiui in vio^v of tile 
midertaldng given by Governinont after Llio mutiny and em- 
bodied 111 what is known as the Oudh Oonijmmii.so that no 
rights of occupancy would be created. Tho ordinary tenant in* 
Oudli never had any kind of oeonjianey or licredilai'y right. 
The question of amending tho Act wa.s taken uj) and an amend- 
ing Bill was drafted in tho Kuimiior of ,11)21 , and ivan introdiie- 
ed into Council by Sir Liidovio I'nrtmu b’lnanee Member, 
on the 4th Angu.st, J02], and lieeanie biw befori' tlu' mid of 
the year. The Act was admittedly a eomproiiiisi', ns it was 
found impossible to reeoneilo the demandH of thoHo mimilierH 
of the comniiUec who advocated greater coiu'essions to tho 
tenants with fcho.so of the tahiqdars. Tho lattoi', liowovor, 
made large concossions and tho Act ndieved the (imianliS from 
their chief grievances, and seeiirod to tluun a lifo tmuiro at a 
fair rent with five move years’ tonuro for their heirs. 

21 The Act wa.s athw’ked in (himeil and out, '■hie eliielly 
on the ground that it couforred on ilie limauts im ht'i’editar.v 
rights. As we have already scon, this, in the cii'ciimHtaiieos 
of the case, was not possihlo. Itefeviiug to the eniitrovei'HicK 
which the Act had raised, Rir Ilal’cniirt Uiitler iii his farewell 
speech to the Legislative Oouiieii iioiiiled out tliat the 7\(it 
" has introduced a now and imjiortiuil, priuciph in vi'giilating 
the relations between landlords and tenants, tho priiihplo of 
giving general tenant-right wildiout the. ('onseut or the luapne.s- 
cence of the landlords in regard to individual teiianeies." ,1 h' 
went on to say that that was a ]n'inci|ile wliieli had neve.r been 
introduced into the provinco of Agra., Ho rmamtly as 10,17 
Lord Meston had admitted, in regard to tlin general «pieHtion 
of the relations of landlords and tonanta, that the jHwition was 
unsatisfactory. The proprietary right iindenia.hly carried tlie 
power to give or withhold oeoupancy rights, while rack I'eiits 
and instability meant agricnltiiral inipoveriHliment ; but, naid 
Lord Meston, no ideal solution eould ho immediately a.tt<'inplr 
ed. Some special consideration was duo to tho landlords, and 
it was only jiossible for the linio to oliminalo certain of tlie 
more obvions causes of frietion. fdir irarconvt Butler con- 
cluded by saying that tho Oudh Bout Act of 1021 goes much 
further in the protection of tenantry of either jirovinee than 
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has ever been attempted before. “ Considering the past 
history of the question in Oudh, the pledges given to the taluq- 
dars and the strong majority of the landlords in this Council, 
I think, although none can foresee the working of a Tenancy 
Act in practice, that there is good reason to be satisfied with 
the result. And I shall not be surprised if, when the Agra 
Eent Act comes again under revision, the compromise that 
w^s reached over the Oudh Kent Act affords a prospect of a 
settlement of the question in Agra in regard to tenants-at-will ” 
22. The agitation in Oudh began wdth the Kisan Sahlia 
movement which was initiated in the Partafigarh district in 
the autumn of 1920. When a Kisan Sabha was started in a 
village, a village panchayat was ajipointed and all members of 
the sabha, many of whom were intimidated mt(j joining, had to 
take an oath that they would carry out the panchayat's orders. 
The panchayat was also empowered to try cases and inflict 
fines and other punishments. Prom Partabgarh the movement 
spread into the soutliern tahsils of Eae Bareli, where itinerant 
lecturers roamed during November and Pecember, 1920, stir- 
ring up the cultivators against the taluqdars. Disturbances 
and riots followed in January and March, 1921, in the Eae 
Bareli and Pyzaliad districts. Tiie division most affected was 
Fyzabad and the description by the Commissioner of the 
progress made by the agitation in this division is interesting 
as showing that it assumed different forms and was inspired 
by different causes in different districts. " The agitation ” he 
wrote “ began in Partabgarh with a genuine agitation of the 
tenants against cesses which they considered not only burden- 
some but illegal, and ended in a general demand for protection 
against arbitrary ejectment by which alone the levy of such 
nazrana is sustained. In this district, at any rate in tlic first 
instance, it was a movement of tenants for the amendment of 
the law. As soon, however, as the agitation was taken up as 
a political cry, many of the sabhas ov tenants’ associations 
came to he composed almost entirely of landless labourers, 
who were led to believe that they were somehow in the pro- 
mised swaraj to acquire land and wealth. In Sultanpur there 
are numbers of high caste tenants who are generally inimical 
to their lahdlords. Many of these men took advantage of the 
agitation to refuse to pay their rents, and in this dish’ict at 
any rate the movement was far more political than in Partab- 
garh. In Pyzabad tliongh the tenants of one or two estates 
were seriously affected, the movement took an entirely different 
form, and was practically a rising of labourers, who were led 
to believe that swaraj would be followed by a redistribution of 
land in which they would get a share. The great bulk of 
tenants in this district were entirely unaffected ; in fact they, 
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together with the smallei’ landloi’ds, were the principal sufferers 
in the riots which ensued. Prom the fact that as soon as it 
was known that ejectments were to be stopped and the law 
amended so as to give more fixity of tenure, the tenants ceased 
to take much interest m the agitation and a large number of 
sabhas promptly collapsed, it may be inferred tliat the pro- 
visions of the Act have, to a large extent, satisfied their aspira- 
tions and remedied most of their grievances. ’ ’ ^ 

23. The Elea movement was a revival of the Kisan Sabhu 
movement under another name and resulted from somewhat 
different causes. It was initiated, or at any rate fostered in its 
inception, by tbe Khtlafai and Congress leaders of Malihabacf 
in the Lucknow district near the Hardoi border hi N'oveinber, 
1921. The Kisan Sahha movement had by then siil), sided with 
the disappeai'ance of the tenants’ main gricviinces, and the 
name Kisan Sahha ivas probably discardecl by the agitutoi's of 
Malihabad because it represented a dlscj'cdited and moribund 
movement. The name Eka proved an atti’iictivc title, stainding 
it appears, for one big anti-landiovd union. Prom Malilialmd 
the movement spread very rapidly in the Miirdoi district in 
January and Pebruary, 1922, under the Jeadunship of a I’asi, 
named Madari. It was not, however, atteudiul Iiy any oul- 
bui’st of dacoity or looting of bazars. The SUapur district was 
also affected. In these districts tlic touaiitry liiul been nn- 
couraged by the concessions granted them under the ne.w Act, 
which they were told had been obtained for Ibom by the ellorts 
of the non-co-operators, to attempt to sirengthen their position 
still further. Despite (he pa.sKmg of the Act toiiaiitH on some 
estate.s still had real grievances, nanioly, the refusal of land- 
lords to give receipts for the rents paid, a matter intimately 
bound up with the concealment of rent and tlie exaction (if 
unauthori,s 0 d or unpopular cesses. In the Hardoi district rents 
are largely concealed, which explains why the niovcmmd, iiiaclo 
.such rapid strides there; and in the iSitaimr district the im'- 
valence of gram rents was a contributory cause. Conccahncmt 
of rente is the main cause of refiisaJ Lo give rcceiiil.H for rental 
payments, rents being often collected largely in excess of those 

U-^ Mwiiulling or attcm|)t 
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cesses vary greatly not only from district to district, but from 
estate to estate and even from village to village in an estate. 

Sometimes they are entered in the wajib-ul-arz and sometimes 
not. The resolutions usually passed by EJca associations were 
(1) not to pay more than the recorded rent, (2) to insist on 
receipts, and (3) not to pay unauthorised cesses or do forced 
labour. With these there sometimes appeared resolutions of 
a political nature connected with the non-co-operation move- 
ment. 

24. Although the Eka movement at one time assumed a Decline of 
threatening aspect, this did not last long. It never became as 

'formidable in Sitapur and Lucknow as in Hardoi. In the 
other districts of Oudli it did not appear at all, though in Eae 
Bareli there was some recrudescence of agra»an agitation due 
mainly to irritation over cesses. In the Hardoi district on the 
9th of March, 1922, a small party of police were attacked by a 
large number of Basis and had to use their firearms Addi- 
tional armed police were sent there subsequently and a tour of 
an Indian Cavalry squadron through the district had beneficial 
results. This and a vigorous campaign against bad characters 
soon restored respect for authority, and the removal of the 
genuine grievances which in the main were responsible for the 
movement lias since been engaging the attention of Giovern- 
ment. Endeavours are being made to have grain rents con- 
verted into cash rents where possible and to fix and record true 
and fair cash rents, The question of cesses is a matter of more 
difficulty and requires more detailed examination before steps 
can be taken to deal with the abuses bound up with their exac- 
tion. 

Agrigultubal conditions. 

25, During the years from 1911 to 1921 the monsoon Agricul- 
failed twice, in 1913 and 1918, and there was partial failure in 

1920. The crops were good in the years 1911-12, 1912-13, fn the years 
1916-17 and 1917-18. They were very poor in 1913-14 and 1911—1921. 
1918-19, poor ill 1920-21, and fair in the other years. In 
1913-14 famme was declared in the Jhausi division and ” scar- 
city ” in Eohilkhand and parts of the Agra and Allahabad 
divisions. Distress was general also after the failure of the 
1918 monsoon, but acute only in the Etawah district. The 
monsoon failed as badly as it did in 1907, but the results were 
‘not nearly so serious, except that its failure may have rendered 
the people less capable of resisting the attack of the influenza 
epidemic in the autumn of 1918. The good harvests of the two 
previous years and the high prices obtained for his crops had 
left the peasant so prosperous that one bad season had little 
effect on him. 
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26. The rainfall of the season 1921-22 was ample and 
tolerably -well distributed and the liarvests, though not ideal, 
were on the whole fairly good. In iTuno, 1021, oxcc.]>t in the 
Meerut and Agra divisions, tho rainfall was coiisi dor ably above 
the normal; in July the inoiisooii was loss aetivo tha.ii usual, 
but by the end of that month almost ail disiriets had mc.civod 
sufficient ram for the klianf sowings and tho propaj-atiou of tho 
mbi fields. In August the rainfall was heavy and greatly in 
excess of the normal in almost all districts. In HopLeuibor too 
it was generally above the normal except in a fow districts of 
the Jhansi division and of Oudli. Little ram foil in October, 
but light and scattered showers which wore rccc.ivod in tho 
second and third weeks were valuable for matiiriiig liio lato 
rice, and at the end of that inoiitli there was ample moisture 
in the soil for rabi sowing.g in all jiarts of tho jirovineo. 

27. Little rain fell again until J'auuary, L!)22, wlion a 
heavy and general fall was received, wliic.li pinvcd of much 
value to the standing crops. All districts received rain in 
February, but the falls were generally light. 'Die iiumtlis of 
March and April ivcre fairly dry aiul tlai weatluu' conditious 
111 the plains •were favourable for harvesting opei'ations, though 
more ram was needed in tlic hill distrie.ts. T'licm was no inoi'o 
rain in appreciable quantities until dune., and tlu', rainfall of 
that month was uneven and partially diHtril)iit(!(l ; in most 
place.? it was much below the normal, but the tlorakhpur divi- 
sion recorded falls far above the averago. I'ho riiiiifall of July 
was above the normal, except in parts of tlio Moe.rut and Agj-'a 
divisions, August was characterised I)y lieavy a-iid e.ontiuuous 
rain winch was far above the normal, oxe.ept in a, few districts. 
September was also a month of abnormally heavy rainfall, 
mostly concentrated in the third weidr d’lie luousoon with- 
Jew about the end of Sopleuibev, and except for light showors 
October was rainless, as was also Novombm*. Light ludi bone- 
ficial rain was received during the last throo wcidcs of Decem- 
ber throughout the province. 

28. The total area under kharif c,ro})H in 11)21 ituircased by 
2 per cent, as compared with tho area of the previous yc-ar, 
while the rabi area of 1022 increa.sed hy ID tier emit ' Tho 
kharif increase was most noticeable in lioliilkhaiul, whore tlio 
area was 10 per cent, in excc.ss of that of the previous year 
As regard.? khanf crops there was a di-crease in the area sown 

was more thu.ii couiitor- 
balanccd by an increase under lato rice, Tho area under 

a considerabm decline m the area midor (iottcu, duo maiidy to 
There incessant ram of August and Hc[)l,ouibcr. 1021. 

r\as a coiisKicrable mcreare m tlio areas uudor jnar, 
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hajra and small millets. As regards the rahi there was an 
increase in the area under all the principal crops. The liharif 
outturn was better all round than in the preceding year. In 
terms of a normal yield of 100, without taking into account 
the area sown, of the kharij crops jiiar gave an outturn of 90, 
early rice, bajm, 'inamhio, til, and sugarcane outturns of 85, 
while other crops gave outturns of 80. The yield of all the 
principal rahi crops also was better than in the previous year, 
except that of linseed. G-ram and barley gave outturns of 96, 
wheat, rapeseed and opium 85, while the outturn of linseed 

, was the same as in the previous year, namely, 80 

29. The rain in the month of June, 1922, though uneven tr/iflH/1922 
and partially distributed , was generally sufficient to give a start 

to agricultural operations Geiininatiou c/f the khanf crops for iiabi 
was satisfactory, but the heavy and contmuous falls of July, 1923 . 
August and September did considerable damage, especially in 
low-lying lands The cotton crop suffered most, being serious- 
ly damaged in some districts of the Rohilkhand, Allahabad, 

Jliansi and Lucknow divisions. Late rice did fairly well and 
so did sugarcane, their estimated outturns being 85 and 95 per 
cent of the normal re.spectively. Tlie estimate of the yield of 
other crops for the province as a whole is — jiiar T2, hajra 76, 
early rice 80, cotton 70, small millets 69, pulses 75, and maize 
and indigo 62 per cent, of the normal. As there was ample 
moisture m the soil rahi sowings were carried on under favour- 
able conditions, except in the areas which had been flooded 
during the rains where some difficulty was experienced. 
Germination has been satisfactory and the prospects for the 
rahi of 1923 are at present favourable. 

30. In the spring and summer of 1921 the effects of the I’rices. 
indifferent character of the previous harvests were being felt ; 

' prices were generally high and had an upward tendency. Thev 
became steady or somewhat easier when the kharif crop of 
1921 came on to the market, but soon rose again, The pros- 
pect of a- good rahi caused a drop in January, 1922, and there 
was a further slight drop when the rahi harvest was ready. 

From then onward until June prices remained stationary. An 
examination of tho course of prices in the Cawnpore market 
from June, 1921 to June, 1932 shows that although fluctuations 
occurred during that period, there was comparatively little 
change between the prices at the beginning and the prices at 
the end of it. In June, 1921 wheat stood at 5]- seers to a rupee 
and the same price had to be given foi’ it in June, 1922; SJ 
seers of barley could be had for a rupee in June 1921 and 8.]- in 
June, 1922 Similarly gram cheapened slightly during the 
year from 6| to 7J seers to a rupee. On the other hand there 
was a slight rise in the prices of jua.r, maize and rice. Jmr 
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fell from SJ seers in November, 1921 to 9 Beers iu April 1922, 
Zt again mse to 8 score in June, 1922. 1 u'c sU.od al, 5 acers 
L the rupee iia June, 1921. and rone to i:l Bcora a year later 
During the last six months of 1922 llmrc luis bcjiu a .steady lal 
iu the prices of all the principal griim.s. At the end of 192. 
wheat stood at nearly 81^ seers to a rupee, l)in kiy at noaily 2,^ 
gram at Hi, juar at just umler_ ,1 d, uKU/.e at 1 and 1 
Nevertheles,s, alilioiigh tlie fall is apjireciable , pncies ai'o still ftw 
above their pre-war level. To show the great rise that has 
taken place during the last ten years ili may he inentioaod that 
the average rate for wheat in 1912 was about 12 seers to tlio_ 
rupee; barley fluctuated between 21 nud 12 si-er.s; gram 
between 20 and 17 acers; jiuri was .souiotluiig uiule.r 20 seers, 
and rice was between 9 and 8 soei's by 1917 wheat had iiseu 
to 9 seens, barley, gram and fmr to about h;l and vine to 7 see.ni 
The great rise occurred in the two I'ollowing yiwM'.s, 1918 and 
1919, By June, 1919 wheat bad iiseu to ,1:} sei'rs, wbilo the 
correapondiug figures for barley, gram, piftr and rlei'. were 
7.G2, 51, 1.62 and 5 seers respectively. 

31," Tile years 1921 and 1922 have hicen prolUahle to cul- 
tivators generally, both in point of prodiieo and iiriees. There 
has been an ample demand for labour and wages througUoiit 
have been bigb. The condition of agrie.ultural .stock has boon 
on the whole sati.sfactory. Hearcity prevailed during part of 
1921 ill the Garhwal, Ahnora and Nliry.apur districts, nneessita- 
ting the distribution of seed, siilislsleiiec takavi, the, opening 
of relief works and cheap .sliojrs and the adoiition of otlier re- 
medial measures ; but the distress disaiipearod on the. advent 
into the market of the kharif crops of 192 1 . 

Aqrioultoeal deviclopwrnt. 


Gteneral 32. During the last ten years tho I'lnuitionH and activities 

of the Agricultural dopai'tmcnt liavc expanded very rapidly, 
e.specially in the years before and sinco the "War. It is 
admitted that “ in its da.y3 of prosperity the (lovoirniiiont de- 
voted far too small a share of its surjibm revenues to the deve- 
lopment of India’s first and greatest industry ” and there 
seems little fear now of the error being repeated. Ih'ogress was 
hampered dmiug the War by the absence of some rmunbe.ra of 
the Agricultural Service on war worlc and the suspension of 
recruitment, and sinco the War high pviees and financial 
exigencies have imposed a further check on dovGln])niont In 
spite, however, of these handicaps very anbstanti,a,l progress lias 
been made. 

Ee-organi- 33. In the first place the Agricnltural department has 
departmeab^ re-organized in all its branches, wliicU are now divided 
into (1) demonstrational and experimental, (2) educational and 
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research, (3) engineering, and (4) cattle breeding. There has 
been a considerable increase in the staff, both in the higher 
and in the lower grades, though lack of funds has so far 
prevented all the posts sanctioned and proposed from being 
filled. It has been decided to expand the four agricultural 
circles which were in existence at tlie beginning of the decade 
into ten, based on teri'itorial and soil peculiarities, and the 
number has already been increased to seven. Many more 
demonstration farms have been established and it is proposed 
that there shall eventually be one for each district. There has 
also been a considerable increase in the number of seed ddpdts 
and a resolution moved in the Legislative Council to the effect 
that the aim elioiild be to establish one for every talisil has been 
accepted by G-overnment. , 

34. The College at Cawnpore has been reformed twice Agrioul- 
during the last ten years, first of all in 1913 when the kaiiungo 
students under training for the revenue department were 
removed from it, and recently again by the removal of the 
students belonging to the yeoman class who required merely 

a practical education and who only remained at the 
College for the shorter, two years’ course. Their require- 
ments have now been met by the establishment of an Agricul- 
tural School at Bulandshahr which has made a promising 
beginning. It is hoped to open more schools of this kind as 
soon as funds permit. It has recently been decided to affiliate 
the College to the Allahaliad University, and arrangements to 
this end are being pushed on as rapidly as possible. Various 
improvements, such as extension of bnildings and increase in 
staff, have either been or are being made, and land for demons- 
tration purpose, s has lately been acquired. 

35. Eesearcli work, in particular on wheat, cotton and Researoli 
sugarcane, ha.s lieen carried on oontinnously. There arc still work, 
many difficult problems to .solve in connection noth the ira- 
proveineut of cotton iind sugarcane. The work of the past few 

years has been in the main an enquiry into the nature of these 
problems, chiefly by means of actual experiments, but some 
encouraging re.sulta have already been obtained. The great 
superiority of Piisa and Cawnpoi’e wheats over those formerly 
sown has been established for some years now ; they have been 
distributed throiigliont the province with the help of seed 
depots and their popularity is assured. 

36. Agricidtural engineering has suffered more than any 
other branch of the department by war conditions, but tural 
definite progress has none the less been made. An Agri- engineering- 
cultural iplngineer was appointed as far back as 1913, and 
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during the years that have since elapsed his activities have 
been directed in the main to the setting up ot tube wells. 
These have become very popular with landowner.s, and the 
difficulty of the last few years has been to satisfy the demand 
for them. The engineering branch has lately been strengthen- 
ed; a workshop and supply dfipdt for mardiinery and repairs is 
being constructed, and it is hoped, before long, to bo able to 
satisfy the demand in full. n 

37. As already noted there has beim a emiHiderablo ex- 
pansion in the number of denioiistraliou and experitneni.al 
farms. In this as in other roapectH, excejiting the conpiara-, 
tively brief period when the minds of the peojtle. were jioisoned 
by non-co-operation agitators, there lia.s been inc.i'easing co-ope- 
ration on the pant of the public In Oiidli siivcni.! cnligiitoned 
taluqdara liave established demonstration farms wliic.h worlc in 
close association with the department, and tluur exami)le has 
been followed by a few of the larger fa'opidctors of the Agra 
liroviiice The increasing interest of tiu' pnblin in the work 
of the department has been shown by i.Iai debates in the 
I,/egi3lative Council, and eluofly as a n'siilt of criticisms made 
there it has recently been decided that a, II (hmioimt, ration farms 
must be made to pay Iboir way. 

38. Cattle breeding until recently was iindiu' the control 

of the Veterinary dopartmont. During the last year the catCo 
fanns in the Muttra and Kheri districts, to,gether with the 
direction of district cattle hreoding operations, wore made 
over to the Agricultural department. Various sclumicH are at 
present under consideration for improving the usofuIncHS of 
the.se farm,s, having as their ohject the dcveloiiment of a ii.^eful 
dual purpo.se animal which will meet tlu' musls of tliime who 
desire a working hiiUock and those who (hsiro a niillc Tirodneing 
Tn is also undertaking the eeonomie study 

Secti i'"l'n)vcunent can he 


The key to 
the problem 
of 

agricultural 

develop- 

ment 


6 . Although much can bo done to assist ai'riciiltnral 

mpfbS^ of improved seed iimrini proved 

methods. It IS clear that tho real key to the prohlem is to ho 
ound in the supply of water for irrigation . ( ) ive 1 1 a,] i adenu a to 

supply of water all other things are possible, hut iv h i ' 

aesigned to mc™„ i,ria„I „,.„1 1 „J , n C o . 2 
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shortly will be put to their fullest use and no large extension in 
this direction can be looked for. Eeservoirs are confined to the 
southern districts where the undulating country makes the 
construction of handJis a practical proposition. JJieels and 
tanks are used chiefly in the east of the province, and they are 
not an expanding source of supply, rather the contrary, 
because pressure of population on the soil is leading to the 
reclamation by means of drainage schemes of such land for 
cultivation. There is therefore relatively little more develop- 
ment possible in the direction of irrigation from the superficial 
water-supply of the province; further supplies can only be 
‘drawn from the subterranean supply. This is unlimited 
throughout the major portion of the alluvial area lying between 
the hills and the Jumna-Ganges line. « 

40. The question of agricultural development resolves The 

it'self therefore into the question of the expansion of wells. ^ 

The cultivator will undoubtedly irrigate to make up a aechaaical 
deficiency of water if he can possibly do so, and the conclusion power, 
therefore is that he has not the capacity to lift more water than 

he does, Men and bullock’s cannot do more than they are 
already doing, and it follows that for a widely extended use of 
the subterranean supply recourse must be had to mechanical 
power. 

41. For tlie introduction of mechanical power capital is Need of 
required. Mechanical power is expensive, and for it to be capital- 
effective two conditions seem c-ssential. The water raised must 

not be wasted, which, practically interpreted, means the 
provision of impervious distribution channels, and it must be 
used to the fullest advantage, the practical interpretation of 
wliich is that the most valuable crops must be sown. The 
question then arises who is to provide the capital. The over- 
head charges of an inspecting staff for such widely scattered 
installations would make it impossible for Government to do so. 

Private commercial agency would be at the same disadvantage. 

The cultivator has neither sufficient capital nor sufficient land. 

The zaraindar lias both and he is in a position therefore to 
effect development in this way to the advantage both of him- 
self and of his tenants. When his plant is not required for 
pumping ho can use it to crush his cane or thresh his wheat 
An enterprising zamindar would increase his plant and assist 
his tenant to grow cane for him ; he would finance them and 
organize the supply of manure required by them. He would 
be in a position to supply them with water outside the area 
under his direct control, and both he and they would reap the 
advantages which an assured supply of water gives. 
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42 Tlie present economic organization of the rural trads 
is deficient because it leaves to one important section of the 
rural community, the zamindar. a passive r6le. The distnbu- 
S of fnnctions is uneven. The devolopnmnt outtmed 
remedies the defect, for it gives llie landlord a leading and 
active function in the rural organism. A relation of co- 
partnership would arise between him and lus tenant to the 
Seat advantage of both. Gradual development on these lino 
Lms possible. If this is the only means of evolution~and 
no other is in .sight-tbere is no need to lofdc olsmvlicre lor 
justification of the Engineering section of the Agucultnral 
department and of the encouragement of tube woll installa- 
tion or of the policy of educating the zaimmlar _ at 
agricultural scho^ola and colleges, or of the policy of establishing 
demonstration farms in every suitable district. 


TPoiTs-noma 


43. The activities of the Forest department have been 
subjected to much criticism of recent years both inside and out- 
side the Legislative Council. The main ground of altacJc has 
been the so-called iiiadegnate financial results, aiul in parti- 
cular criticisDQ. has been levelled at the Utiliy-tiiion cirolo 
which was formed in 1918-19. 


The following table shows receipts, cliargcs and net 
income fin lakhs of rupees) for the last 11 years ; — 



EoooiptB. 

Chiirgofl, 

Not incomo. 

1911-12 

30.54 

14.56 

15.09 

1912-13 

35.44 

16.94 

18,51) 

1913-14 

37.28 

20.04 

17,24 

1914-15 

29.68 

22.83 

6.85 

1915-16 

37.86 

26.27 

11.59 

1916-17 

53.87 

28.46 

25,41 

1917-18 

63.16 

33.53 

29,63 

1918-19 

67.52 

47.82 

19.70 

1919-20 

73.55 

64 00 

9.55 

1920-21 

87.26 

70.39 

16.87 

1921-22 

86.4G 

74.02 

12.44 


It will be seen from tliis table that expenditure has more 
than kept pace with receipts and coiiBcqncntly the lu'olit niade 
by the department, so far from increasing, Iv.w, except during 
the period covered by the War, actually declined, Tlio ex- 
planation of this apparently unsatisfactory development i.s to be 
found mainly in the fact that expenditure of a caiutal nature is 
included under the head of charges and that in the last few 
years such expenditure has been incurred on a far larger scale 
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than in the earlier part of the decade. An estimate has recent- 
ly been made at the suggestion of the Forest Board of the 
amount thus expended, and it has been shown that a total of 
nearly 55 lakhs falls under this head in the period 1915 — 1921, 
that is to say, there has been on the average a capital expendi- 
ture of over 9 lakhs a year, while similar expenditure for the 
whole quinquennium 1910 — 1915 only totalled 4| lakhs. For 
the*last year 1921-22 it is estimated that no leas than 16-]- lakhs 
of the total expenditure was of a capital nature. Criticism of 
the rise in expenditure does not appear, therefore, to be justi- 
fied. Moreover, it must not be forgotten that in any case a 
large rise in expenditure on staff and materials was inevitable 
in the Forest department as it has been in other departments. 
The department has also been handicapped by the general 
economic difficulties of the past few years and embarrassed by 
political agitation. 

The department has also been criticised in Council on the 
ground tliat the income earned by it is not commensurate with 
the area under its control; that it is only about 8 annas per 
acre, and it has been suggested that more might be obtained 
by leasing the whole area out. This criticism implies that the 
whole object of the department is to make, money, wdiich is 
very far from the truth, No less than 68 per cent, of the 
whole area is open to grazing and the department foregoes 
annually a considerable sum in grazing dues, while nearly six 
lakhs’ worth of produce is given free every year to concession 
holders and the people living in the vicinity of the forests. 
Other benefits of a more indirect nature also result from forest 
conservation, of which the most important is storage of water. 

44 At a time, however, when all possible avenues which 
may lead to an increase in revenue are being explored it could 
hardly be expected that any apparent defects in forest adminis- 
tration would be overlooked, and the criticism which the 
department has undergone has suggested the adoption of 
certain measures by which the revenue may be enhanced, 
though whether they are all advisable, and in the best interest 
of the people in the long rnn is perhaps 'doubtful. It has, for 
instance, been pointed out that half of the fore.st divisions 
yield a very large revenue on the funds allotted to them, while 
the other half give a very small return. An increase in ex- 
penditure on the former and a decrea.se in expenditure on the 
latter might therefore give better financial results. Secondly, 
it has been suggested that more money might be made if the 
department charged higher prices for fuel ; and thirdly, it has 
been strongly urged that the expectations of a large profit from 
the operations of the Utilization Circle wqre too optimistic and 


Possible 

reforms^ 
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that the work ol the Circle should bo curl, ailed, if not altogether 
closed down. 

45. The Utilization Circ.le was c.reated during the year 
1918-19, in pursuance of a policy of more iiiten.^iive exploita- 
tion of the forests, on wlucli the deparLiiU'nl, einl)arl{ed under 
the spur of vs'ar conditions. It comiii'ises four splieres of 
activity: a resin distillery, a .saw'mill and f,urncry, a timber 
supply division and a wood-woiking iii.Mtitufo. Of l,heso*the 
first has been beyond dispute it ])aying investment ; [he limber 
supply division, is merely a selling ii-geiiev : wliilo I, bo wood- 
working institute is an educational enh'rprisi^ which cannot ho 
expected to pay. The sawmill has ailmiftedly not fulfilled the 
Optimistic hopes on -which its formaliion was hane.d. It was 
started originiffUy at Sitapiir in 19 M imd woi-lmd tliere at a 
profit. It -wuis decided lo move it to Ikireilly and e.ngiige in 
operations on a large scale. At th(> saine time it was decided 
to utilize it in the main to demonstrato tls', mse to which the 
timber gi'own in the forests of these provinc.es coidd imlitably 
be put Once the use of any particular timlx'v for any parti- 
cular object had been demoiislraled jiud th(‘ actives iidicrest of 
of the public in it had been awakeiiod, tlio li’orest dcpai’lment 
in pursuance of the po]i(!y slatc.d bad necossarily to abandon it 
and turn its attention to some otlu'r line. Umk'r tluise condi- 
tions it soon becanic clear that llui huKiness could no longer 
continue to be a profdialde ono. Apart from this, fho sawmill 
came into existence just loo late to benefil, from ihe stiinulus of 
war conditions, while it sulTored in constriic.liion from the 
difficulties of that period aud the high ])riee of miicliitu'ry and 
buildings generally. Tt is iio.ssihle that such losses as' have 
been incurred have been in part rceowund indirectly by the 
increased demand for timber wliic-h has resulted fi'oii'i the 
activities of this branch of the de])!i,rtinent. Uut the fact 
remains that this Circle has involved the now'rnmmil in heavy 
annual loss at a time when Covernnuud: is least able 1,0 lu'aV 
such lass, and has demonstrated that owing lo inelastic fman- 
cial rules aud the delays due to the. need fur constaid, ivfmvmrs 
to higher authority, Govornmeid, cannot ciri'y on a eomiiKurial 
enterprise with the same success as a M'oll-organized coinpa-ny 
enjoying similar advantages. The Covernment I, la, ref, .re has 
recently accepted the advice of the Unrest Uo,ard to Iwiml „v,.r 

liability 

company, and .steps are being taken to this end . 

46. As regards the question of expenditurn geiK.rallv it 

»,em8 Utely that .0 long „ an II,,;' ..'.ISa 

reTonnea 18 an urgenb necesBity, allonl-i.m will Into lo tji 

AieHy dn-ccted lo 11, 0 poa-dbililioa „r oHoolo.g a„ 
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increase in the forest income on normal lines, and less money 
devoted to work which is of an experimental character, or 
which is not dnectly remunerative. Por the moment, at least, 
schemes which require large capital expenditure are not in 
favour. The heavy expenditure on the Utilization Circle 
which constantly reduces the net profits of the department has 
caused the Government to take the decision already mentioned, 
and to order a close investigation into the finances of the 
Kumaun Circle which showed an adverse balance in 1921-22, 

47. Probably none of the activities of the Forest depart- 
ment has excited wider interest or met with more general 
approval than the efforts made of recent years to assist the 
agricultural population of the plains by alforestation The 
injury that has been done to many countries by the destruction 
of forests is a commonplace and there can be fio doubt that 
India i.s one of the countries which has suffered much by such 
destruction in the past. The forests of the plains which 
provided a hunting-ground for the Moghul Emperors have 
• mostly disappeared, and the land has either been taken into 
cultivation or become a waterless tangle of ever-increasing 
ravines. The pressure of population on the soil must inevi- 
tably lead to such a result where no check exists on propaga- 
tion and no attempt is made either by the people or by Govern- 
ment at conservation, 

The blind destruction of forests leads to many serious 
consequences, though these may not be obvious at the time. 
The purpose which the forests serve in storing water and 
doling it out gradually has been already alluded to. With 
the denudation of the hillsides water pours down from the hills 
at a quicker rate and with greater force and volume ; making 
deep ravines and sweeping away the vegetation and fertile 
surface soil. The destruction of forests, therefore, whether in 
the hills or in the plains, leads to a great and steadily-increas- 
ing destruction of good land. Perhaps an even more serious 
result of the disappearance of the forests in the plains is the 
necessity which it imposes on the rural population of looking 
elsewhere for their fuel supply. There is probably nothing 
which impresses a visitor from another land more forcibly 
than the fact that the people of Northern India are compelled 
to use the greater part of their animal manure for purposes of 
fuel, thus depriving the land very largely of what properly 
pertains to it. 

The process of deforestation has probably been going on 
for hundreds of years, but it is only in recent times, it would 
seem, that it has attracted much attention. When the 
necessity of forest conservation become apparent the evil had 
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gone too far in the plains generally to remedy merely by 
methods of protection, and the olTortH of Govoniment were 
therefore at first confined to the pi'osorvation of the forests 
which still remained at the foot of llio hills, h’or tho last 
thirty years it has been I'ocognized that tho formation of fuel 
and fodder reserves is one of the most valuable measures which 
can be taken to assist the Indian peasant, and that with the 
constant expansion of arable land anti tlio couscfpient desti'uc- 
tion of much good grazing and scrub jungle tlio necessity for 
such action was becoming yearly moi'o imporativo. Jt was 
not, however, until 1912 that tho AlToro station division was 
created by Sir John Hewett and a s|H'cial oflieov pku'od m 
charge of it. Work was started in parts of Ihnulollclin.nd and 
Etawah, but has since been d<5Vclo])od cliiotly in iho latter 
district. In 1913 applications worn recoivod from a number of 
landholders in Etawah asking that tho waste portion of their 
estates might be taken over by tho .Eorest dopartmont and 
managed as fuel and fodder rosorvo.s. In adilitioii to tliis the 
Government leased and acquinicl other liind in tlio district for • 
experimental and demonstration piirpOHCs, 


The work of afforestation was thus begun ratlu'r ivitli a 
view to provide facilities for grazing and fi'/cl, though at tho 
same time it was recognized that it would lio valuable for the 
prevention of erosion in areas wJiere good anihlo land was 
being denuded and converted into barren lavinos. 


For several years after 1913 the worlv of aH'orostation was 
mainly of an experimental natuj’o and indeod, until rosults liad 
demonstrated its possibilitios, it .would have boon unwise to 
embark on larger schemes. In 1018 tho Cliiof Conservator 
reported that “ the experiments which have boon caiTiod out 
division have clearly proved that it is possihlo (,o 
convert the waste lands into valuable food and fodder rosm'vos, 
and there 18 every hkeliliood of their producing hi nail timber 

O' ravme laiidB wliicli ].m Jiillicvlo 
been experimental has now reached a stage when a hold noliev 
ol expenmn seems justiBed.” it is noted lUol a,”'™.™* 

latter ^ Tt w • ^ T™; advantage of tl.e 

Conservator therefore is that 

be established in 
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Meanwhile financial stringency unfortunately bars the 
way to this ideal, so much so that no fresh applications from 
private persons for the afforestation of their estates can at 
present be entertained. Afforestation has naturally not proved 
a remunerative investment, and it cannot be expected that 
operations of this nature can be immediately, if ever, 
remunerative ; but in view of the importance of the work and 
th^ undoubted gain to the province generally by the adoption 
of a policy of afforestation on a large scale it is a question 
whether the financial necessities of the moment should be 
allowed to delay further advance. 

• 48. The policy of G-overnment in regard to forest conser- 

vation in the Kumaun hills has recently undergone a change, 
and the time seems ripe therefore for a review of the position. 
A policy of greater protection for these forests was initiated by 
Sir John Hewett’s Government with the main object of 
conserving the water-supply of these hills wdiich feed the large 
canals of the province. At the same time a definite promise 
was made that any profits which should accrue to the Forest 
department from the administration of these tracts should be 
spent on the needs and development of Kumaun. 

The Forest Settlement of Kumaun was sanctioned in 
pursuance of this object. Settlement operations occupied from 
1911 to 1917 and added 3,311 square miles to the area of reserv- 
ed forest under the Forest department. The administration of 
this area required a large additional staff and the issue of 
numerous rules from time to time to regulate the conduct of 
the hill people in their exercise of forest rights. In many 
cases no attempt was made to enforce these rules strictly, but 
it was hoped that in course of time the hillman would become 
leas impatient of control and that control could gradually be 
tightened. 

This hope was not fulfilled. The settlement was un- 
popular from tlie fir.st, and it soon became clear that strict 
enforcement of tlie rules was impossible. The grievances of the 
Kumaun villagers were brought prominently to the notice of 
G-overnment on numerous occasions, and with the return of a 
large body of men from military service who not unnaturally 
expected some acknowledgment of their loyal service, and with 
the introduction of a more popular form of Government, some 
modification of policy became imperative. 

A small committee was therefore appointed by Govern- 
ment in April, 1921, to inquire into the grievances of the hill 
people regarding the policy instituted in 1911, and to report 
what modifications of that policy appeared to be desirable. 
Unfortunately before the committee could set to work the 
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spirit of unrest abroad in the rest of tlie province spread to 
Eumaun and a grave outburst of lawlessness occurred resul- 
ting in many acts of wilful incendiarism. The immediate 
direct loss of revenue caused by the fires amounted to 3.} lakhs 
of rupees, but this figure does not take into account the groat 
injury inflicted on young growth m regeneration areas. The 
recommendations of the Grievances Committee are tavlculated 
to allay all reasonable discontent and arc, it is hoped, such as 
to render any recurrence of this destructive incendiarism im- 
probable. 

The committee found that the grievances of the hill people 
were mainly in regard to the close proximity of forest boundary 
pillars to cultivation or buildings ; to the restrictions on lopping 
and gi-azing; to^the exclusion of sheep and goats from the 
reserves; to the interference of the forest guards with thoir 
women and children ; to the unsatisfactory methods of dealing 
with indents for timber ; to the rules regarding fire protection ; 
to the inadequacy of compensation given for land acquired 
from them ; and to tlie resliictions imposed on iiheir J'ornmr 
right of extending their cultivation. On all tlicsc points their 
^ievances, if not altogether justified, were at any rate natural. 
The committee therefore made the following recommenda- 
tions : — 

(1) While commercially valuable forests should continne 
to be worked by the Forest department, inlensive 
Forest administration, should, as far as possible, be 
limited to resin and regeneration areas and fuel and 
grass preserves. 

(2) All isolated blocks of non-commercial forest slioukl 
be excluded from the management of tho depart- 
ment. 

(3) The selection of forests for such exclusion should bo 
made by the District Officer. 

(4) Excluded forests should be managed by panchavats 
communal rules, if possible, being eventually intro- 


The conmiltee also recommended lhal the managoinent ( 

wruen, although of little commercial value are imnorlar 
because they help to maintain the water-supply in ihe mai 

rivers and catchment areas. « nai 

^commendations were accepted by Govormnei 

serious set-back to the conservation of forests in Kumain, bv 
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experience has clearly shown that in forests where the in- 
cendiary can with small risk of detection cause wholesale 
destruction it is impossible for the Forest officers to contend 
with a discontented peasantry. It may be hoped that as the 
Kuinaun villap;er becomes better educated, more provident and 
more inclined to co-operate with his neighbours, he will realise 
the need of leaving some forest for his children and take a 
grefater interest than at present appears likely in those com- 
munal forests which the committee proposes to establish. 

Co-operative Societie.s. 

• 49. The Co-operative Societies movement has now 
worked for nearly 10 years under the Co-operative Societies Act 
II of 1912 Work began on the passing of l];e Co-operative 
Societies Act X of 1904. The quinquennuil period ending i\ith 
SOtli June, 1909 wii-s one of observation, experiment and 
slow but steady growth. Between 1909 and 1912 there wa,s a 
rapid expansion. The number of societies rose from 369 to 
• 1,946, while the working capital increa.sed from about 33 lakhs 
to over 68 lakhs. SiinuUancously, however, with the inau- 
guration of tlic new Act the movement had to face a difficult 
situation. The rapid progress was continued in the co-opera- 
tive year ending 30th June, 1913, when the number of 
societies rose to 2,530 and the working capital to some 86^ 
lakhs. But that year was marked by widespread scarcity and 
a serious crisis in commercial banking and was followed by the 
unparalleled economic disorganization which accoinpiinied the 
outbreak of the War and a series of bad years with failures of 
crops over extensive areas At the same time the movement 
had to combat the evils of too rapid expansion ba.sed on the 
excessive hopes of early co-operators The Co-operative 
department had to deal with a critical po,sition and there was a 
temporary depression. The Government staff was wholly in- 
adequate, consisting only of a Eegistrar, two Assistant Ee- 
gistrars and nine Inspectors, who arc now known as Junior 
Assistant Eegisti'ars. In 1918 the number of societies actually 
went down from 3,245 to 3,090 and the working capital from 
Es. 1,20,40,886 to Es. 1,11,29,7.38. There were, moreover, a 
large number of weak and recalcitrant societies which were fit 
only for liquidation. The Government at this stage adopted 
various incasiire.s to help and encourage the movement. The 
staff of the department was substantially increased, legislation 
was passed for the speedy and elicctive liquidation of bad 
socioties, the district nfficer.s were asked to give their special 
attention to tlic needs of the movement, good voluntary 
workers were encouraged in many ways, the support of the 
Court of Wards was enlisted and the status of non-official 
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Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of central societies was put on an 
equal footing with large land-owners and income-tax payers 
for purposes of the electoral roll of the Council ol' Slate. Tho 
results have been satisfactory. The movement Btands now on 
a firmer basis than it did in 1918. Great caution has been 
exercised in registering new societies, while all stunted growths 
have been steadily removed. Notwithstanding dissolutions 
during the last four -years of no less than 760 .societies, »tho 
total number of societie.s has increased by 2,018 primary and 
29 central, the total working capital by E.s ,32,98,687 and tho 
number of memliers of primary societies by ;i0,475, Tho 
capital owned by the movement, i.o., tlip share capital, the 
reserve fund and the deposits of members amounted on 
the 30th June*, 1922 to Its. 56,04,370 as against Its. .37,82,16.5 
on the same date in 1918. The movement has now spre^ad to 
46 distriet.s, the only nm-epro.sented di.striets being Pilihliit and 
Almora. AgriciiltuiRl supplies such as improved seed, imple- 
ments and m.annres are receiving tho attention of most of the 
central banks. 
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small number of non-cvedit societies, 38 In all. . ,„.uu 

of organizing .societies of cottage workers has conHtan1,]y bocm 
before the department, but such societies present special diffi- 
culties iu their formation and working, As the Eegistmr 
remarked in his last animal report, ” this class of persons do 
not readily agree to work in combination and ,ni’c not prepared 
to make any sacrifice of personal convenience for the hoiuTit 
of their .society. There is also among ilium a lack of iiion 
possessing the confidence of their co-wovkers and eaimlilu of 
naauaging joint concerns. The business of a non-oredii .society 
i,s of a much more com])licated and exacting nature than tbii't 
ot a credit society, and any .slaeknos.s in its management or in- 
difference to its interests on the p.art of even a few of the 
members is apt to prove fatal to its sueccs.s. Nor can it wilh- 
oiit serious risk be left exelnsively in the uncontrolled liands'of 
salaried servants, ^ Such societies invariably make a larr'o 
demand on the time and energy of voluntary worlcer ,4 with 
whom detailed supervi, Sion must re.st, and tho niimlier of such 
woikeis IS far from being sufficiently largo in this province. 

51 The deparfmenl organized with the help of iho, f'n 
operative Societies two cxliibitioms, one in .Tanu.ary, 1[)21 at 
- jiiL viiow, and another m December of the snme year at 
Allahabad They both _ attracted a large mimber of visit orV 
The object was to exhibit products of members of ro-opo-ntivc 
Societies and such manufactures as could lie producml 'with 
tter advantage by co-operative methods. Tj,^^ industrial 
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exhibits numbered 1,421 at' Lucknow and 2,000 at Allahabad. 

They were mostly sold and a large number of orders were regis- 
tered. 

52. There seems little chance of the co-operative move- p^ture 
ment in these provinces expanding very rapidly. The multi- prospects 
plication of societies without due provision for their proper 
.siipervisioii is obvioii.sly worse than useless, and m view of the 
coifiparatively small staff available for supervision the for- 
mation of new societies has to be discouraged rather than 
encouraged. The United Provinces spend much less on the 
movement than any other of the major provinces ; the cost for 
instance in the year lQ'31-22 was Es. 1,78,274, whereas 
Bombay spent Rs. 4.06,207. But however desirable expansion 
of staff may be, in tlie present financial circumstances of the 
province it is useless to think of it. 

At the same time it would be quite incorrect to say that the 
sole or even the cdiief need of the movement is an increase 
in the controlling staff It reqiiu'es internal strength even 
more than external support The movement is not yet strong 
enough to stand on its own legs and without official support 
would speedily collapse The larger land-owners are now 
encouraging it, hut the smaller land-owners still look on it with 
suspicion. Tliore is need for an almost unlimited increase in 
the number of voluntary vsmrkers. The question involved is 
the business education of the peasants and the cottage workers, 
and such education requires an army of missionaries of co- 
operation working in the villages. The tenant may understand 
in a vague kind of v^ay the advantages tliat co-operation stands 
to bring him, but he possesses as a rule too little intelligence 
and too little capacity to take the initiative himself. Too often 
he does not realise 'what rate of interest tlie hnnia is exacting 
from him and cannot tlierefore perceive the gain whieh will 
accrue to him from borrowing from a Co-operative Society 
instead. Such progi'ess as has occurred is by no means iiniform 
all over the |U'ovince. Tt is directly proportionate to the .stan- 
dard of intelligence and business capacity of the tenant and the 
efforts put forth by the voluntary workers. Generally speak- 
ing the movement is stronger in the western than in the 
eastern districts and some castes, in particular -Tats, have taken 
to it more keenly than other, s. Brahmins and Thakurs, on the 
other hand, are much less amenable to co-operative discipline 
and are less thrifty. In societies of mixed ca.stes they are 
inclined to seek special advantage at the cost of others. Apart 
from Almora and Pilibhit the diatricts notably backward are 
Debra Dun, Jhansi, Garliwal, Muzaffarnaear, Ballia, Azam- 
garh, Cawnpore and Etawah; Tbe.se districts have only 
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recently started work, and their chiei difficulty is the insuffi- 
ciency of earnest honorary workers. It is sometimes said that 
the movement has had little effect on the bania's rate of 
interest ; this may be so in some parts of the province, but it is 
not true in the districts where the movement has taken 
strongest root. It has been suggested that Agricultural Banks 
would be more helpful to the people but it is difficult to sec how 
this would be so, unless they could lend money at a lower pate 
of interest, and this would not be possible without a larger 
outlay, or at least a larger liability, on the part of GovcrnTucut. 


Before 1912 


53. 


Industbial Peogbess. 

r 

It is probably not unfair to say that the industrial 

L ; - „ x_ 1 r\r\i _ - ./* 1 .. i* _• 


policy of Government prior to 1901 was a policy of Ininsoii Jam; • 
the industrial *progi’ess of the province begins with the rapid 
growth of mills and factories at the beginning of tlio juvsent 
century, and even for this Government can claim but little 
credit seeing that it gave at fir.st but little assistance and 
impetus to the movement. The angle of vision, liowcvcr, soon 
changed; in 1907 a survey of the indirstrics of ilio province 
began and from that time forward the interest of Government 
may be said to have been continuous, active and substantial. 
On the completion of the industrial survey an Industrial Con- 
.ference was summoned to consider how industrial entci'iirise 
could be enconivaged and to frame a system of industrial educa- 
tion. Its first recommendation was the creation of a depart- 
ment to deal with industrial questions and control tochnical' 
education. This department 'came into existence in 1910, the 
duties of the Director of Industries appointed to take charge of 
it being in the fo'st place to inspect Technical and Imlnsirial 
Schools and advise on such education ; secondly to control an 
office which wa.s intended to lie a bureau of information for all 
persons who wished to develop or initiate industries'; and tliii-d- 
ly to investigate the possibilities of devoloiiment. Tim Indus- 
trial Conference also recommended the creation of a Tcclmo- 
logical Institute, but lack of funds prevented ihc sclmino from 
being earned ont, though a Technical Laboratory under an 
Iiidustnal Chemist was .set up at Cawnpore. Finally. t,bo In- 
dustrial School which was already in existeiieo at 'imclmow 
was extended and improved. A new Industrial School was 
opened at Gorakhpur together with an exporimontal coll, on- 
weaving station at Benares and a Carpentry Sclmnl at 
Dareilly. Three demonstration schools for pop'uliirising im- 
proved methods_ of weaving were opened in 1903, wliilc 
GOTernment assistance in the Bha,pe of grants was given to 

ftwaKemng ot the province, 
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54. The industrial pobcy ol (Joverument in the last 1912-22. 
decade has followed generally the lines of advance indicated by 

the Industrial Conference already referred to. It has been 
concerned not so much with the multiplication of mills and 
factories of the kind already established as with the encourage- 
ment of neiv enterpi'ises, the introduction of new industries and 
the extension and improvement of facilities for industrial 
edixiation. In the last few years the attention of Government 
has been also directed to problems of labour such as the 
prevention of strikes and the general welfare of industrial 
employees. 

55. A considerable stimulus to industrial expansion was The War. 
afforded by the War, which furnished the province in common 

with the rest of India with a chance of iiutiatilig new indus- 
tries, which it had never enjoyed before, though at the same 
time it was responsible for some obstacles in the path of pro- 
gress. On the one hand shortage of imports of materials which 
• were essential to the economic life of the province and the 
resulting high prices stimulated their production, and on the 
other shortage of transport and restricted import, s of machinery 
hampered the full develoinnent of many industrial concerns. 

On the whole, however, industries greatly benefited by war 
conditions. 

On the outbreak of war a committee was appointed to 
investigate the possibilities of assisting local industries by 
replacing German and Austrian manufactures by Indian-made 
articles, and ’with the same object there was held early in 1915 
a Commercial Exhibition of Indian and enemy manufactures 
at Cawnpore,' which was of considerable value to manufacturers 
of these commodities. An experimental dyeing class was also 
started in 1914 to assist the small dyeing industries of the 
province which were affected by the scarcity of dyes resulting 
from the outbreak of war. This developed in the following 
year into the Cawnpore Dyeing School, which soon made 
rapid progress and has since had, as the Cawnpore Dyeing and 
Printing School, a very encouraging history, aitrading 
students from all over India. Efforts were made to capture 
the import trade in Austrian bangles and glass and met with 
some measure of success, an European glass export being 
imported from England for three years to advise manufacturers 
and examine in what directions local plant and methods could 
be modernized and improved. 

And while war conditions brought into greater prominence 
the urgent need of assistance to industries, more especially 
those connected with the working up of the raw agricultural 
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products of the province and the small luxury iiulustiics, tlie 
requirements of the military authorities led to a very consi- 
derable expansion in the work of the niillfi and I'actorics. 'I'ho 
exceptional demands of this nature upon the thiivnjioi'e 
Tannery resulted m a shortage in tanning nuiiterials wliicli was 
at one time a matter for considerable anxiety, but tliyi ell'oi’ls of 
the Dii'ector of Industries and liis assistants in discovei'ing now 
■raw products were successful in ensuring a siinicu'imy oi' sficli 
materials. Military requirements also qiroduced inlcnse activity 
111 the cotton and woollen iiidustjics. 


56, Mention has been made above of the importation of 
a European expert for the glass iiuliistiy, Othei' .llluropean 
experts were imported to assist other iudiistncs, and ladp was 
afforded to sonSe concerns by the loan of men temporarily ciii- 
liloyed in this country in the army. In fact, it may lii' said 
that the last half of tlie decade is marked by the growing 
recognition of the necessity of cmjiloying .Euvopc'an cxiicrfs to 
give advice in the starting of new industi’ios and to stall the 
Industrial Schools. No less than three European assiHlant 
principals were recruited in 1935-1() for the 'rechnical ScIiooIh 
at Lucknow and Bareilly. 

57. The Technical Schools already established con li lined 
throughout the decade to make good progress and Ifieiai lias 
been a persistent demand for the men turned out by tlieim If 
the results have been in oilier directions disappoinfing, i(, in 
because the most intelligent of the young men of the iirovince 
at present show little inclination to devote tliomselves to 
technical and industrial pursuits. Pupils wdio attmul the 
schools evince little ambition and too often leiiw wilii tlaur 
education half fimslied, tempted with the oJ'lei' of bmli wapes 
from commercial firms. The Central Wood-Worldng Institule 
at Bareilly was transferred in 1919 to the control of the h'orest 
department m order that in addition to its educational worlv if 
might also be utilised to test the use of the varioiis imaliicts of 

bv tb A f ®°’^'-coi™ercial scale. Its place was talam 
Carpentry School, which was opened on the 
1st April of the same year. In the short period wdiicli 1ms 
since elapsed the school has become one of the most snccnssfnl 
and popular institutions of the province, It h , 5 

nanv’q w™lrr^ the Great Indian Peninsula Railway Com- 

LeatheJ°Wnrr®'’® P™"tical train- 

g. J-ieather Working Schools have been e.stablislmd nl 

* JourC”lfachir'‘ made oe ll.l' 
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out the province, which have eli'ected Home iiieabuve oi im- 
provement. The question of their future management has 
lately been considered by Government on receipt of the report 
of a committee under the Ilegistrar of Co-operative Societies 
appointed for this purpose. 

58. Niiinerous other important landmarks in the indus- 
trial history of the past decade must be mentioned. A Board 
of industries was constituted in 1914 for the purpose of advis- 
ing Government on schemes of commercial and industrial 
development, and on the co-ordination of indiistiial works and 
education. The Board has held several meetings every year 
a*nd its advice has been of the greatest assistance to Govern- 
ment. 

59. The establishment of a Technological Institute at 
Cawnpore was postponed during the War as all suitable candi- 
dates for the post of rriucipal were engaged on war work, and 
it was not until 1919 that a beginning could he made. The 
services of I)r. E 11. Watson, M a., d s.c., were then secured 
and he took over charge as Principal of the Institute early iu 

1920, temporary laboratory accommodation being arranged for 
until such tunc as permanent buildings should be ready. The 
foundation stone of the main building of the Institute was laid 
by ITis Excellency the Governor on the 2'jtli of November, 

1921. Plans for its completion are now being pushed on as 
rapidly as possible and a staff is being built up as need arises. 
The main objects of the Institute arc to provide a place ‘'where 
students will be taught the elements of engineering and the 
eliemmtry of their particular subject and at tlie same time will 
receive practical training on a factory scale in the subject 
which they are studying.” 

60. Towards the end of .1919 it was decided in streng- 
then the department by the addition of two Deputy Directors 
of Industries in accordance with the recommcndaitions of the 
Indian Industrial Commission. A further step m the same 
direction was taken m 1921 when ten Divisional Riiperinteu- 
dents of Industries were appointed, one for each division, to 
carry out a complete survey of the industries of the province, to 
report the difficulties experienced by different industries to the 
Director and to assist small industries with advice. 

61. A central Emporium was opened at Cawnpore in 
1915, its object being ‘‘the maintenance of a proper and 
uniform standard of work, llie regularization of supply and 
demand, and tlie finding of adequate markets, both within and 
without India.” Eoiir years later the Emporium was trans- 
ferred to Lucknow and placed under the direct charge of the 
Principal of the School of Arts and Crafts. The transfer has 
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been fully iustified by tho rcMuUs unci iho .blmuoruim has 
i done mucirto extend Ibo market or iio art work 
orthe province and to enable produocire to Hot into ton 1. 
with foraigo dealers. Tho rrmcipa in oharpo, o the 
Corimn attended tho -British liiduBtriOH ,h\i.r in London in 
1920 and 1921 with a large collection ol the host ex.uuplos ol 
the arts and crafts of tlio province, uiid despite seMoe tnulc, 
depression in England placod orders and sold goods loi a 
coLiderable amount. The work of tho Emporium was also 
‘ displayed in the British Industries Euir of .1.'.)2 p, ivlien churgii 
of the exhibits of those proviiicoa was nuibrtakeii by the ollicci, 
who was in charge of the Puujah provimiiul ('xliibils, ^ " 

62. The Stores rurchaso dopartment was ojicncil jn 
SrehS® November, 1921 with the special object of ennoiiragnif- the in- 
departmeat. dustries of the province, lustructions were, iHsiU'd by nnnrii- 
uient that stores required for tho piihlic scrvnuis sluHild m all 
suitable cases be of Indian manufiiotuvo, Tlio depiHiaiient has 
been subjected to much criticism by, and is stdl not |)oiudar 
with some of ,thc departmunls, hut it is believed tb.it its 
creation has already been justified by tlio itisiilts obtained. 
Many orders for stores which would foriuovly I raw, gone 
abroad have been placed in India in conHO([iicuec of the for- 
mation of the department and substantial (iconoinu's, nuule 
possible by consolidation and purchases in bulk, liavo in many 
instances been olTected. 

63. Another Board closely eomieotod with ilm dejairt- 
ment of Industries has recently come ink) boing, iiiiiiu'ly, tlio 
Board of Industrial Loan ComraissioiicrH. It lias been (uvated 
to deal with all applications from indiisla'ialiHts for JiiiHiiieial 
assistance, and its creation should appreciably ligbtea the woJ'k 
of the Board of Industries. 

64. It is intended to expand the Technical Be.bool, Tmelc- 
now, into a College for the insti'iiction of mccluiiueal and 
electrical engineers, hut tho scliomo has boon arrcstml for tlici 
present by lack of funds. Meanwlulo it is proiiostul to refer 
the scheme for further consideration to a coinmitl.ocs on wbieh 
representatives of the Lucknow TlnivorBity will sit, tlicir lulvico 
being required as it is intended to associate the proposi'd 
College from the outset with that University. 

j . ; . With the advent of peace apd coiiscquont ressatioii 

1919-k^^ demands from the Army and tho return of foreign eninpid,!- 
tion it was natural that there should ho some deproHNioii in tlio 
industries which had benefited by war conditions. This 
depression hag been aggravated by tho unsotHod slute of affairs 
and the general malaise which India in common ivith the rest 
of the world has experienced. Eor a short time after tho 
eoncliision of the Armistice it seemed not unlikely that the 
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province, with the rest of India, was about to enjoy a period 
of industrial expansion, the like of which had never before 
been seen. A wave of optimism swept over the land. Capital 
was plentiful and was attracted by the possibilities of indus- 
trial development, so that company promoters had little diffi- 
culty in obtaining funds to finance all lauds of industrial 
schemes. Some of these were sound, some unsound, but all 
sogn found themselves handicapped by the post hoUiitu difficul- 
ties, which have been a bar to progies.s generally, in particular 
the difficulties of obtaining machinery, railvay tran.sport and 
coal. In addition the dramatic rise and fall in the exchange 
Value of the rupee helped further to disturb the normal current 
of trade, and the unprecedented trade slump throughout 
Europe which commenced in the autumn of 1020 restricted the 
European demand for Indian products, raw and manufactured. 
These various causes have made the past two years a period 
of small prosperity for most industrialists in the province, and 
new industries have been conspicuous by then absence. The 
hope, however, may be expressed with some confidence that 
when the tide turns again the work accomplished in the past 
few years will have put the province in a strong position to 
take advantage of it. 

Education. 

GG. The last ten years have been marked by a great 
advance in educational schemes and an increasing interest 
among the intelligentsia in educational problems. Rocondary 
education had received considerable attention in the time of 
Sir John Hewett and the chief desideratum at the beginning 
of the decade was the reform of primary education. A com- 
mittee known as the Piggolt Goininittec was appointed, thei’e- 
fore, to enquire into the comparative backwardness of this 
branch of education and make recommendations for its im- 
provement. Eollowing on its report the whole system of 
primary education was revised with the object of making the 
full course the aim of all children who undergo primary educa- 
tion. Special steps were also taken to encourage primary 
education among Muhaimmadan.s and other special classes. 

67 Throughout the last fiA'^c vears Sir Hai'cnurt Butler, 
fiiAst as Lieutenant Governor and afterwards as Governor, 
has made educational progress the keystone of his policy. 
As a result this period, in spite of adverse political and 
economic conditions, has been one of unprecedented expansion. 
Projects haA^o been put into operation, which aim at a rapid 
extension throughout the province of facilities for primary 
education, including a systematic scheme of grappling with 
the problem of educating depressed and backward classes. 
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Pi'ovisioii has also been made lov iiddiiioiiiil ])riiuiirv l/curlioi'K 
and an increase in the accommodation jirovided in socoudary 
schools As regardK Ihig'lisli education , the cliuh' rel'orins liavc! 
been the introduction of com]mlsory science into the Hchool 
curriculum, improvement in the pay of tcacherw and a hbcriil 
increase in the provision for scliohn'shijiH. As I'Ofiards (Iniver- 
sity education the recoinmondatious of Mir Michael Wiullcr's 
Committee ivcrc put into mimodiale rfli'ct with due niodilhm- 
tions to suit conditions in these provinces. The inlicnncdiaie 
classes, winch imposed a heavy hurdmi niion liidversity 
workers, have been relegated to their proper jiositinn in liccon- 
dary education and at the same time the Univcrsilics have been 
relieved of all ]U'c-c()llegiid.e eMimiiiatious hy liie instil-ntion of 
a Board of PTigl^ Hchool and [iitermodiaic Ihhieatiion. Mean- 
while the constitution of llio (fniversities liiiii lu'cn retnndelli'd 
by legislation. At Lucknow a new rosiileiitiid unitary I hdver- 
sity has been cheated within the last thiei' years by the in- 
corporation of the existing Collogos, Q'lin Ailahahaii Diiiw'r- 
Rity has been reconstituti'd ; it ri'tains its aiilhoritv over out- 
lying isolated Colleges, hut has assumed the characteristics of 
a teaching University within the pnadnets of the. city of 
Allahabad. Universities have also Ixurn foinuli'd at Lmiarcs 
and Aligarh. 


Expansion 

of 
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68. The scheme for the expansion of primary oclncatiun 
with a view to doubling enrolment witluiva few years, wln'e.h 
was foi'imilatod in 11)18, involved a. juiiiiher of subsidiary 
schemes. The provision which had to he iniido wns heyonll 
the capacity of the district hoards and i.he cost had to he 
assumed by the Provincial (loverniumit. An incri'iise m 
enrolment demanded an increase in tlin staff a.iul it wan round 
necess.my to hasten the rate of output from the tmining cliisses 
tor a short period in order to train all uvailable nie.in At the 
same time it was not considered dosuuhlc to lower I.he standard 
of educational qualifications for the teaehing profession and 
expansion m vernacular middle e,(hica,tion he.canie. a corolla, ry 
0 expansion in primary education. Hem again the (iiie.stioii 
of accommodation presented itself and again the hoards wm'e 
financed rom provincial sources, The, inmva„se in vernacular 

teacliers_ Phe number of primary .scIiooIk for Indian hoys 
increased during the fmst half of the decade from ‘[y 

and to /87,,507 in the second half,, Tiro iiua-ease Is eonsider- 

will an qmnqnon- 

rvith an inciea.se in recurring exponclitiire from 26,03 
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iiiAiJ.T iU 1,/li Lo .1)0 Jaliiis m i‘.l-Z-A, e\L'u making aiiowamce 
iOr me Uict tiiat tiie speuuiiig value ul tlic rLi[.ee ib eoubiderably 
iL,ao liow mail iL \\na live years ago. 'ilieie was in laet boiiie 
laii ill nuroimeiiL m Jn uistnets m tlie year I[l2i-Z'A, wincn 
IS generally attributed to iioii-eo-operaliou, iiialana, llie use 
in |)ii(es and wages aim aiveisioii ut I, lie liiuas pimided lor 
eX|/ansion lowiuns ineeling llie cost ol inereasing tlio pay ot 
leaciiors. Another eontribiiLory cause oi tins decline is 
probably to be lound in the fact that there was an indiscrimi- 
nate enrolment dunng tlie hrst two years oi expansion winch 
has been i'oilowed by a natural dellation as the eiiLluisiasin ol 
llie authorities has waned and tlie inspecting olhccrs ha\e 
lound time to inspect registeis more closely, llul it is clear 
that the experiniGiit oi attempting to double' the number of 
pupils in primary schools within a sliort period has hardly had 
a lair trial iii the conditions of the past iciv j'ears, 

69. Une of the moat iniijortaut reiorms of the iieriod improve- 
from the educational point of view has been the improvement in the 
m the status ol the teaching profession in. all gi'ades. In the ofthe 
wmrds of the present Director of Public Instruction, “ The teacbiiig 
past quinquennium lias seen the (irst systematic attempt to profession, 
make the proi'essmii a respcetahle one." The salaries of verna- 
cular teachers, both secondary and primary, have been so 
increased that these teachers arc now' able to live fairly com- 
fortably, wdiereas tlioiv condition live years ago was deplorable 
Although there has been a certam amount of dissatisfaction 
expressed at the measure of improvement, yet the majority of 
teachers appear to appreciate the efforts made at a time of 
great financial stringency, and that the improvement effected is 
not negligible is shown by the case with which recruits can now 
be obtained for all grades of the profession. 

7U. A summary of the progress iiiudc in Llie last few pefects and 
years would not be complete without some mention of the weaknesses 
points in respect of which educational progress is still nnsatis- 
iactui'}. (July a small jiercentage oi llie boys wdio enter administra- 
primary schools complete the course and the httlo benefit which tion. 
miglit be obtained from instruction in infant classes is lost in 
many cases by irregular attendance. Although the position of 
the teaching staff' has now been placed on a more satisfactory 
fooling, there is still plenty of room for iinjirovemeiit in the 
qualil}' of the teachers forthcoming. The standard of w'oi'k 
is admittedly low and the teachers show' little pride in their 
profession. The number of enthusiasts is very small and the 
majority still take up teaching as a ‘‘ pis aller ” or as a tem- 
porary refuge ; as a result the work turned out by the average 
student is all too often unsatisfactory. The general opinion 
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IS iiliafc education in primary sclioola ia below tlic atandard tliat 
ill should by now have reached, and that It ia not improving. 
As regards i'emale education tlicro ia liltlo new to record, 
although some shght progress has been made. 'J'lio Jiumher ol 
primary schools lor girls lias iurn'easccl in the last livo years 
iioin 1,083 to 1,337 and the average niiinbev ol girls on the rolls 
from 33,398 to 4‘2,ri9. The difficulty of staOiiig scliools with 
competent teachers is as great as over ; tlierc is still a popula,r 
prejudice against the education ol woiiu'.ii and their emaneij)!!- 
tion from the pardah system which makes it diffieult lor women 
to take up the teaching prolcssion. Until popular opinion 
changes in this respect, it is to bo Icared that tlio statistics of 
lemale education will continue to be depressing reading. 
As regards the education ol the depressed classes ju'ogress 
appears to vary* according to local circnm stances and kwail 
eiithasiasm. It is inisai'o as yet to geiicimlize about tlio 
awakening ol the depiressed elasHcs to a desire for educatloji 
over any large area. ll'Jie piolitical agitation ol tlio last lew 
.years has had a bad eU'eet on odiicalioii generally. Mtliough 
the definite campaign laiiiiohod against tlic cdiiealional systtuu 
of the province has been delealed, them is a eonscnsiis of 
opinion that it has weakened discipiiine and that il, will 
probably be some time before discipline can bo vc-uHtahlislieci. 
Perhaps it wonll be truer to say tiiat j'ceont agitation 
has shown up the weakness of previous diHeijilino, railior 
than, that indiscipline has iiieroaHcd. llere ag'aiu tlic lault 
seems to he in the quality ol tlie teiicliors who at pmsoiit lonn 
the staff of the majority of schools. As one liispe.c.toj’ romarkH, 
There lias been too little eoiusideration of the ]iaiejit fact that 
it is the character of llie master and piarticularly of tlic head- 
rnaster that makes or mars llie scliool, WliemWor there is a 
strong respected man at the iiead of an institution tlio cliaiiees 
0 disorder are infinitesimal, and as soon as jmlilie oiiinion 
emands such men at the head of all odue.atioiial institiitions 
there will be no such things as strikes." 

_ 71. Although the new Council was not respimsihle Aw tlio 

initiation of the numerous cdiieatioiial Helieine.s that iiavo 
characterised the last few years, it lias adopted a sympatlietie, 

carrying ihein out. The Lucknow and Allahabad University 

W n ^ ^ Lclneation. wliieli will 

lave a pieponderatmg influence in aocoiulary edueation wia 
brough into being by tlie new Conneil. .1 

whole, have displayed sound judgment in dealing with e'diica 
tional questions and while insisting on tlio uocd^'or all-round 
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expansion have shown a geniiine desire to maintain reasonable 
strndards of efficiency. 


Excise. 

72, Earing the greater part of the decade the revenue 
from excise contmiiecl to increase, this being mainly due at 
fii'st to increased con.sumption, and subsequently to enhance- 
ment of dnty in respect of all important exciseable commodi- 
ties. In the year 1911-12 the revenue rose from 101 .13 
lakhs to 110 .80 hikhs, while the consumption of country 
spirit rose from 1,329,200 to 1,450,200 gallons. By 1916-17 
the revenue had reached 131 .82 lakhs, and in the following 
year it stood at 142 .05 lakhs, while the consumption figures 
of country spirit showed little change, the amounts being 
1,455,000 and 1,460,000 gallons for these two years respec- 
tively. There was a further rise in the revenue in 1918-19 
to 156 .09 laklis and the consumption of country spirit also 
rose, slightly to 1,468,000 gallons. Eeveniie expanded in the 
following year by an additional 16 lakhs, but further enhance- 
ments of duty resulted in a apprccia,blc decline in consumption 
under nearly every head, the consumption of country spliit 
falling to 1,115,934 gallons, 1920-21 again showed a slight 
inc.reasc in consumption to 1,138,030 gallons, while the total 
excise revenue rose by 8 .68 lakhs to 181 .15 lakhs, but this 
was entirely due to the favourable economic conditions of the 
first nine months of the year. The last quarter of the year 
witnessed a greatly reduced consumption to which many 
causes contributed, and this reduction in coii.suraption has 
since persisted, with the result that the revenue for the year 
1921-22 dropped to 148 .59 lakhs and the con.smnption of 
country spirit to 576,881 gallons, the lowest consumption on 
record, 

73, There can be little doubt that the main causes of the 
remarlcable fall in consumption dining the year 1921-22 were 
the economic conditions and the great increase m taxation. 
The duty on country spirit was enhanced from fhe beginning 
of that year by no iess than 44 per cent., and in addition to 
this drastic increase the poor harvest of 1920, the general de- 
pression of trade, an unpropitioiis marriage season and fhe 
campaign a, gainst drink, partly political, partly ethical, which 
was organized by tlie non-co-opcrators, all undoubtedly pro- 
duced some effect on the consumption figures. How far 
political agitation was responsible is uncertain, but it is note- 
worthy that the consumption of opium and hemp drugs which 
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i,rere not siiljjoftt’d to the same attack also largely dimi- 
ni Jied. 

7-1 The main lines of the policy which Government 
iuTeiid to pursue in future weie announced in a resolution 
issued last Afarcli on the report received from a committee 
which had been appointed to advise on certain excise ques- 
tions. It was admitted that the formula “ the maximum of 
revenue with the niininium of consumption ” in which the 
excise policy of Governnient had been hitherto crystillized 
lent itself to misconception and was often adversely criticised. 
It was po.ssihlc to .say that Government considered revenue as 
paraiiHjiiiit, and indeed felt no interest in miuirauin con.snmp-' 
non unless it was accompanied by maximum revenue. That 
this criticiMii was very largely nnfouiidecl the figures already 
qiiulfd .^how. X lotal increase of 52 per cent, in the revenue 
derived from country liquor during the ten yeans ending 1020 - 
21 w,i,s accoinpaiiicd by a decrea.se of 26 per cent, in con.suinp- 
tioii, and an increase of 72 per cent, in the revenue derived 
from opium was similarly accompanied by a decrea.se in con- 
.sumption of 36 per cent. In the case of drugs alone was there 
no fall in^ consunijition consequent on the rise m duty, large 
thoiigli this wa.s. In view, however, of the misunderstandings 
to which the formula had given rise Government now re-stated 
Its policy a.s “ the subordination of coii,sidcration,s of revoiiiie to 
the promotion of temperance.” 


Prohibition. 75 . At the same time Government examined the possi- 
bility of total prohibition. It was remarked that opinion is 
far from being inianimoiis about the results of prohibition in 
countries where it is in force, but that on the basis of such 
evidence as was available it could safely be said that total 
prohibition does not produce total abstinence. “It may to 
some extent reduce consumption, it certainly make.s supply 
more difficult : but it never sttips either one or the other. The 
licensed vendor is replaced by the illicit distiller and the smug- 
gler. It was further pointed out that the policy of prohibi- 
tion entailed, certain positive disadvantage.s such as the loss of 
revenue, vliich must he made good from other sources, and an 
increase in tlie preventive e.stablishment to enforce it,’ More- 
over intemperance was not common in this coiintrv, and a.s 
the lower castes aH,snniIated theni.selves to the liigher castes— 
this being them natural tendency— it might be hoped that they 
vonld move towards that total abstinence, which is one of the 
mo.st striking characteristics of the higher castes. Finally if 
prohibition was not to be a farce, it must extend not only’ to , 
iqimr but also to drugs, and prohibition of drugs was a matte? 
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of doabtful expediency, even if it was {’•enerally desired, which 
was doubtful. It was therefore announced tliat Government 
accepted as one of their most important obhgations the reduc- 
tion of the consumption of intoxicants so far as legislative or 
executive action could produce that result. They would not 
be tempted to avoid or minimize that obligation by any desire 
to increase the revenue, but it was their linn conviction that 
ati present and as far into the future as it was necessary to look 
rotal prohibition could and indeed should not be their policy. 

^6. The committee referred to above recommended 
Sweeping changes in the excise system and all tlieir recom* 
meiidations have, with blight inodiftcations, been iiccepted by 
Government and introduced from the beginmng of the current 
year. They include the abolitiou of the aiidtion syslcin for 
disposal of retail licenses to sell counlry sph'it, opium and hemp 
drugs, and the substitution of a system of selected I'endors to 
pay a licence fee graduated on the i.ssues made to each shop 
during each calendar month; the constitution of licensing 
board, s in the larger cities and of advisory committees in mnni- 
f ipalitlos and iiinil areas ; the reduction m the mimbcr of exist- 
ing shops and hours of sale, the removal of all excise sIio)n 
from fairs, the closing of liquor shops on the Hah fe.stival and 
a reduction in the sale strength of country sjurit. The amend- 
ments to the United Pi'ovince.s Excise Act necessitated by the 
committee’s recommendations have been drafted and the 
amending Bill will shortly be placed before the Coinifil. 

Einance. 

?7, With the reforms there was inaugurated a new 
scheme of provincial finance by which a- complete separation 
was effected between the finances of the Government of India 
and the Provincial Government. The obiect of .separation was 
both to remove the necessity for control and inh'i'ference by 
the Central Government and also to render the province inde- 
pendent of that Government for the means of clevelopiuent. 
The sources of revenue over which the province has now com- 
plete independent control are fii'bt of all the income accruing 
from certain provincial departments, of which the most 
important are Land Pievenue, Irrigation, Excise, Forests and 
Stamps ; secondly certain taxes which can he imposed by 
provincial Council without further sanction, such as tax 
non-agricultural land and amusements and registration 
thirdly, the proceeds of loans which may be raised 1; 
Provincial Government in the 0 ]ien market ; and lastly, a 
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in the groivth of re’venne derived from income-tax, so far as 
that growth is attributable to an increase in the amount of 
income assessed. 


Before, however, revenue derived from these sources is 
available for provincial purposes, the Provincial Government 
is under an obligation to make certain payments to the Central 
Government. It has in the first place to make a contribution 
which was fixed by the Meston Committee on Pinancial Eela- 
tions at 240 lakhs. This contribution will be reduced in 
1^‘ourse of time and finally abolished altogether, but at present 
no reduction can be .said to be in sight ; .secondly, all sums 
which had been supplied to the Provincial Government by the 
Government of -India for the purpose of making advances to 
private persons and local bodies and which w'ere still owing on 
the 1st of April, lf)21, have been treated as an advance made 
to the province by the Government of India and must be repaid 
in 12 annual instalments with interest. Thirdly, as regards 
the capital expenditure on irrigation works for which provision 
was made by the Government of India, this province will now 
be liable for the whole interest on this amount, but no ques- 
tion of return of the principal will arise unless the province 
itself desires it. Pinally, the Provincial Government is under 
a statutory obligation to accumulate by annual instalments a 
fund to provide for famine insurance. The annual instalment 
in the case of the United Provinces is .89, GO lakhs. As soon 
a.s the fund amounts to six tiine.s this sum, that is to 237,00 
lakhs, further accumulation may be suspended. 
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iS. These are the main conditions of the financial auto- 
nomy of the province. Eelaxation of external financial control 
las been accompanied by the introduction of internal financial 
control by the Council over the Executive. This control ■ 
how'ever, is restricted to “ voted ” heads of expenditure.’ 
Lertam subjects, such as contributions payable to the Central 
overnment, charges on loans and salarie.s and pensions of 
per.sons appointed by the Secretary of State are excluded. 
Ihe pouer of control is exercised by the Legislature just before 
the beginning of the financial year when the budget estimates 
are pa.^sed and effective exercise of the iiower is further en- 
™i;ed I,y the appointment of the statutory Committee on 
ubh. Accounts. The mam function of this committee is to 
ensme that money is spent within the scope of the demand 

r committee to bring to the 

Council any financial irregularities that it may 
fcraver. Control b, tho Conndl owr onpenaituro h* beoi. 
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further safeguarded by the creation of a Pinance Committee. 
Neither the Government of India Act nor the rules made 
under it provided for the constitution of such a committee, and 
it has been created, therefore, by standing order. Such a com- 
mittee existed under the old regime, being first of all appomted 
in 1912. Up till 1918, however, its influence was insignifi- 
cant, and it met only once a year to consider the estimates 
before they were presented to the Council. Since 1918 its 
dutie.s have been very gi'eatly enlarged. At its monthly 
meetings all important proposals for new expenditure are laid 
before it for detailed criticism. Subsequently, when the time 
comes to decide what items can remain in the schedule of new 
demands and what items in tiew of the estimated revenue 
receipts must be cut out, it is usually again consulted. More 
recently too the Pinance Committee has been invited to give 
advice on wider questions. It- was this committee, for inst- 
ance, that was responsible for the final form taken by the 
k scheme of revision of the salaries of subordinate establish- 
ments. It was consulted on two occasions in connection with 
the provincial contribution to the Central Government, and 
some of its members gave evidence before the Committee on 
Financial Belations. It is becoming more and more a stand- 
ing Advisory Committee to the Finance department. 

79. In last year's report it was noted that the Committee 
on Financial Belations assumed that under the new conditions 
the province would have an increased spending power of 157 
lakhs, and that it had been urged on behalf of the province 
that this increased spending power was purely illusory, as the 
conclusions of the committee were based on figures which 
made no allowance for the new charges which came in the 
train of the new system of Government, nor for the heavy 
recurring liabilities on revised salaries. Even making some 
allowance for the fact that recent conditions have been 
extremely unfavourable, it can hardly be demed that the 
financial history of the provinces during the last two years has 
shown that the general dissatisfaction which was felt at the 
time v'ith the committee’s proposals was justified. 

bO. In 1919-20 the province had an opening balance of 
252^- lakhs, the result of restriction of expenditure during the 
War. Expenditure rose that year with the revision of the pay 
of the superior services and the year closed with a balance of 
221 lakhs. The following year the revision of pay of the clerical 
and menial establishments added very appreciably to the 
expenditure and reduced the closing balance for 1920-21 to 89 
lakhs, The budget for 1921-22 was the first framed under 
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the new conditions. The revenue was estimated at 1,330 
lakhs, but anticipations were disappointed in the case of 
Excise, Eorests and Land llevenue. The yield of the excise 
duties'ih'opped by no less than 62 lakhs, forest revenue by 21-J 
lakhs and land revenue by 10|- lakhs. The actual revenue 
receipts amounted to only 1,238 lakhs. _ On the expenditure 
side the charges against revenue wore eistimated in the budget 
at 1 366 lakhs. The actuals rose to 1,386 lakhs, the excess 
heinff accounted for by the discount and interest charges on 
the loan raised in that year. The year closed with a deficit of 
60 lakhs. The revenue of the current year, 1922-23, was 
estimated in the budget at 1,333 lakhs, while the revised esti- 
mate has fallen to 1,256 lakhs. There have been furlhcr con- 
siderable losses under Excise and Eorests, and a loss under 
Irrigation approximating to that under Land Keveiiue in 1921- 
22, A loss of 31 lakhs under Stamps represenl,s the revenue 
which it was hoped to realise from the enhancement of court- 
fees, a measure which the Council refused to pass. UiidcB- 
expeiidituie the revised estimate is only 0 lakhs above the 
budget estimate. The final result is that the opening balance 
of 252 lakhs in 1919-20 becomes at the end of 1922-23 a deficit 
balance of about 133 lakhs. 

81. The causes of the present unsatisfactory position have 
been alluded to above Two of the cause, s, naiiiiely the decline 
in excise revenue and the decline in forest mvomic, are 
discussed elsewhere. The third cause is the iinsatisfactory 
nature of the financial settlement made between the Central 
and Provincial G-overnments. The Moston Oominittee on 
Einancial Eelations calculated the normal revenue of this ]iro- 
vince at 1,232 lakhs and the normal expenditure ut 835 lakhs. 
Leducting in addition from the normal revenue the contribu- 
tion of 240 lakhs the committee left the provinco with 157 
lakhs increased spending power, wliicl) they desci'ihed as a 
“ windfall so vast that it could not be employed ju’ofitably for 
several years,” although they admitted that ” considerable 
arrears of administrative progress are now due.” In their 
estimate of revenue the committee have not been far wrong, 
for their over-estimate of excise revenue has been almost 
exactly set oS by an pnder-estimate of the revenue from 
stamps. But their calculation of normal expenditure has been 
very uide of the mark. Including the contribution of 24fl lakhs 
the committee’s “normal” expenditure was 1,076 lakhs, 
whereas the expenditure for 1921-22 was 1,386 lakhs, and the 
expenditure in the current year will be about 1,329 lakhs. 
Thus in these two years actual expenditure will exceed the 
committee’s estimate by no less than 565 lakhs. 
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82. The following figiu.-es, whicli give the extra expeudi- Reasons for 

ture foi these two years in each case, explain the excess increase in 

expenditure 

Lalihs. 

(1) Revision of pay of services and establish- 
ments ... ... ... 304 

(2) Cost of reformed administration ... 16 

♦ (3) Excess expenditure under Civil Works 25 

(4) Excess expenditure under Jails ... 20 

(5) Lo.ss on account of exchange ... 16 

(6) Temporary increase in the smaller 

pensions ... ... .. 6 

(7) Additional expenditure on education 110 

(8) Additional expenditure on agriculture 10 

(9) Interest and discount chaiges on loan 61 

Of the above items the fii'st, second and sixth, that is to 
say, revision of pay and pension and the charges incun-ed on 
'-.a.ceoimt of the reformed administration, w'ere of an obligatory 
nature. The increa.sed expenditure under Education, Agiicul- 
ture and Civil Works repie, seats an attempt to make up tho.se 
arrears of progress to which the committee refei-red. The 
excess expenditure under Jails was due partly to the high level 
of prices, and partly to the disturbances of 1921-22 which 
greatly increased the jail population The loss on exchange 
was due to the vagaries of the rupee, while as regards the last 
item — interest and discount charges on loan — unless Govern- 
ment had raised a loan it would have been impossible to finance 
the construction of the Sarda Canals. It is clear therefore that 
even if the Provincial Government had been content since the 
inception of the Reforms to mark time and had incm-red no 
expenditure that was not of an obligatory nature, the 
■‘normal ” expenditure of 1,075 lakhs (including the 240 lakhs 
contribution) would have been largely exceeded And the un- 
satisfactory nature of the financial settlement has been aggra- 
vated during the past two years by the fact that in many cases, 
especially since retrenchment of Central expenditure has 
become a pressing necessity, the Goveiminent of India have 
passed on to the provinces charges that in the original settle- 
ment were classed as Central. 

83. Expenditure in excess of revenue is at present being iiie united 
met from the United Provinces Loan account. Tliis loan was Provinces 
raised in the open market in 1921, its immediate purpose ^In^^Loan. 
being to finance the construction of the Sarda Canals which 

will cost eventually about 10 crores. Apart too from the 
Sarda Canals funds were urgently required for general 
development. The loan is an adaptation of a form of loan 
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common in America, known as “ limited option." It fg 
income-tax free, bears interest at 6 per cent, and was iesued 
at 93. It proved a very popular investment and the period for 
receiving investments had to be shortened considerably. The 
total proceeds of the loan (face value) were just under 420 
lakhs. The capital expenditure charged to the loan has so far 
amounted in two years to 230 lakhs, and there is at present 
a considerable overdraft on the balance to meet ordinary ex- 
penditui-e in excess of revenue. The problem pressing for 
immediate solution is the reduction of this overdraft. 

84. Assuming that agricultural and political conditions 
remain favourable, it may be expected that revenue will soon 
begm to return to normal and that there will at the same time 
be some slight reduction in expenditure. On the most favour- 
able supposition, however, it is clear that without drastic re- 
medies an equilibrium between revenue and expenditure cannot 
be established. The Council has already expressed its views 
on various occasions on the question of the financial positionr^ 
The general cry has been " retrenchment ” coupled with " no 
more taxation,” To meet the wishes of the Council efforts have 
been made during the past year to explore all possibilities of 
curtailing expenditure and increasing revenue, The Special 
Officers who were appointed to deal with the question have 
made proposals which, if they are all accepted, will mean an 
improvement in the position by some 30 to 40 lakhs. Some 
of these proposals have already been accepted ; these consist of 
proposals for the improvement of revenue to the extent of S '70 
lakhs and proposals for the reduction of expenditure by 2 '20 
lakhs. Piirther proposals for a reduction of expenditure by 21 
lakhs are still under consideration and their fate is uncertain. 

The recommendations of the Public Works Oommitiee will 
ultimately, if accepted, result in a further economy of 6 lakhs. 
Some progress has, therefore been made in the d'esirod direc- 
tion, but a good deal still remains to be done. That the non- ' 
official members of the Legislative Council are not altogether 
satisfied with the extent of retrenchment already effected may 
be seen from their passing a resolution in the last session of the 
year recommending the appointment of a new Retrenchment 
Committee, chiefly non-official, which it is ihonghi will be in 
a better position to deal with the question than individual 
officials or an official body. This resolution has been accepted 
y Government. Making every allowance, however, for the 
economies which may be expected to result from the efforts of 
is committee, there seems little possibility of recovery from 
e present unsatisfactory position without the imposition of 
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further taxation. Many of the proposals that have been made 
for retrenchment are of such a nature that it is impo.ssible to 
give effect to them immediately, and it is very doubtful 
whether any further proposals involving an appreciable re- 
duction ill expenditure can be made to take effect from an 
early date. Moreover, the Government is committed to a 
considerable amount of obligatory and semi-obligatory expendi- 
ture >n the near future. The new University at Lucknow and 
the reformed University of Allahabad wMl require assistance 
for many years to come. The change of policy m regard to 
intermediate education, embodied in the Intermediate Educa- 
tion* Act, IS also an expensive change. The separation of 
judicial and executive functions, for which there has long been 
a widespread demand, will add appreciably to tiie recurring 
expenditure of the province. The mstitution of a Chief 
Court for Oudh, which has been sanctioned by the Secretary 
of State, will also involve some additional expense. Einally, 
jlie main recommendations of the Jail Committee cannot be 
carried into effect without very heavy expenditure. It is at 
least certain that without a definite increase in income none 
of these contemplated reforms can be introduced, nor can any 
progress be made with the schemes for the moral and material 
improvement of the people which the Ministers for the Trans- 
ferred Subjects are doing their best to advance. 

Public Works Department— Proposed re-organization. 

85. A committee of officials and non-officials was 
appointed m March, 1922 to work out a detailed scheme for the 
re-organization of the Public Works department. The general 
principle which first appeared in the report of the Decentraliza- 
tion Committee of 1907, that the department sliould confine 
ilself to work which could not satisfactorily be discharged hy 
private agency or by means of district boards and munici- 
palities, has been accepted by Government and the task of the 
committee was to suggest methods whereby the encouragement 
of private enterprise, economy in recurring expenditure and 
simplification of procedure might be promoted. The main 
recommendations of the committee are summarised below : — 

(1) Building woiks financed from local funds should 
be entirely controlled by the local body concerned. 

(2) Except in Kumaun and Debra Dun, all local roads 
should be transferred to the control of the local 
bodies which pay for their mamtenance. 

(3) Provincial roads, ferries, rest-houses, etc., in certain 
districts should be transferred to the care of local 
bodies, whether district boards, municipal boards 
or cantonment committees. It should be the 
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accepted policy that in course of time all provincial 
roads should be thus transferred. 

(4) The Public Works department should inspect all 
important bridges and ferries on both provincial and 
local roads. 

(oj Government should pay the boards a contribution 
for establishment charges at a percentage on the 
maintenance grant for the provincial roads irans- 
ferred. The boards should then be expected to 
strengthen their engineering staff. 

(5) Local boards should have full administrative powers 
in respect of public works financed entirely from 
then.' own funds. 

(7) Lpcal boards should be permitted to ask foi’ tlie 
help of the Public Works depaitment in the case 
of bridges, irrespective of limits of costs, oi' of 
other buildiiig works costing more tlian Es. 20,000 
but in no other cases. Por this help a contribution 
would be payable. 


(8) When a local board work is partly financed from 
provincial funds Government should lay down the 
conditions under which the work is to be carried 
out. 

(9) The construction and design of petty works costing 
less than Es._ 5,000 should be entirely in the hands 
of the administrative department concerned. 

(10) The designs for minor woiks, required by adminis- 
trative departments, that is to say, works coating 
less than Es. 20,000 or, in the case of works follow- 
ings standard plans, less than Es. 30,000, should 
be obtained from private firms by the head of the 
department concerned, thongli the Public Works 
department should be required to inspect minor 
works during construction. 

(11) The Public Works department should design major 
works for^ administrative departments unless 

. suitable designs can be obtained from private firms. 

{LA) ihe preparation of projects should bo curtailed so 
tliat the amount of projects does not largely exceed 

nqi ^ rv allotted for construction. 

(Id) The Pubhc Works department should be re-organiz- 
ed m seven divisions, each to be in charge of an 

xecu ive Engineer, assisted by two or more Assis- 
tanti Eiigineerg, 

T^°°^};SBperintending Engineers in tlic Build- 
ings and Eoads branch should be abolished, 
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(15) The majority of the committee recommend that the 
Buildings and Koads branch should be professional- 
ly controlled by the Chief Engineer aided by one 
Deputy Chief Engineer at headquarters and a 
Personal Assistant. 

(16) The Superintending Engineers in the Irrigation 
branch should for the present be maintained, but 
their offices should be amalgamated with the office 

* of the Chief Engineer. 

(17) The branch of the Superintending Engineer, Public 
Health department, should be separated from the 

. Public Works department and placed under the 

Local Self-Government department. The Superiii- 
tendiug Engineer should have full powers of techni- 
cal sanction. » 

There was some difi'erence of opinion in the committee on 
the question of the abohtion of the territorial Superintending 
Engineers in the Buildings and Eoads branch and the appoint- 
inent instead of one or two Deputy Chief Engineers. Some 
members of the committee also recommended that the civilian 
officer, whom it is proposed to attach to the department in 
order to assist in giving effect to the scheme of re-organization 
should from the outset be placed in permanent charge of the 
Secretariat in both branches of the department. The majority 
of the committee, however, did- not recommend thi.s No 
orders have yet been passed by Government on the cdmmittee’s 
report, but it is understood that steps will shortly be taken to 
caiTy out the most important recommendations contained 
therein. 


Judicial department. 

86. There was a decline both in Agra and in Oudh of the 
offences dealt with by the criminal courts in 1921. The figures 
reflect the conditions of the year. In some districts of the 
Agra province the non-co-operation movement was to some 
extent responsible for a fall in petty cases, as some complain- 
ants, by reason of it, took their grievances not to the ordinary 
courts but to the non-co-operation courts or to the so-called 
“ national panchayats.” The number of offences against the 
State remained at a liigh figure, which is not unnatural in view 
of the unrest and agitation prevailing throughout the period. 
Contempts of the lawful authority of public servants were also 
far more frequent than in the past. In Oudh, except for 
political offences and those arising out of agrarian unrest, there 
was a decrease in every class of offences as compared with the 
figures for the preceding two years. 
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The Aligarh Sessions division was reconstituted during the 
year and a separate Sessions division was created for the area 
comprising the revenue district of Bulandshahr. Separate 
divisions have still to be established, as soon as necessary funds 
are available and requisite buildings erected, for Basti and 
ifuzafarnagar. 

The Allahabad High Court have drawn attention to the ab- 
solute necessity for the revision of the scale of allowances paid 
to witnesses in criminal cases, summoned at the instance of Ihe 
police. The rates at present in force are only two annas and 
four annas per diem, according to the class of person. It is 
the intention of Government to raise these rates to five anuj^s 
and ten annas respectively, but shortage of funds has so far 
prevented this being done. This is unfortunate, as it cannot 
be denied that, all investigation and prosecution of crime is 
most seriously handicapped so long as the rates are not raised 
above their present level. 

87. As regards original civil suits in the Agra province 
there was a marked' decrease, mainly in Muneifs’ courts. 
Various reasons are given for this. One district would attri- 
bute it to high prices and political movements ; another sug- 
gests that timely rains and a good harvest made it easy for cre- 
ditors to collect their debts without resorting to the courts ; in 
some judgeships there seems little doubt that the opening of 
the non-co-operation courts resulted for a short time in fewer 
institutions of petty cases in the regular courts, this ceasing as 
soon as it became apparent that the non-co-operation courts 
were powerless to enforce their decrees. There was a similar 
but less marked decrease in original suits iu Oudh, particularly 
in respect of suits for money or moveable property. 

The Allahabad High Court have remarked that there are 
at present lu existence many serious impedimenta to the 
eflicient and prompt disposal of judicial business. Special 
xnention is made of the msufficient number of courtm in- 
ajquate court buildings, the difficulty which many judicial 
officeis and the ministerial staff experience in obtaininfl- house 
accommodation, and the urgent need of improving the worlc in 

SonX St ““rts by rnaiing 

SeS ' ‘ypCTntmg machines, copjhsta and steno- 

The Judicial Commissioner for Oudh refers in vpI 

enniinn nf Act . i ^ iiuctuous applications for ex- 
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sales. At present this work is largely in theffiands 
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of peons or process servers and complaints of inattention or 
malpractices in making attachments and sales and releasing 
properties are not infrequent. A higher percentage of 
fructuous applications and the realization of better sales might 
be expected if each district had a suitable staff of bailiffs and 
amins to carry out the work. 

88. A committee was appointed by Government in 1921 
under the Chairmanship of Mr. Justice Stuart to work out a 
scheme for the separation of judicial and executive functions. 
Its appointment was the outcome of a resolution moved in the 
Legislative Council in April of that year and accepted by 
Government, but it should be noted that the principle of 
separation had already been agreed to by Government. 

The main recommendations of the committee were : — 

(1) that the trial of rent and revenue cases should 
remain in the hands of executive officers ; 

(2) that as no officer who is responsible for a criminal 
prosecution should be in any way connected with 
the trial of a case or be in a position to control the 
officer who tries it, the present district staff should 
be divided into two distinct departments, one to 
carry on the executive functions of the district 
officer and his subordinates, and the other to be 
employed exclusively on criminal judicial work ; 

(3) that all criminal appeals should be tried by Sessions 
Judges ; 

(4) that the non-judicial functions at .present imposed 
by the Criminal Procedure Code on Magistrates 
should be retained by the executive officers. 

As regards the “ preventive ” sections of the Code, that is 
sections 107 to 110, the committee was divided, though its 
members agreed that in 14 of the larger towns cases under 
these sections should be tried by Magistrates and not by execu- 
tive officers. 

The scheme will necessitate a considerable increase in staff 
and establishment, besides additional building accommodation. 
It is receiving the careful attention of Government, but the 
translation of the recommendations of the committee into 
effect cannot be proceeded with until the financial position 
materially improves. 

The Census. 

89. The provincial census was taken on the 18th March, 
1921, the procedure adopted being practically the same as in 
1911. The census authorities experienced much trouble and 
difficulty owing to the non-co-operation movement : its effect 
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was negligible in rural tracts, but in many towns it resulted 
in refusal by non-of&cials to act as census officers and refusal 
by beads of famibes to give the necessary information. Both • 
forms of recusancy were, however, overcome, and though this 
opposition was responsible for throwing much extra work on 
all concerned, it is believed that it did not affect the accuracy 
of the returns. 

90. The census showed a population of 46,510,668, which 
is a decrease on the figures of the previous census of 1,486 ,6§6. 
The gi'eatest single cause of this remarkable decline is indubit- 
ably di&ea.se, in particular the influenza epidemic of 1918, 
which is estimated to have cost the province some 2,800,000 
lives and which by its capricious incidence obscures aU lesser 
causes of variation in the population. Females suffered more 
severely than males and the provincial proportion of females 
to males per thousand has di'opped from 915 to 909. The 
decrease in population is heaviest in the west, particularly m 
the submontane districts and in Bundelkhand; it approxi- 
mate, s to the iiroviucial average loss m the centre; in the 
extreme east and also in the hills there is no loss, while in the 
easffirr submontane districts and especially in the Gorakhpur 
division there is an absolute increase of population. Twelve 
districts show iucreases and thirty six districts decreases. 

91. Amongst other interesting facts disclosed by the 
census may be mentioned a dechne in the projiortion of married 
persons_ compared with the 1911 statistics. Widowers and 
unmamed women are proportionately much more numerous. 
The cause of this decline seems partly to be physical and partlv 
economic. Mortality from the influenza epidemic was most 
severe among people m the prime of life, while the abrupt rise 
m the cost of hvmg has necessitated a postponement of mar- 
riage amoug the professional classes. 

fv thousand of the popula- 
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more than 20 millions. The peasantry of northern India were 
at that time undoubtedly almost naked. Blankets were un- 
known to them, shoes were seldom worn and little furniture 
was used save a few earthen vessels (vide Moreland’s “India at 
the Death of Akbar’’). At the present time the people have 
long been more or less substantially clothed and shod, there are 
few who do not possess blankets and brass pots are almost in 
ipiiver.sal use. Moreover, the amusements of the common 
people are probably more numerous and more varied now than 
they were in the time of Akbar. In the last few years also it 
has been noted by competent observers that the return from 
abroad of a large number of men who have become habituated 
to a higher standard of hving has resulted in a rise in the 
standard of living all round. 

94. In view, therefore, of this apparent rise in the stand- 
ard of hving it might possibly be thought that the reason for 
the decline in population was in some slight degree to be found 
here. This opinion, however, would not, it is thought, be 
justified. It is quite clear that, but for the havoc wrought by 
disease in the last few years, there would have been a positive 
increase in the population. To find a really healthy year it is 
necessary to go back to 1916 ; 1918 was excessively unhealthy, 
while 1919 and 1920 could only be called healthy in comparison 
with that year. It seems unquestionable that up to the present 
time, leaving temporary set-backs from epidemic diseases out 
of consideration, the number of people and the standard of 
living have been rising together and that the rise in the 
standard of living has not in any way operated as a natural 
check on increase. 

95. The question remains, will the people continue to 
multiply indefinitely and will nature continue to interfere every 
few years with a calamity to check this? The question is 
answered in the affirmative by the Census Superintendent who 
believes that, although a rise in the standard of living may 
operate as a natural check on increase in other countries, it 
does not do so in India. The Hindustani peasant, he remarks, 
has a wonderful faculty for cutting his coat according to his 
cloth. “ He wdll give himself all the necessaries and luxuries 
available to him if he can afford them : if the pressure on 
means of subsistence increases he will cheerfully dispense not 
only with luxuries but also with what others might call 
necessaries.’’ He believes, therefore, that the limit of 
pressure of population on means of subsistance has not yet been 
reached anywhere in the province and that a rapid increase is 
under normal conditions likely to be resumed after a few years. 
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“If,” he concludes “ a stage is reached— and when all has 
been said it may not be far distant, for the density of some of 
the eastern districts is unparalleled in any rural tract outside 
China— when both the population and the standard of living 
cannot he maintained, it is quite possible that the latter and not 
the former will contract.” So long, therefore, as the habits 
and customs of the people do not admit any check on the 
natural rate of increase, the only hope of a continued rise in the 
population together with a rise or at any rate no fall in the 
standard of living must be found in industrial progress ; but 
althougli there has been of late years a considerable expansion 
in this direction, it hardly seems likely that a complete solution ' 
of the problem will be found here. Industrial concerns at 
present are too concentrated in a few towns to affect the 
province as a whole, for labour is immobile and shows no signs 
of acquiring mobility. Whatever view may be held on this 
question, it cannot be denied that the subject is one of the 
greatest importance and deserves the closest attention of all 
who are interested in the welfare of the peasantry. Those who 
complain that the rise in the standard of living since India 
came under Western control is negligible would do well to 
remember that the general experience of Western countries 
has been that a rise in the standard of living can, as a rule, in 
the absence of any factors, uatural or artificial, favouring an 
increase in production, only result from the imposition of a 
check on the natural rate of increase, and to impress this view 
on their poorer and more ignorant countrymen. 

Public Health. 


96. It has always been recognised that a certain margin 
of error must be allowed for in estimating the value of the 
returns of births and deaths, but comparison of the figures for 
the years 1911 to 1920 with the census statistics suggests that 
this margin of error is much greater than has hitherto been 
supposed. Por according to the annual returns of births and 
deaths there was an excess of births over deaths (in British 
territory only) in these ten years of 957,259, whereas accord- 
^ census there has been a loss in population of 
I,4dij,(J00. Some part of the difference is accounted for by 
the balance of emigration over immigration and some 16,000 by 
transfer of territory, but the bulk of it can only be due to 
maccuiacy m the vital statistics. It seems not improbable that 
the death returns are less rehable than the birth returns and 
mat very many deaths are never reported at all. In the 
autumn of 1918 at least, when the influenza epidemic was at 
its height, the system of reporting brolce down entirely. The 
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village watchman could not cope with the situation and as 
often as not was himself down with the disease. 

97. There can be little doubt that the last two decades General 
have been exceedingly unhealthy in comparison with the three 
decades w'hich preceded them. Prom 1873 to 1901, each census ^nd ° 
that was taken disclosed a large increase in the population, comparison 
Wihile the 1911 census revealed a decline of nearly half a million 

and the last census a decline of nearly one and a half millions, decalj^s^ 
The fall in the population between 1901 and 1911 is attributed 
mainly to the famine of 1907-8, to the malaria epidemic of 1908 
and to the ravages of plague. The vital statistics for the years 
1911 to 1920 show an excess of deaths over births in 1911, 

1918, 1919 and 1920, and a large excess of births over deaths in 
the other years, varying from 724,778 in 19i‘2 to 382,746 in 
1917, and although, as already shown, these figures cannot be 
regarded as reliable, yet it seems clear that they do reflect in 
broad outline the influence exerted on the population by the 
conditions of the period. For all the six years in which the 
population expanded so greatly were healthy years, 1917 not 
being so healthy as the other five ' 1918 was an abnormally un- 
healthy year; 1919 was extremely unliealthy, and 1911 and 
1920 were also unhealthy, though less so than 1919. 

98. The year 1921, too, cannot be said to have been a 1921 
very healthy one as it was marked by a severe outbreak of 
cholera, which caused 149,667 deaths as compared with only 
6,952 in the previous year. In only four years during the last 

51 years has the death-rate from this disease been higher. 

Deaths from dysentery and diarrhoea also rose from 15,873 to 
17,301. In other respects, however, there was some improve- 
ment. The mortality from small-pox fell from 6,354 to 1,439, 
mortality from plague from 24,872 to 24,009, while the number 
of deaths recorded as due to fever fell from 1,442,376 to 
1,361,920. There was a decline also in the number of deaths 
caused by respiratory diseases from 33,198 to 30,317. 

The Director of Public Health points out that there is 
a large excess in urban over rural area mortality under 
the heads of “ dysentery, diarrhoea and respiratory diseases,” 
and while admitting that this may be, in part, due to greater 
accuracy iu registering the cause of death and to overcrowding 
in towns, he believes that it is mainly attributable to the 
increasingly dusty condition of the roads in the larger cities 
caused by heavy motor traffic This belief is supported by the 
fact that the death-rates for these diseases in Agra, Cawnpore, 

Allahabad and Lucknow are considerably larger now than they 
were some years ago. 
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Birth and provincial birth rate dropped in 1921 from 35.55 

death rates per thirasaiid of the population to 34.39 and is now 5.01 below 
in 1321. previous five years' mean. The province has dropped from 

the fourth to the fifth position in the comparative list of the 
birth-rates of the major provinces in India. The death-rate 
rose from 37.23 to 39.57, the rise being' due in the main to 
cholera. The figure is much lower than the quinquennial 
average, but it has only been exceeded nine times during the 
last 41 years. 

Infantile 190. It was not to be expected in vieiv of the conditions 

mortality of the year that mortality among infants would shoiv any 
in 1921. improvement. The death-rate under this head in the districts 
increa.sed from 220.15 per thousand births to 236.53 and in 
municipalities frgm 303.24 to 321.04. Gawupore again headed 
the list with a rate of 580.67 as compared with 551.07 in the 
previous year. As was pointed out last year, it is impossible 
to expect a decline in infantile mortality until the masses 
realise tlie value of modem hyg-ienic methods. The training 
of mid wives continues to receive close attention, but the 
, prohleiu is by no means free from difficulties. The indigenous 
ilai is rarely capable of improvement, and it is difficult to 
obtain young girls for training. 


Public 
health in 
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Eural 
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Ml. Although the actual total recorded number of births 
and deaths for the year 1922 is not yet available, the estimated 
figures of vital statistics show that the year was one of the 
hea tbiest of the past three decades. Both the estimated 
death-rate and the estimated rate of infantile mortality are the 
lowest recorded since 1893. As compared with the year 1921 
mortality showed a declme under all heads, the special feature 
of the year being a very marked decrease in the death-rate 
horn cholera, the total estimated number of deaths from tliat 
isease being only about 3,000. At the same time it must be 
noted that theie was also a considerable declme in the birth- 
rate V Inch appears to have been the lowest recorded since 1881 
It seems however, not unlikely that the decreased birth and 
death-rates may partly be due to under-reporting, resulting' 
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removal of only one of these factors cannot be expected to 
produce much effect. Even if the rural population could be 
made to realise the connection between dirt and disease, 
their poverty would still render the introduction into their 
villages of even the most elementary principles of sanitation a 
matter of serious practical difficulty. There is, however, this 
much consolation that in spite of a total absence of sanitation 
vital statistics show that the villages are, nevertheless, more 
healthy than the towns. 

Lnportant measures have been taken of recent 3^ear3 to 
strengthen the staff of the Public Health department, notably 
by an increase in the number of tmvelhng di.sjiensaries and the 
appointment of additional Assistant Directors of Public Health, 
rt is intended that all Health Officers and all dBcers in charge 
of travelling dispensaries shall lecture in towns and villages on 
the more important subjects connected with public health by 
the aid of lantern demonstrations and carry on their propa- 
" ganda by the aid of coloured posters and dcraoustrations of the 
causes and effects of diseases. In addition ciiiemetograph films 
on public health subjects are now being shown and others are 
in course of preparation. Experience shows that this method 
of propaganda is extremely popular, and it seems probable that 
a general knowledge of hygiene is much more likely to spread 
into the interior of district.s by propaganda of this type than 
by the old methods of dislrihuling leaflets which were never 
read. 

These are all doubtless steps taken in the right direction, 
and if persevered in should do much good. At the same time 
the experience of the last two decades i.s a warning not to trust 
too much to measures of this kind which cannot be expected 
by themselves to effect any gxeat improvement in the physical 
condition of the people. The Medical Officer can do very little 
ill the face of any great epidemic, and the danger of epidemics 
lies in the conditions under w’hich the majority of the people 
live, in the facilities that exist for the spreading of infection, 
and in the lack of stamina which makes them powerless to 
resist attack. At no time has their inability to withstand 
disease been shown more strikingly than in the influenza 
epidemic of 1918, when in spite of all medical efforts they 
died wholesale. The Director of Public Health of a neighbom’- 
ing province remarks that “ the people are unhealthy because 
they are poor.” Health for the masses is primarily _ an 
economic question and economic progress depends on various 
factors. What, loo, is required is not merely an appreciable 
rise in the standard of living measured by the quantity and 
quality of the food consumed, but an appreciable change in 
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all the conditions of village life, The former, however, must 
come first. To quote again from the report of the Director 
referred to above, " if the produce of the land be increased, all 
else is possible; and unless this be done, there may be much 
striving towards public health progi'ess, but there can be no 
great or permanent advance.” The proviso should, however, 
be added that if the population increases pro rata with an 
increase in agricultural produce, the position .will be esacTcly 
the same as it was before. 

10.3. A good deal has been done during the past ten years 
to improve the sanitation of the larger towns but many import- 
ant projects are still held up by lack of funds. Generally speak- 
ing more has been done to meet the need of a pure water supply 
than to re-orgaiiize or replace or add to such drainage works as 
previously existed, though various drainage improvements have 
been effected at Lucknow, Allahabad and other places. The 
congested condition of the larger towns is very inimical to 
health, and steps have been taken during the last few years 
through the medium of Improvement Trusts in Lucknow, 
Allahabad and Cawnpore to open up congested areas and replan 
these cities on better lines. The work, however, is difficult 
and meets with considerable opposition from those in whose 
interest it is mainly designed, and it cannot be expected that 
results will be forthcoming in the improved health of the 
urban population for a long time to come. 

Local Self-Government. 


104. The present position as regards Local Self-Govern- 
ment cannot properly be understood without some reference to 
its past history. It has been recognised for many years that 
little improvement can be expected in the administration of 
local bodies, so long as they are kept under strict official 
control. Decentralization schemes were elaborated in 1870, 
1872 and 1882 and were followed by legislation, but it has 
never hitherto been found possible to give the district boards 
financial independence to any appreciable extent. In the 
General Administration Eeport for 1901-02 it was noted that 
while their responsibilities had been increased, there had been 
little change in their financial position; "while municipal 
boards have been able to raise and spend their own revenues 
with gradually lessening control from above, district boards, 
so far from being able to raise revenue, have to this day never 
really known what was their own financial position. Empti- 
ness of the provincial exchequer has frustrated every attempt 
hitherto to give the boards real independence. Their functions 
have been enlarged gradually, but they have to work on uncer- 
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tarn incomes.” The resolution of May, 1882, which formu- 
lated the pohcy of Lord Lipon’s Government, first laid down 
the principle, which has smce been emphasized on many occa- 
sions, that the object of Local Self-Government is to train the 
people in the management of their own local afiairs, and that 
political education of this sort must m the main take preced- 
ence of considerations of departmental efficiency. Tfie De- 
centralization Commission of 1907-9 made various recommen- 
dations for carrymg this pohcy into efiect, and it was noted in 
the General Administration Heport for 1911-12 that several 
changes had, as a result, been made m the administration of 
local bodies. In particular, district boards had been given 
enhanced powers as regards pubhc works and in munieipahties 
official Chairmen were bemg gi'adually replaced, by non-official 
Chairmen. The other proposals of the Decentralization Com- 
mission so far as mumcipalities were concerned were in the 
main given effect to by the Municipalities Act of 1916. By 
the year 1917-18 the great majority of municipal boards were 
working under non-ofiicial Chairmen, and, generally speaking, 
since the passing of the Act, mumcipal boards have had the 
power to work out their own salvation. 

105. With the district boards on the contrary little pro- 
gress has until recently been made with proposals for decentra- 
hzatiou. But after the momentous announcement of the 20th 
August, 1917, it was obviously undesirable to allow matters to 
stagnate any longer. In commenting on this announcement 
in the Imperial Legislative Council His Excellency the 
Viceroy explained that there were three roads along which an 
advance should be made towards the goal of Self-Government. 
Of these the first road he said ” was in the domain of Local 
Self-Government, the village or rural board and the town or 
municipal council. The domain of urban and rural self-gov- 
ernment was a great training ground from which political 
progress and a sense of responsibihty have taken their start, 
and it was felt that the time had come to quicken the advance, 
to accelerate the rate of progress and thus to stimulate the 
sense of responsibihty in the average citizen and to enlarge hia 
experience.” In 1918 a resolution was issued by the Govern- 
ment of India the object of which was to iudicate the maimer 
in which the Government of India desired that progress 
should be made. The resolution reiterated the principle en- 
unciated by Lord Eipon’s Government and went on to say that 
the general pohcy must be one of gradual removal of unneces- 
sary Government control and of ihfferentiating the sphere of 
action appropriate for Government and for local bodies res- 
pectively. ‘‘ The control of Government,” said the resolution 
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"is at present exercised botli from within and from 
without, and it is mainly by the substitution of outside for 
inside control, and by reduction of outside control, so far as it 
is compatible with safety, that progress m the desired direc- 
tion will be achieved.” The proposals of the G-overnment of 
India were examined by a special committee of the provincial 
Council, which pubhshed its report in October, 1918. A com- 
mittee was also appomted to study the working of the English 
system of Local Self-Government m England. This com- 
mittee’s report was not received until the latter half of 1919, 
and it was subsequently considered desirable that legislation 
based on the reports of these committees should be deferred 
until the reformed Government had come into being. 

106'. It was not, therefore, until 1921 that the United 
Provinces District Boards Bill was introduced into Council. 
As was noted in last year’s report under this measure district 
boards will become entnely elective save for the reservation of 
two seats to be filled by the nomination of the Local Govern-,, 
ment. They will also become entirely non-official and internal 
and external control will be relaxed as much as possible, while 
the powers of taxation confeixed by the Bill carry v^itli them 
some measure of financial independence. The Bill met with 
a w'arm welcome generally except in regard to its taxation 
proposals, which were strongly opposed by the representatives 
of the land-owning class, and except also in regard to the pro- 
posals made in it for the representation of Muhammadans 
which were by some members considered inadequate. A 
compromise on the question of taxation, however, was even- 
tually arrived at, and the Bill was passed by the Council in 
November, 1922, and will come into force with effect from the 
1st Eebruary, 1923. 


107. The Munimpalities Act of 1916 has now been in 
operation for more than five years. It must be admitted that 
the history of municipal administration during these five years 
has not been very encouraging, but some explanation for the 
fahure or partial failure of the boards to fulfil the hopes enter- 
tamed of them is to be found in the adverse economic circumB- 
tances of the times. The annual reports for these years indi- 
cate the defects and weaknesses which are most common. 
The report for 1917-18 commented on the tendency to increase 
expenditure without making adequate provision for a corres- 
pondiug increase in revenue and on the prevalence of a spirit 
ot faction on several boards. Similar remarks were made in 
the report for 1918-19. In the report for 1919-20 it was re- 
marked that while some of the boards still displayed defects of 
tniB k-md, there were signs in others of the growth of a 
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stronger public spirit and a better realization of the evils which 
arise from dissension. At the same time reference was made 
to the tendency shown by the boards to resent the interference 
of experts and to display their independence by rejecting the 
advice of Government officials. In 1920-21 it was noted that 
the position of the boards was not made easier by the mixing 
up of general politics with municipal affaks, and that in some 
municipalities it was becoming for this reason more and more 
difficult to frame and carry through any consistent policy. 
More recently a tendency has been noticed to form Hindu and 
Muslim cliques which display mistrust of each other and -waste 
their time in mutual recrimination. Some municipal boards 
have evinced a deshe to dispense with their Health Officers, 
and almost all have failed to recognise the necessity of better 
sanitation. Another weakness is to be found in the failure of 
many Chairmen to exercise proper super-vision over their 
subordinates and the administration generally. Some of the 
.more important boards have allowed their finances to get into 
an extremelyef unsatisfactory condition. There is a natural 
reluctance on the part of Government to exercise the extra- 
ordinary powers of interference given to it under the Munici- 
palities Act, but there may be no alternative unless a marked 
improvement is shown in the administration of these boards, 
108. That there is considerable room for improvement in 
municipal administration is clear from the report of the 
Director of Public Health and of the Superintending Engineer 
of the Public Health department. The former refers to the 
fact that the bye-laws passed by the board, s relating to public 
health are seldom enforced and might as well not have been 
enacted. The latter remai'ks on the failure of the larger boards 
to exercise proper control over their water-supplies, to recognise 
the necessity for emplo 3 dng competent staff and to utilise pro- 
perly such drainage facilities as exist. He points out that there 
is no municipal water-supply which could not easily be made 
self-supporting if reasonable care was exercised in its manage- 
ment. As it is, almost all municipal water-works are run at a 
loss ; very little attempt is made to check waste and meters 
are neglected. There is often appalling waste of water in 
areas at low levels and consumers living in higher level areas 
have to go without. The result is not only that -neater- works 
everywhere impose a heavy and quite unjustifiable burden on 
municipal finances, but that a large section of the public have 
■very great cause for complaint. It is pointed out in the Gov- 
ernment resolution on the work of the Public Health depart- 
ment that the extent to which waste of water is permitted is 
a serious blot on municipal administration. 
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109. With few exceptions the financial position of the 
boards can only be described as precarious, and as remarked 
by one Coramissioner " the outstanding feature which runs 
through nearly all the annual reports of the boards is the 
steady depletion of balances and the ever increasing disparity 
between income and expenditm-e.” Increased expenditure is 
unavoidable to some extent, but it is clear that there is still a 
strong tendency for boards to sanction extra expenditure vfith- 
out considering whether a corresponding expansion in inconie 
is obtainable. Economy and retrenchment are both necessary, 
and where these will not suffice alone to balance budgets the 
boards must make up their minds to face with resolution the 
unpopular task of levying additional taxation. In addition to 
the unfavourable economic circumstances with which the 
boards are at present struggling, the rise in expenditure with 
the general rise in prices and wages, and the difficulty of 
expanding the municipal revenues to a corresponding degree, 
some of the boards have also been handicapped by changes in , 
their system of taxation and others have not been able to intro- 
duce the new forms of taxation they desire For instance, the 
Muttra and Brindaban boards have long been anxious to intro- 
duce a tax on pilgrims, and the tax would ere now have been 
imposed but for the obstructive attitude of the railway authori- 
ties, who wish to collect the tax in a manner directly opposed * 
to the principles laid down by the Government of India. Many 
municipalities, too, which have substituted terminal taxation 
for octroi have been disappointed by the results. Other boards 
again, the finances of which are based on direct taxation, have 
been handicapped by its unpopularity and the difficulty of 
increasing their income from it. Indeed, in many cases the 
tendency is for the income from direct taxation to decline. 

So long, however, as the financial position remains unfp,vour- 
able few improvements can be introduced either as regards 
water-supply, lighting, up-keep of roads or sanitary facilities. 
All that can be expected of the boards at present is a strenuous 
attempt on the hues indicated to put their financial house in 
Older. The question is the more urgent because it is unlikely 
that Government will in future be able to give the boards 
grants to the same extent as hitherto. Grants will as a rule 
be limited to exceptional cases where funds are required for 
schemes of national or semi-national importance. 

110. And apart from the financial difficulties little 
improveinent can be expected in the administration either of 
mumcipahties or of rural areas, until there are available for 
service m the local boards or committees a larger number of 
men sufficiently educated and endowed with thq necessary 
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qualities of character, free from prejudice and self-seeking or 
other private motives; men of some position and leisure, who 
are ready to devote their time and abilities to work of merely 
local importance. At present the number of such men is few 
relative to the size of the population. The need is most 
apparent in the rural areas, but that it exists in urban areas 
as well is shown by the history of municipal administration 
dm’ing the past few years. 

111. The charge is not infrequently made against Gov- Village 
eminent that insufficient use is made of the ancient basis of 
local administration, the village panchayat or committee of 
elders, a form of self-government which w’as formerly, and for 
certain purposes is still, well understood by the people. An * 
interesting experiment in this direction has* recently been 
initiated with the enactment of the Village Panchayat Act of 
1920, the object of which, in the words of preamble to the 
Act, is "to establish village panchayats to assist in the 
administration of civil and criminal justice, and also to effect 
improvement in the sanitation and other common concerns of 
villages ” The Act provides for the establishment of a pan- 
cliayat for any village or group of villages at the discretion 
of the Collector of the district, the number of members of each 
panchayat varying from five to seven, one of whom shall be 
nominated by the Collector as sarpanch or president. These 
panchayats have power to deal with petty civil suits when the 
amount or value of the claim does not exceed twenty-five 
rupees; they have also power to deal with petty criminal 
offences such as causing hurt, assault, mischief, theft when 
the value of the property stolen does not exceed ten rupees, 
and ordinary case.s under the Cattle Trespass Act and Village 
Sanitation Act. Their powers of punishment are restricted to 
the imposition of a fine of ten rupees or double the damage or 
loss caused in cases which come under the Indian Penal Code, 
to a fine of five rupees under the Cattle Trespass Act and to a 
fine of one rupee under the Village Sanitation Act. In the 
case cf panchayats specially empowered these powers are con- 
siderably enhanced. 


112. The Act was passed in December, 1920, and neces- 
sary rules were made subsequently under it. The first pan- establishing 
chayats were established in July, 1921, in the Agra and Muttra panohayaii, 
districts. By the end of September, 1921, 1,134 panchayats 
were in existence At the end of March, 1922, the number 
had risen to 3,314, and by the end of September, 1922 to 
3,830. While all divisions with the exception of Kumaon 
have now started a large number of panchayats, varying from 
677 in the Allahabad division to 306 in the Agra division the 
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returns for each district show much more variation. Parrukh- 
abad has 255 panchayats to its credit and two other districts, 
Allahabad and Basti, have over 200. Excluding Eumaon, 
there are a dozen districts where the number is less than 200 
but more than 100, 13 where there are more than 50 but less 
than 100, and 17 where there are less than 50. In the 
Kumaon division there are 64 panchayats m Almora, 40 in 
Garhwal and 12 in Naini Tal. Dehra Dun has only 13, Sind 
other districts which return a small number are Muttra, Main- 
puri, Eatehpur, Mirzapur, Sitapur, Unao, Klieri, Baliraich 
and Gonda. 

113. The great variation between districts in the 
number of panchayats established is the natural result of 
Government's deliberate policy. The regulation of the rate of 
advance was left entirely to district officers, who were ins- 
tructed not to establish more panchayats than they could effec- 
tively control. Some were more cautious than others or the 
circumstances of their districts were less favourable. The 
field of choice was restricted by the necessity of avoiding 
villages given over to non-co-operation or riven by faction. 
Elsewhere men of the necessary intelligence, integrity, and 
force of character were often absent, or if present, were con- 
fined to a single caste or family, so that a well-balanced pan- 
chayat could not 'be formed. Again many villages, otherwise 
apparently suitable, received with complete apathy or even 
with downright disapproval the suggestion that a panchayat 
should be established. Progress was easiest in pattidari 
village.s, and hitherto it has been the experience that pancha- 
yats rarely flourish when overshadowed liy the influence of 
a predominant zamindar. Tenants of large landlords have 
been in the habit of taking their disputes to the landlord or his 
agent, and, instead of appealing to a novel tribunal, they have 
with their innate conservatism continued to follow their usual 
custom. Special difficulty was experienced also in the selec- 
tion of suitable sarpanches. It is clear that on the personality 
of the sarpanch depend in great measure the just and harmo- 
nious working of the panchayat and the authority which it 
succeeds in acquiring in the village ; and it has not’ been easy 
to discover men of the right type possessing sufficient educa- 
tion and intelligence to understand the simple rules and to 
maintain the simple registers. 

114, Beports on the working of the ponchaycts vary con- 

uderably Several reports state that panchcs have generally 
performed tlieir duties with honesty, intelligence and common- 
uense. Indmdual panchayats in nearly every district appear 
to have won both confidence and popularity and to have been 
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freely resorted to. But satisfaction with the quality of work 
generally is by no means universal. One or two district 
officers have expressed decidedly unfavourable opiuious, and 
even those who are most sanguine are careful to qualify their 
optimism by the statement that it is too early yet to judge 
with confidence. A high percentage of panchayats estabhshed, 
probably as high as 50 per cent., have as yet done no work at 
all j and a considerable number w'lll probably never do any 
work and will have to be weeded out as useless. The pro- 
portion of civil to criminal cases has usually been four to one, 
but there is much variation, and in some areas criminal cases 
are actually the more numerous. Panchayats generally appear 
t i have been successful m enforcing their decisions by the 
weight of their own unaided authority. Bm^cially all suc- 
cessful panchayats seem likely to be self-supporting, but few 
have yet made any attempt to utihse their balances for sanitary 
purposes. A few district officers express the opinion that the 
mere existence of a village panchayat tends to discourage the 
commission of petty crimes, while another th m ks that the 
credit of the villager is enhanced by the presence of a pancha- 
yat, with the happy result that the money-lender is prepared 
to reduce the rate of interest on new loans. 

115. But it is too soon yet to come to these conclusions General 
generally. A promising beginning has been made, but it must conclusion- 
be recogmsed that it is only a beginning. The whole experi- 
ment has so far been designedly conducted on a very small 

scale ; it has been confined to a few villages selected with the 
utmost care as exceptionally suitable; every stage of its pro- 
gress has received the personal attention not only of the dist- 
rict officer but also in most districts of a carefully chosen 
deputy collector. The very novelty of the scheme was calcu- 
lated to arouse an interest which may not be sustained. The 
success so far attained is confined to a minority, and there is 
no immediate prospect of attaining the ultimate ideal, the 
establishment of a net- work of petty courts covering the whole 
area ot the province. 

Legislative Council. 

116. The proceedings of the first reformed Legislative 1921 
Council of these provinces in 1921 were alluded to briefly in 
last year’s report. It w^as pointed out that to successful non- 
official resolutions was attributable the fact that the utar sys- 
tem in the hills had been abolished ; that the allied systems of 
hegar and rasad had been thoroughly investigated and reform- 
ed ; and that the annual migi’ation of G-overnment to the hills 
had been considerably curtailed. The legislative programme 
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had embraced measures of capital importance ; the Inter- 
mediate Education Bill, the Allahabad University Bill and the 
Oudh Rent Bill all having passed the various stages after ex- 
haustive debates Finally, it was remarked that there was 
general agreement that the year’s work had been harmonious 
and had attained a high level of achievement. 

117. This opinion may be repeated with reference to the 
work of the Council m 1922. The attitude adopted by it on 
some questions has been perhaps a little disappointing, but if 
there has been disappointment in some directions there has 
also been satisfaction in others, and even where Government 
have been unable to carry the Council with them, it cannot be 
denied that the opposition has usually only voiced the senti- 
ments common in the country among the more educated of the 
nioderate classes. Non-co-operators excepted, it may bo said 
that the Council, which contains a majority of landlords, has 
been on the whole a faithful reflex of current opinion. Party 
politics iu the English sense of the term have so far been cons- 
picuous by then- absence, for although there is a fairly strong 
liberal party in the Council and the landlord majority, where 
their own interests are concerned, are naturally conservative, 
these parties have found in practice questions on which they 
have much in common, and they have at times united in 
opposition to Government. 

118. By far the most important legislative measure con- 
sidered during the year was the United Provinces District 
Boards Bill, 1922. The Bill was introduced into Council by 
the Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Narayan, Minister for Local Self- 
Government and Public Health, on the 3rd December, 1921, 
and after an interesting debate referred to a Select Committee. 
Considerable changes were made in the Bill in Committee, and 
in its amended form it did not again come before the Council 
until October, 1922.^ The Bill excited a considerable amount 
of interest both inside Council and outside, and this almost 
entirely because of its taxation proposals. At one time it 
seemed by p means unlikely that the Bill would be wrecked 
on its taxation clauses. Happily wiser counsels prevailed and 
a compromise was anuved at, though it was found necessary 
to alter the taxation proposals very considerably. As already 
noted (vide para. 106) the Bill was passed by the Council in 
November, 1922, and will come into force from the 1st Febr- 
uary, 1923. 


119. Another important measure in regard to which the 
Government were not so successful was the Court-fees (Amend- 
ment) BiU, which proposed a general enhancement of court- 

Finance Member, in introducing 
the Bil on the 20th March. 1922. pointed out that a compara- 
tively large deficit had been budgetted for and that he had 
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only agreed to this relying on the Council to pass the Bill, 
which was expected to produce at least 30 lakhs recurring in- 
come. Non-official opinion, however, was almost entirely 
opposed to further taxation, and in spite of an eloquent speech 
in its favour by the Hon'ble Mr. C. Y. Chintamani, Minister 
for Education and Industries, the motion to refer the Bill to 
a Select Committee was negatived by 34 votes to 26. 

, 120. The moat important legislative mea.sures brought 
forward successfully by private members were the U. B. Mu- 
nicipalities (Amendment) Bill and the Agra' Pre-emption Bill. 
The former was introduced by Pandit Nanak Chand'ln March, 
1922, with the object of bringing the municipal franchise into 
line with the provincial Council franchise. It was passed in 
November. The Agra Pre-emption Bill was introduced in 
March, 1922, by Munshi Narayan Prasad Ashthana, its object 
being to consolidate and simplify the law of pre-emption. It 
was passed by the Council in December. 

121, The financial position of the pruvince has been dis- 
cussed elsewhere, but some mention should be made of the 
general debate on the budget, which was introduced by the 
Finance Member on the 6th March, 1922. He pointed out 
that revenue for the year 1921-22 was down by over 50 lakhs, 
due almost entirely to the drop under Excise, while expenditure 
had risen by an almost equal amount. In meeting the con- 
sequent deficit the closing balances of the previous year had 
been entirely absorbed. The budget contemplated large in- 
creases of income under various heads, and even so expenditure 
exceeded revenue, though the deficit would be mainly covered 
by the interest from the unexpended portion of the United Pro- 
vinces Loan invested in Treasury Bills. The figures assumed, 
how^ever, that the Bill for the enhancement of court-fees w^oiild 
be passed, and, as we have seen, this expectation was falsified 
a fortnight later. 

122. The speeches delivered in the two days’ debate 
which followed were numerous and covered a wide field. They 
may be classified under three heads. First come those which 
in the words of the Finance Member “ have been genuinely 
useful to Govenment " ; the .second class of speech was “ the 
type of speech which used to be delivered in the old Council, 
merely a debating school speech rather than one fit for this 
Council, and which is usually prepared beforehand ” ; the third 
class dealt entirely with matters of detail and ” might with 
more advantage have been delivered on the estimates ". 
Omitting advice of a technical nature, the suggestions made by 
members with a riew to the improvement of the financial posi- 
tion were almost exclusively in the direction of retrenchment. 
In particular may be mentioned the speech of Eai Sahib Sita 
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.Earn who .suggested cnrtailnient of expenditure by the Irriga- 
tion department, a reduction in the number of Intermediate 
Colleges to he built in the near future, and the early abolition 
of the Board of Revenue. Pandit Hirday Nath Eunzni, apart 
from technical criticisms and suggestions, pointed out that the 
expenditure in the Forest and Irrigation departments — both 
mainly commercial departments — was considerably more than 
half the revenue, and on the analogy of railway administration 
he suggested that expenditiwe ought to be kept within a 50 
per cent, limit. Thakiir Jagannath Bakhsh Singh suggested 
the replacement of Co-operative Societies by Agricultural 
Banks with a view to the economic development of the pro- 
vince, pointing out that the ordinary rate of interest was still 
what it was before the establishment of Co-operative Societies. 
Almost the only*reference of any importance to political condi- 
tions and their effect on the provincial finances w'as made by 
Rai Mashal Singh Bahadur who expressed the opinion that 
much of the deficit was due to " the troubles created by the 
political .situation in these provinces ” and boldly laid the 
blame for the imprisonment of “a large number of men of light 
and learning ’’ on “ those gentlemen who have been freely 
'giving their moral support to such dangerous and mischievous 
movements.” 

12.3. The resolutions moved during the year can only 
briefly be glanced at. The most important were those of a poli- 
tical nature and refer mainly to the Criminal Law Amendment 
Act and the steps taken by Government under it, The first re- 
solution of this kind was moved on the 23rd January, 1922, by 
Mr. Zafar Husain, recommending the immediate withdrawal 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act from the province, the 
release of all persons convicted under the Act, and T.he with- 
drawal of all pending prosecutions under the Act. An amend- 
ment propo.sed by Rai Ma.shal Singh Bahadur recommending 
the withdrawal of the Act from the more peaceable districts, 
the examination of the cases of all persons convicted under the 
Act, and the issue of instructions to executive officers to apply 
the provisions of the Act with restraint and discretion was 
pa.ssed by 18 votes to 19. A subsequent resolution on the 26tli 
January, recommending the Government to request the High 
Court at Allahabad and the Court of the Judicial Gommisbioner 
at Lucknow to satisfy themselves as to the legality and pro- 
priety of the orders and sentences passed in political cases was 
withdrawn in view of the fact that Government proposed to 
refer to an independent judicial officer of high standing all 
cases under the Criminal Law Amendment Act, in which sen- 
tences of imprisonment of three months or more had been 
passed. 
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1:24. On the 2nd March an important resolution was 
moved by Mirza Muhammad Sajjad Ali Khan on the subject 
of the treatment of political prisoners. The mover urged that 
all political prisoners, including non-co-operators, should be 
treated as similar prisoners are dealt with in England and that, 
pending the necessary arrangements, facilities in the matter 
of food, clothing, lodging, interwews and communications 
given to European pri.soiiers should be extended to such pri- 
.^oiiers. The Home Member, while regi’etting his inability to 
accept the re.solution as it stood, assured the Council that it 
was the desire of Government to meet the wishes of members 
in the matter as far as possible. He appointed out, however, 
that some classification of political prisoners was absolutely 
necessary, and he undertook that Collectors should be asked to 
take the advice of members of the Council with yegard to such 
classification, The resolution was thereupon withdrawn. 

125. When Council met again in October for the autumn 
session a resolution was moved by Eai Sita Earn Sahib with 
reference to the resolution passed in January regarding the 
withdrawal of the Criminal Law Amendment Act. This reso- 
lution recommended that Government should immediately give 
effect to the former resolution. An amendment moved by Eai 
Mashal Singh Bahadur recommending Government to give 
effect to the resolution of January by total withdrawal of the 
Act from the province was adopted despite Government opposi- 
tion. Other resolutions of a political nature which were moved 
in the same session and pssed in the face of Government 
opposition include a resolution moved by Eai Vikramajit Singh 
Bahadur recommending that, in view of the improvement in 
the political atmosphere, Government should grant a general 
amnesty to all political prisoners, both those convicted under 
the Criminal Law Amendment Act and under the Penal Code 
for political offences ; and a resolution moved by Mr. Shakir 
Ali recommending Government to appoint a committee of 
officials and non-officials to enquire into the conduct of the 
police in the Basti district in the previous Auril. 

It will thus be seen that although the Council has support- 
ed the use of the Criminal Law Amendment Act where it was 
convinced that its employment was necessary, it has at the 
same time not been slow to urge its immediate withdrawal as 
soon as it thought that its continuance was unnecessary ■ and 
generally speaking, it may be said that the Council has shown 
mistrust not so much of Government as of the district officials 
appointed to carry out the orders of Government and, in narti- 
cular, of the police. 


126. Among other resolutions was one moved at the er 
of January, 1922, by Thakur Manik Singh, recommending thi 
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steps sLoiild be taken to start a college that should impart in- 
termediate and higher education in the vernaculars of the pro- 
vince, with a view to its further development into a teaching 
and examining vernacular University that should eventually 
affiliate Colleges in the various parts of the province. As 
amended by Pandit Hirday Nath Eiinzru the resolution merely 
recommended that steps should be taken to start a vernacular 
High School at an early date, and in this amended form the 
resolution was adopted. The question of the duration of land 
revenue settlements was raised by Babu Shankar Dayal on the 
1st March, 1933, when he moved a resolution recommending 
that the settlements of land revenue with landlords be made 
permanent or that the term of settlement be extended to sixty 
years. In view of an assurance by Government that a com- 
mittee would-be constituted to consider the question of long 
term .settlements, after a long and interesting debate the resolu- 
tion was withdrawn. A resolution passed m April, 1931, that 
for the appointment of deputy collectors the principle of recruit- 
ment by open competition should be adopted subject to certain 
restrictions has since been given effect to. The United Pro- 
vinces Journal has been abolished during the year and various 
committees have been appointed a.s a result, directly or in- 
directly, of motions in Council ; in particular may be mentioned 
the committees appointed to work out a scheme for the sepa- 
ration of executive and judicial functions ; to consider the pos- 
sibility of abolishing or curtailing the number of commis- 
sioners : to examine and report on various questions connected 
with excise : to make recommendations foi’ the re-orgamzation 
of the Public Works department; to examine the question 
of the affiliation of the Thomason College at Eoorkee and the 
Agiicultural College at Cawnpore with the Allahabad Univer- 
sity, and finally the committee, largely non-official, recently 
appointed to deal with the difficult cpiestion of retrenchment, 

137. Apart from legislative and budget work and debates 
on resolutions a very considerable number of questions were 
asked by members during the year. Some undoubtedly served 
a useful purpose in supplying members with information on 
which to base specific recommendations regarding the poliev 
of Government, but the answers to others might have been 
obtained by the members them.-selves from Government pub- 
lications. _ Speaking generally, however, the questions disclose 
a perennial desire for knowledge of, and instruction in, the 
details of the admmistraUon, not infrequently accompanied by 
a tendency to intervene in the exercise of executive discretion 
in matters of detail In this as in other ways the Council has 
EhO'vn that there is no branch of public activity in which it 
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does not take a keen interest ; it is quick to detect and inquire 
into any apparent weakness and to impress on Government 
it.s views on the important questions of the day. 

CoisrcLUSiON. 

128. This brief .sketch of the history of the province and 
of the more important activities of its Government during the 
pa.st few years is now finished. Under any conditions progress 
in a country, where the bulk of the people are uneducated, 
where custom is all-powerful and where nature is fickle, must 
necessarily be slow ; under the conditions of the past few years 
it is remarkable that any progress should have been made at all. 
Those who chafe at the present restrictions on further advance 
would do well to remember the words of th^ present Minister 
for Education and Industries, when speaking in March, 1922, 
in reply to criticisms of the budget : ” It is one of the things 

which I have learnt," said Mr. Chintamani, ‘‘ since I came 
into Government more than I had any idea of before, that 
Government and slowness are two interchangeable terms ; this 
is not a despotic Government where any individual by a stroke 
of the pen could at once give effect to his views or decisions. 
There are various processes, various stages, various difficulties 
to be overcome, and anyone who wishes to introduce reforms 
will soon find that his enthusiasm for quickness must be 
tempered by his readiness to be patient and to take a longer 
time in effecting a reform, and seeing that that reform is per- 
manent, than carrying it out in a hurry and taking a risk that it 
might be upset by his successor.” 


7 




PART II.-DEPARTMENTAL CHAPTERS. 


CHAPTER I.-PHYSICAL AND POLITICAJj 
GEOGRAPHY. 


I, -Pliyislcal teatnres, iirsF., climats aiid ehiftf staples. 

1. The United ProYinces of Agra and Oudh lie between Qg^gral 
north latitude 23° 52' (Alirzapur district) and 31° 18' (Tehri descripti 
State), and east longitude 77° 3' (Muzaffamagar district) and 
81° 3y' (Ballia district). Exclusive of Indian States (5,949 
squai'e miles) they cover 106,295 square miles, and include 
four Estinct tracts of country, namely, (a) portions of the 
Himalayas, (5) Sub-Himalayan tracts, (c) the Great Gangetic 
plain, and (d) portions of the Vindhayaa and East Satpuras. 

(a) The Himalayas.— The outer ranges of hills rise 
quickly from the submontane tracts to a height of 8,000 feet 
and finally rise to the snow-clad peaks of Trisul, Nanda Eot 
and Nanda Devi (25,645). These mountainous regions 
include some of the wildest and most magnificent country in 
the whole range of the Himalayas. 

'{.) Sub-Himalayas. —The submontane tract between the 
Ganges and the Sarda has three Estinct portions, At the foot 
of the hills runs the Bhabar, a belt of boulders and montamc 
detritus, clothed like the hill sides above it with forests, and 
gashed by mountain torrents. The surface is so porous that 
the drainage from above sinks beneath it to emerge in the 
sw’amps lower down. The Tarai lying between the Bhabar 
and the plains is a zone of marshy land, covered for the most 
part vith thick jungle and tall grass, the haunt of beasts and 
pestilent to man. The plains' which partake, more or less, of 
the nature of the Tarai, chiefly in their northern portions, 
form a sloping tract, practically free from the Himalayan 
system, though low hills are found in some parts. 

(c) The Great Gangetic plain.— The Doab or tract 
between the Jumna and the Ganges, forms a gently sloping 
plain of alluvial soil. In the west of the Agra province low 
stone ridges and hillocks (outlying spurs of the Aravallis) form 
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a feature of the landscape. This portion is by far the most 
prosperous in the provinces and is protected by canals. The 
tract between the Ganges and the Gogra is generally fertile, 
cultivable and more populated. There are at present no canals 
in Oudh, but a project has recently been sanctioned for utiliz- 
ing the water of the Sarda river to irrigate several Oudh 
districts (vide paragraph 11). 

(d) The Vindhyas and East Satpur as. -—On the south- 
west and south lie two tracts belonging to the natural divisions 
of India which differ considerably from the main portions of 
the provinces. British Bundelkhund, forming part of the 
great Central Indian plateau, is broken up by low rocky hills, 
spurs of the Vindhayas. The soil is rocky and infertile, water 
scarce and cuiyvation precarious. South Mirzapur, made up 
of the East Satpuras, consists of a wilderness of hill and valley, 
jungle and forest, ravine and crag with here and there hill 
encircled alluvial basins. 

Clirflatfl. 2. There are three seasons : the cold weather begins in 

October and in March changes gradually to the hot weather ; 
about the middle of June the hot weather gives way abruptly 
to the rains ; and the rains again change gradually into the 
cold weather. In point of humidity and temperature, the 
province lies half-way between Bengal and the Punjab. The 
rainfall varies from 30 to 46 inches in the plains. It decreases 
slowly from the south-east towards the north-west until the 
influence of the Himalayas is experienced when there is a con- 
siderable increase. The temperature in the hot weather ranges 
from 86° to 115°E. and even higher in the shade. In the 
lower districts, at this season, the heat is intense but dry, and 
the prevailing vyinds are west; in the upper and eastern 
districts the heat is less and comparatively moist and the pre- 
vailing winds are east. 

Forests. The forests of the United Provinces are found at all 

elevations from a few hunted feet above sea level in the 
forests of the Gangetic plain to the limit of arborial vegeta- 
tion at 13,000 feet on the main ranges of the Himalayas. 
Consequently the situation of the forests varies from the per- 
fectly level divisions of the plains and the Tarai to the pre- 
cipitous mountains forming the sources of the Ganges and the 
Jumna The forests of-the Eastern Circle are all in the plains 
south of the Hepal boundary. The Western Circle comprises 
the important forest divisions which lie along the foothills, 
consisting part y of nearly level land sloping towards the 
pkms and partly of the outer forest clad ranges of the Siwaliks 
and the Himalayas which nse abruptly out of the plains. 
This circle stretches from the Sarda river to the Jumna and 
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includes the hill forests of Chakrata. The Kumaun Circle 
includes all the bill country of Naini Tal, Almora and 
Garhwal. 

The settlement of the Eumaun forests was finished during 
the decade, but unfortunately it met with a great deal of oppo- 
sition, and unrest culminated in 1921 in a disastrous orgy of 
incendiarism, which will affect the financial returns of these 
forests for many years to come. A Porest Grievances Com- 
mittee has lately considered the policy to be adopted in the 
new Kumaun reserves, and Government have accepted its 
recommendations. A reduction in the area now under the 
Porest department and relaxation of control over a considerable 
area of the non-commercial forest will be the result. 

Governiqipnt have recently embarked on a policy of 
afforestation in plains districts suffering from erosion and the 
absence of fuel and fodder reseiwes. The methods of afforesta- 
tion have been standardized and an extensive propaganda has 
been carried out amongst landholders, but at present financial 
stringency prevents new projects from being taken up. 

An important feature of the decade has been the establish- 
ment of a Utilization Circle at Bareilly, the main objects of 
which are to extend the markets for Imown forest products 
and to find markets for unknown products. Much good work 
has been accomplished in this direction, but unfortunately it 
has been largely obscured by the financial difficulties encoun- 
tered by the pioneer factories set up near Bareilly. 

4. By far the greater part of the provinces is buried 
under deep alluvial soil and there are no considerable mineral 
products derivable from this area. The rocky parts of the prov- 
ince contain deposits of various minerals and rocks, but for 
the most part they are of little economic value. The list 
includes alum, arsenic, asbestos, building stones, coal, copper, 
graphite, gypsum, iron, lead and soda; but with the exception 
of building materials, gypsum and soda, they are all found in 
small quantities or extraction has for other reasons proved 
unprofitable. The copper ores of Almora and Garhwal at one 
time supported an extensive industry which has had to be 
abandoned, while attempts at smelting the iron ores which are 
fairly wide-spread in Kumaun have met with failure. Mate- 
rials of excellent quality suitable for all kinds of building, 
architectural and monumental wrork are furnished by the 
deposits of Vindhyan sandstone ; quartzite of good quality and 
an ornamental grey granite are found in Almora and marble 
in Mirzapur. The province is also rich in lime and cement 
producing materials. Gypsum is found in abundance near 
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Natni Tal. The rah deposits of many alluvial tracts in the 
provinces are rich in soda salts, notably sodium carbonate. 

5. The Ganges and its principal affluents, the Jumna, 
Eamganga and Ghogra, rise in the Himalayas and meet within 
the province. Each has numerous affluents ; the general drain- 
age of the country is towards the south-east. 

6. These rivers are the life of the country, feeding the 
canals and maintaining the water level. Their geological 
action is as yet uncertain; but they are constantly modifying 
the lands adjacent to them, shifting their beds at the smallest 
obstruction. Their deep streams corrode the high ground, and 
alluvial flats are gradually piled up in the shallows. Their 
tributaries, dry in the hot weather and held back in the rains 
when the maiq river is in flood, get choked at their mouths 
and assist the process of deposition. The depoet is greatest 
when the floods of the rainy season are subsiding. In a strong 
current the heavy particles of sand alone have time to settle, 
in a .sluggish current the lighter particles of clay are also depo- 
sited. The edges of the river are therefore generally sandy, 
whilafr at a little distance the soil is loamy. Tamarisk bushes 
grow in the sand and serve the purpose of catching the par- 
ticles of clay by breaking the force of the flood. The rivers 
are now little used for trafiSc. 

7. The provinces are well served by railways and roads. 
Of the latter 7,427 miles are metalled and 27,131 unmetalled. 
New cart roads from Dehia Dun to Mnssoorie, Bhatrojkhan to 
Ganai via BhiMasen in the Almora district, and Phaphamau to 
Hanmnanganj in the Allahabad district are imder construction. 
Through metalled communication between Bareilly and 
Moradabad, between Cawnpore and Agra via Etawah, and 
between Bahraich and Eyzahad via Gonda is nearing comple- 
tion. 

_ With the object of further improving provincial communi- 
cations a Board of Gommomcations has been constituted con- 
sisting of civil offlcials, railway offlcials and non-officials. 
They have placed before Government a comprehensive pro- 
gramme for the improvement of roa'ds, the construction of 
bridges, and the construction of light railways to provide easy 
means of approach to main line railways from important trade 
marts. The financial position precludes any of the larger 
schemes being taken up in the near future, but the construc- 
tion of bridges^ over the Baigul and Gumti rivers in the Shah- 
jahanpnr disWct has been, taken in hand. A new cart road 
is be constructed from jKhaima to Hawalbagh in the Almora 
district. Government are also considering the construction of 
a were ropeway from Kathgodam to Almora with a branch 
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from Bhowali to Naini Tal. This will facilitate the transpor- 
tation of the Torest produce from the interior of Kumaun. 
There is also a proposal under the consideration of the Railway 
Board for the construction of a hght railway on 2' 6" gauge 
from Hardwar to Karanprayag. This w'ill prowde easy means 
of transport of Borest produce from the western part of 
Kumaun and also afford great rehef to the pilgrim traffic to 
Bjch'inath. 
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As regards railways about 6,786 miles are open for traffic 
and 2,041 miles have been proposed for future construction. 
The construction of a tramway Ime on 3' 6" gauge from Dehra 
Dun td Muesoorie has been sanctioned and the work on the 
lower section is in progress. 


8. The canal systems in the provinces have been consi- irrigation 
derably developed during the last two decades. They are works and 
mostly situated in the western half of the province. The ™sation. 
works are divided into two classes, productive and unproduc- 
tive. The former compromises the Upper and Lower Ganges, 

the Eastern J umna and the Dun canals in the Ganges— Jumna 
Doah, and Bijnor, Rohilkhund, Garai and Agra Canals outside 
the Doab, while the latter includes the Betwa, Ken, Dhasan 
'and Pahuj-Garhmau Canals, south of the Jumna river, 
numerous lakes and tanks in the Agra district and in the 
Bundelihund division, and the Ghogar, Ghori and Sukhra 
Canals in the _ Ganges — Son Doab, comprising the whole of 
the Mirzapur and part of the Allahabad district. The area 
annually irrigated by these works during the last five years 
has averaged 3,292,646 acres, the maximum reached being 
3,694,863 acres in the year 1918-19. There are in all 1,887 
miles of canals and branches and 10,162 miles of distributaries 
open for irrigation, 3,732 miles of drainage cuts and 367 miles 
of escapes, navigation channels, mill runs, etc. The total 
length of telegraph and telephone lines erected purely fca: 
controlling canal supplies and their effective distribution is 
2,180 miles. 

9. The Upper Ganges Canal, which is the biggest in the TjnDer 
provmce and which ranks with the greatest irrigation works Ganges 
in the world, is taken from the river Ganges where it leaves 

the hills at Hardwar. In the first 20 miles of its course it 
passes four considerable torrents which carry large volumes 
of water in the rainy season, • The first two are carried in 
massive masonry superpassages over the canal ; the third nego- 
tiates the canal by a level-crossing fitted with drop gates, and 
the canal is taken over the fourth by the famous Solani 
aqueduct near Roorkee. A masonry weir across the Ganges 
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at Bhiing'oda (Hardwar) which forms the permanent head- 
works of this canal has also recently been completed and an 
assured supply for the late kharif and early rabi crops will now 
be available for this system. The total length of the main 
canal is 213 miles, nawgable throughout. With the comple- 
tion of the Bhimgoda weir it is capable of supplying about 1^ 
million acres. 

10. The Lower Ganges Canal is taken from the Ganges 
river at Narora 149 miles below Hardwar. It is carried 
across the Hali Nadi by a fine aqueduct at Nadrai, 33 miles 
from its head, and 21 and 28 miles lower down intersects the 


Sarda- 
Kiccha 
Feeder and 
Sarda Oudh 
Canals. 


Cawnpore and Etawah branches of the Upper Ganges Canal. 
These branches used to be fed* from the latter canal, but are 
now, below tbe point of intersection, part of the Lower 
Ganges Canal System. The portions of the branches above 
the intersection by tbe Lower Ganges Canal are known as 
Cawnpore and Etawah Stumps and are used for passing the 
share of the Upper Ganges Canal supply to which the Lower 
Ganges Canal is entitled by rule. Tbe Cawnpore branch is 
navigable throughout and with the Upper Ganges Canal 
affords connection from Hardwar to Cawnpore. 

The maximum annual area irrigated was in 1913-14 when 
1,199,918 acres were imgated from this canal. 

The other open canals do not call for special notice. 


11. In addition to the open canals referred to in para- 
graph 8 above two big projects have recently been sanctioned 
for utilming the water of the Sarda river for the irrigation of 
the Sarda-Ganges Doab. The scheme consists of building a 
barrage across the river near Banbassa 43 miles north-east of 
Piiibhit and constructing a canal taking ofi on its right bank, 
designed to carry 9,500 cusecs. Near mile 7 furlong 2 it will 
divide into two branches, the Sarda-Kiccha Eeeder Canal and 
the Sarda Oudh Canal. The former will run in a westerly 
diiection across the Tarai with all its distributaries to the 
south and supplementing the supply in some of the Eohil- 
khund canals; while the latter will run in a southerly direc- 
tion, throwmg off the Piiibhit branch at mile 23 furlong 5 and 
bifurcating at mile 27 furlong 5 into tbe Hardoi and Kheri 
branches. These three branches will traverse the Piiibhit, 
Shahjahanpur, Hardoi, Kheri, Sultanpur, Lucknow, Unao, 
Kae Bareh and Bara Banki districts. The works are esti- 
mated to cost about 9^ crores of rupees and the total area to 
be irrigated therefrom IJ million acres. 
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12. elis are of even greater value than canals to the 

piovmces as a whole. Their nature Varies widely ; the princi- 
pal classes are rock wells, spring wells and percolation wells. 
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Wells Slink in rock are found only in the south of the pro 
mce, and as a rule yield a small and precarious supply^. 
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SpTiug wellsTn the allunal country are those' which are carried 
down to an impervious stratum below water-level ; on ^ the — 
piercing of this stratum water flows mto the well in quantities 
that depend on the local subterranean conditions. The imper- 
vious stratum which forms the necessary support of such wells 
IS found at a practicable depth generally, but not universally, 
throughout the Benares division, South Oudli and the greater 
part of the Doab ; in some favoured localities the firmness of 
the sub-soil makes it unnecessary to line the shaft of the well, 
but as a rule lining is required, and takes the form either of a 
cylinder of solid masonry sunk into the ground or of a circular 
wall of bricks built up from the bottom of the well. Where 
spring wells are not possible, and particularly in Eohilldiund 
and hlorth Oudh, percolation wells are relied on. These 
consist of a hole sunk far enough below the water-level to 
from a collecting chamber for the water ; in some cases they 
are lined with masonry or wood, but more often they are un- 
protected, except for a layer of wattle work, and in such 
cases their life is short, large numbers failing after a single 
season's use. When indigenous methods of well sinking are 
employed, the percolation well is, generally speaking, inferior 
to the spring well. The comparatively recent introduction of 
strainer tube wells opens a new potentiality for well develop- 
ment but their construction requires capital. 

The larger rivers lie as a rule too far below the sm'face of 
the country to permit of dhect irrigation; where the levels 
permit the smaller streams are dammed during the autumn to 
supply iiTigation throughout the cold weather. The broad, 
shalbiv expanses of water, which under the names of jhils are 
so prominent a feature of the landscape in Oudh and the 
eastern districts, are similarly used for irrigation so long as 
they retain water, as are the excavated tanks where these exist. 

In the hilly country south of the Jumna reservou's are con- 
structed by embankments thrown across drainage lines at con- 
venient points ; the larger reservoirs feed minor canal systems, 
while the smaller are of little use for direct hrigation, but 
perform the most valuable function of maintaining the supply 
of water in the wells that lie below them. On the gentler 
slopes of Bundelkhund substantial field embankments are 
made to check erosion and retain the moisture in the ground 
where it falls. Much importance is attached to the construc- 
tion and maintenance of such reservoirs and embankments as 
the most practicable policy towards the protection of large 
areas from the worst effects of drought. 
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13. In the Himalayan tract cultivation is limited to the 
flat hill tops, the more gradual slopes which are laboriously 
terraced, and small areas of alluvial soil in the valleys. The 
slopes are of local origin and their composition depends on the 
nature of the rocks in the locahty; but from their position 
they are usually rich in organic matter. 

14. Himalayan alluvium is found in some places south 
of the Jumna and Central Indian alluvium north of it, while 
occasionally the soil consists of a mixture of the two. Tor the 
most part, however, the sods of the Gangetic plain as far as 
tlie line of the Jumna consist of the detritus of the Himalayas, 
which has been graded at the time of deposit by the differen- 
tial action of running water, and appears sometimes as sand, 
sometimes as clay and more generally as loam ; the distinctions 
between these classes rest on the average size of the particles 
rather than on differences in chemical composition. Potash 
and phosphoric acid are as a rule present in sufficient quanti- 
ties, and the amount of nitrogen is the limiting factor in pro- 
duction. The light sandy soils are deficient in the power of 
retaining moisture and also in the supply of nitrogen. The 
loam is easy to work and responds reaffily to tillage, irrigation 
and mtrogenous manuring; the land adjoining inhabited sites, 
which receives most of the manure and also the organic refuse 
of the population, is often exceedingly productive. The 
heavier clays present difficulties in tillage owing to the hard- 
ness of the surface when dry; and the heaviest clay of all is 
usually uncultivable with the means at the disposal of the 
people. Over considerable tracts alkaline salts occur in suffi- 
cient quantity to prohibit cultivation. 

A different soil is found in the extreme north-east of the 
plains, chiefly in the Gorakhpur district. It is known as hliat, 
and its distinctive characteristic is a high proportion of lime 
rendering it peculiarly retentive of moisture. 

The surface of the Gangetic plain is broken by the newer 
valleys of the large rivers. The soils in these valleys consist 
ordinarily of coarse river sand with a deposit of finer material 
on top, and their productive powers depend almost entirely on 
the depth of the finer depo0. Their quality may vary from 
year to year according to the nature of the deposit left by the 
annual floods of the river. 


15. The plain south of the Jumna consists of alluvial 
soil frona the heights of Central India. The level gi’ound is 
ordinarily a black friable soil (known as mar) pecularly reten- 
tive of moi.sture and difficult to till when wet. When not 
properly tilled, it becomes occupied with the deep-rooted and 
persistent grass Icnown as kans which when once firmly 
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establislaed cannot be eradicated with the existiag resources 
of the people. The black soil plain is cut up into strips by 
the rivers and streams, and as a rule the slopes towards these 
drainage lines are characterised first by inferior mar and an 
allied soil (known as kahar) which dries very quickly ; then by 
more denuded soil passing nito a net-work of ravines that is 
coiiritantly extending. Above the black soil plain there is 
ordisarily a belt of mixed soil leading to the red soil tracts 
further south. These consist of thin soils formed in sitn from 
the underlying rock (in some places sandstone, in others 
gneiss) ; their value depends on close cultivation, irrigation and 
manure, and where these conditions are wanting long periods 
of fallow are required after a few seasons’ cropping. 

10. The crops grown vary with the soil and climate and 
also with the resources of the people. Eice, wfiich requires a 
.still' soil and abundant moisture, is thus the chief rains crop in 
the north and east of the province, while it is of little import- 
ance m the drier western districts. In the small holdings of 
the east the raising of food crops is the most important consi- 
deration, while cultivators of the larger holdings can pay more 
attention to crops for the market. The chief food crops gi'own 
in the rains are (i) maize and the early millets (kodoji, 
mandiui, sawan and others), which have a very short season; 
(ii) early rice which is sown broadcast and matures about 
September ; (in) the late millets juar and bajra and the pulses 
iurd, mmcj and moth), which mature about Kovember; (iv) 
late rice which is transplanted from the nurseries in July or 
August and does not mature until November or December. 
Before these last are harvested sowings for the winter season 
have begun, the chief food crops being wheat, barley and a 
variety of pulses. ^Of these wheat is the most expensive and 
the most profitable; and though it is a food crop only the 
richer cultivators can afford to retain it for consumption. The 
cummouest autumii-sowii pulse is gram, but field-peas and 
lentils are sown on a large scale ; and these are supplemented 
by the produce of the larger chick-pea (arhar), which though 
sown with the late millets in July occupies the ground after 
they are harvested and matures in April. 

The third or summer season is of less importance, but 
contributes in some districts a substantial addition to the food 
supply, chiefly in the form of melons, various kinds of gourds 
and the small millet known generally as chehna, but spoken 
of in Oudh as sawan. In addition to wheat, which as has 
been indicated is largely grown for the market, the chief 
staples of commercial importance are sugarcane, oilseed and 
poppy. The wheats grown vary in quality: a hard gi-ain is 
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preferred for local consumption. Sugarcane is planted m tlje 
spring and occupies tlie ground for nearly a full year. The 
caiiea°are usually of the hard, thin type and their sugar content 
various within very wide limits. Most of the juice is used for 
the manufacture of the compost of sugar and molasses known 
as gur, which is the ordinary form of consumption ; the rest is 
made into sugar by laborious but wasteful indigenous pro- 
cesses, the substitution for which of more modern methods is 
ail urgent matter in the mterests of the growers. 

Cotton is sown when the rams break, or earlier if water 
IS available to flush the fields, and picked between October 
and December. The varieties established in the provinces 
are hardy and fairly prolific, but the staple is exceedingly 
short and the price correspondingly low. Experiments are 
now being carried out to establish the best varieties and pro- 
duce an improved class. 

The chief oilseeds are, in the rams iil or giujelly, and in 
the winter linseed and rapeseed; but poppy-seed and castor- 
seed are also important from the commercial standpoint. 
While large areas are sown with oilseeds as the only crop, the 
bulk of the produce is yielded by land in which they have been 
sown in lines or borders subsidiary to a food crop. 

Poppy is sown only under licence from Government and 
on conation that the opium extracted is sold to the Govern- 
ment factory. The area licensed has been reduced owing to 
the contraction of the external markets. 

17. The course of cropping is affected from year to year 
by the character of the sowing seasons and by the position of 
the markets. During the "War there have been marked and 
in some cases violent fluctuations in the price of the principal 
commodities. The balance of these changes appears to be in 
the case of the staple crops in favour of the extension of sugar- 
cane, wheat and oilseeds, while the cultivator has come to 
look on cotton with diminished favour. Noticeable is the 
large increase in the production of potatoes. While the tem- 
porary popularity of indigo, due to inflated war prices, is 
waning. 

18. The chief exports of the province consist of agricul- 
tural produce, and represent the surplus available after local 
needs have been met ; they must therefore vary widely from 
year to year wi^ the nature of the preceding seasons. Thus 
the net exports of wheat were about 800,000 tons in 1912-13, 
as the rah in the preceding year was of an unusual extent and 
quahty and was followed by another good harvest of wheat. 
But the unfavourable seasons in 1913-14 and the succeeding 
year turned the balance and the exports in the latter year fell 
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short of the imports by about 2,000 tons. In normal years, 
however, exports of this commodity always exceed imports, 
and ill the year 1920-21, which followed upon an almost normal 
year, but in which both the area under this crop and its out- 
turn were below the normal, the net exports amounted to 
about 76,000 tons. There is always a surplus of oilseeds and 
raw' sugar, the net exports of which have, during the last ten 
years^ varied from 150,000 to 450,000 tons and from 80,000 
to over 150,000 tons respectively. The figures for the import- 
ant crop of cotton are very fluctuating, the net exports falling 
from 62,000 tons in 1913-14 to 800 tons in 1918-19, and re- 
flecting the varying character of the .seasons, which have been 
more or less unfavourable to this crop during the last four 
years. There is a further expansion in the trade of hemp, 
which has nearly doubled itself since 1911-12, while the 
decline in indigo continues, the year 1920-21 showing an 
excess of 49 tons in impoiiis over exports. 


2.— Political. 

{For details see the annual reports on the administration 
of the Rampur, Tehi and Benares States.) 

Rampur. 

19. Receipts under all heads for the year 1920-21, except Revenue 
that of debts, totalled 97.86 lakbs; expenditure, making 

the same exceptions, came to 67.19 lakbs as compared with 
45.83 lakhs in the year 1919-20. Under land revenue the total 
demand was 36.01 lakhs as against 35.49 lakhs in the previous 
year. The increase is mainly due to the enhancement in the 
revenue of 135 villages and also to the rise in the irrigation 
receipts. 

20. His Highness the Nawab was formally invested with 
-the G.C.S.I. by His Excellency the Viceroy in Delhi in 
November. He stayed at Lucknow for the visit of His Royal 
Highness the Prince of Wales in the following month. 

21. The monsoon of 1920 and the subsequent winter Agriculture 
rains w'ere poor, with the result that both kharif and rahi were 

poor. The monsoon of 1921 began sufficiently early and conti- 
nued without cessation so that sowings .were full and agricul- 
tural prospects _ generally hopeful, except in places where 
excessive rain did some damage to the crops. 

22. There was ample demand for labour both in the Condition of 
rural areas, due to the rains, and in the city, due to the work people, 
in progress under the Public Works department and to private 

works. Wages ruled higher than in the previous year, but 
the prices of all the necessaries of life also continued high. 
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23. The total consumption of country liquor fell from 
26,812 to 22,357 gallons and the demand for the year fell from 
Eg. 1,53,684 to Ee. 1,40,553. There was a decline also in the 
consumption of opium, which is attributed to the rise in the 
issue price and to the high prices of the necessaries of hfe. 
The demand for the year under this head fell from Eg. 57,797 
to Es. 33,294, The total quantity of charas consumed during 
the year was 22 maund,s against 35 maunds last year. . Not- 
withstanding this large fall the demand rose from Es. 32,882 
to Es. 33,625, the increase being due to an increase in licence 
fees. 

24 The total number of crimes reported during the year 
was 771 against 687 in the previous year. There was little 
change as regards murder, culpable homicide, dacoity, robbery, 
hurt and cattte theft, but there was a large increase under the 
heads of burglary and theft. 

25. The general health of the people was unsatisfactory. 
Cholera and malaria broke out in August and caused a consi- 
derable number of deaths. There was a slight decline in the 
number both of births and deaths. 


Eduoaiiion. 


26. The number of schools fell from 123 to 121, two 
primary schools having to be closed owing to poor attendance. 
The total number of scholars, however, shows an increase, 
the figure for the year being 4,832 against 4,209 for the 
previous year. There was a small increase in the number of 
scholars at the High School and a similar decrease in the 
number at the Madrasa-i-Alia. Forty candidates from this 
institution appeared for the various examinations of the Punjab 
University as private candidates and 23 of them were success- 
ful- d' 'PI 

Tbhei. 


27. In the Tehri-Garhwal State the rains of 1921-22 were 
below normal and unevenly distributed, with the result that' 
scarcity conditions prevailed in some tracts. Large amounts 
of land revenue and taqavi advances had to be suspended and 
about a lakh of rupees on account of arrears of land revenue 
was remitted. Eupees 2,39,937 taqavi was advanced during 
the year \vithout interest, and the total amount now outstand- 
ing on this account is about 6 lakhs. The ordinary revenue of 
the year rose from 13.83 lakhs to 14.91 lakhs, while ordinary 
expenditure rose from 12.10 laldis to 14.39 lakhs. There was 
a surplus in hand at the close of the year of over 20 lakhs. 

e State is free from all encumbrances and liabilities, and 
nearly 8 lakhs is due to it on account of fakavi advances and 
0 er cans. The number of primary schools increased during 
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the year from 43 to 49, and the enrolment in them from 2,302 
to 2,455. The enrolment of the Middle Vernacular School 
fell, however, from 153 to 133. 
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Bbnaees State, 

28. The Benares State came into existence on the Ist 
April, 1911. The population of the State according to the 
census* of 1921 is 362,735, as against 346,922 in 1911. There 
has thus been an increase of 16,813 souls during the decade, 
but more than 11,000 of these are accounted for by the 
accession in 1919 of the town of Eamnagar and its adjoining 
villages, which lay within British territory in 1911. 

The resolution issued by His Highness the Maharaja on 
the Administration Eeport of the State for the .year 1920-21 
shows that the non-co-operation campaign made the year an 
exceptionally difficult one. Education, sanitation and all 
projects of public utility received a serious cheek, and, it is 
stated, the mischief done in a single year is likely to take 
decades to rectify. 

The total receipts from all sources increased from 22.57 
lakhs to 22.81 lakhs, and the expenditure under all heads from 
23.32 lakhs to 22.40 lakhs. The crop outturn was generally 
below that of the previous year, except where canal irrigation 
was available. Pubho health improved and mortality was 
appreciably lower, though malaria prevailed in epidemic form 
and wa.s exceptionally severe. Political and agrarian agita- 
tion affected criminal statistics in various ways. In some 
places it imparted an impetus to crime, and in others 
it appeared to act as a check. There was a very marked 
decrease in the volume of cases instituted on complaint 
before a Magistrate, and it seems probable that a number of 
cases which might otherwise have been brought to court were 
dealt with by the non-co-operation village tribunals. The total 
number of cognizable cases reported to the police during the 
year was 723 as against 861 in the previous year. The United 
Provinces Village PancKayat Act (VI of 1920) was introduced 
during the year with a few modifications to suit the require- 
ments of the State. Since tKe close of the year 1921 the 
District Board Act (HI of 1906) has also been introduced as a 
step in the education of the people in the art of self-govern- 
ment. 

29. Education suffered most from the non-co-operation Education, 
movement. Not only was admission to and attendance in 

schools affected, but the results of examinations show that the 
minds of the students were distracted from their work. 

Though the number of vernacular schools increased from 81 to 
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82. the Dumber of scholars attending them fell from 7.218 to 
6,898. The number of students sent up for the Vernacular 
Pinal Esaminatiou was 107 as against 120 of the“year before, 
and the percentage of passes was 58 against 69. 


3 Historical Summary. 


Section I. — Politio^Ui History. 
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30. Stone implements, chiefly hammer stones of quart- 
zite, celts of basalt and diorite and chert flake knives and 
arrows have been found m various parts of the province, chiefly 
in Mirzapur and Bundelkhund. There are also a few rude 
drawings in red oxide of iron to be seen on rock faces in the 
same tracts, "whilst copper arrow-heads and spears are occa- 
sionally found in the districts further west, e.g., Muttra, 
Bijnor, Cawnpore and Unao. But little can be made of such 
finds save the truism — vixere fortes ante Agamemnona. 

31. In the Vedas the Aryans are found still settled 
west of the Jumna, and probably moved eastwards about 1000 
B.C. In the Mahabharata and Eamayana we find two Aryan 
kingdoms established — one near Meerut, the other at Ajodhya. 
The war between the Pandavas and Kauravas of the former 
epic is dated about 3100 B.C. by orthodox Hindus, but 
European theories vary between 1300 and 1200 B.C. ; this 
epic relates to the former kingdom. The Eamayana deals 
with the exile of Eama Chandra, son of the king of Ajodhya, 
and his adventures during that period. European authorities 
arguing from internal evidence hold that the Eamayana was 
written at a later date than the Mahabharata. Indian opinion 
refers its events to an earlier epoch. The two views are ob- 
viously not mutually exclusive. 

32. True history begins with the life of Gautama 
Buddha. Gautama’s death is placed variously between 534 
and 3/0 B.C. Buddhism maintained its position till the fourth 
century A.D. when Hinduism revived under the Guptas. The 
accounts of Hiuen-Tsiang and Ea-Hien in the seventh and fifth 
centuries A.D. show that Buddhism was then fast waning. 

^ 33. The first great king of thi.5 dynasty was Chandra 

Gupta, whose rule extended from the Hindu Eush to the Bay 
of Bengal, with his capital at Patna. During his reign occur- 
red the first real contact with the West. Chandra Gupta is 
that Sandrocottus who had relations with Seleucus Nicator. 
Asoka, the first great Buddhist king, was Chandra Gupta’s 
grandson, whose edicts on pillars and rocks are scattered all 
over India. In this province such edicts exist at Allahabad, 
oarnath near Benares and Kalsi in Dehra Dun district. These 
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inscriptions, together "with’ fragments of the -writings of 
Megasthenes, ambassador of Seleucua at Patna, show a 
highly developed system of government, -with a complete 
administrative system of provinces, a carefully organized 
army, a revenue system, and the beginning of local self-govern- 
ment in the board of thirty members which ruled the capital. 
According to the Puranas the Mauryan dynasty came to an end 
about* 188-178 B.G. 

34. History is vague for some time after this, but it 
-would appear that parts of at least four kingdoms were included 
in the province — Sura-sena (round Muttra), North Panchala 
(Pohilkhand), Kosala (round Ajodhya), and possibly Kosambhi 
(in Allahabad). Prom numismatic evidence the two former 
appear to have been Hindu, the two latter probably Buddhist. 

35. The Sakas or Scythians appear from the Chinese 
chronicles to have spread into India about 150 B.C. 
Coins of Muttra show they penetrated to that place. They 
were pushed forward by the Yueh-Chi, a horde of which the 
chief tribe was the Kushan. Inscriptions of the gi'eat Kushan 
kings, Kanishka, Vasuskha, Huvishka and Bas Deo, have been 
found at Muttra and elsewhere ; the latest theory places their 
date between 125 and 225 A.D. Kanishka is well known in 
Pali literature as a patron of Buddhism. 

36. About 300 A.D. arose the great Hindu kingdom of 
the Guptas in Magadha or Biliar. The tim’d king was Chandra 
Gupta I who founded a new era commencing in 320 A.D. 
His son Samudi’a Gupta’s empme extended from the Sutlej to 
Central Bengal and from Oudh to Central India. The king- 
dom held together for 150 years, and was remarkable for a 
revival in Hinduism and probably in Sanskrit hterature. 
According to Pa-Hien (circa 400 A.D.) the people were -R'ell 
off and the chief tax was a land tax. 

37. The Gupta empire was at length broken up by the 
White Hims, another tribe of Central Asian invaders, and 
during the sixth century there was a succession of wars be- 
tw^een various petty chiefs, of -whom the Huns, the Guptas, 
now rulers of a shrunken kingdom, the Maukharis and the 
chiefs of Malwa were the most important. In the end Harsha- 
vardhana of Thanesar emerged victorious from this chaos, and 
became king of Eanauj. He -uws the first of the modern Raj- 
puts who appear to represent the Hinduized descendants of the 
invaders from Central Asia. 

38. His empire did not last and history is almost a blank 
till the mnth century, when Eaghiibansi kings are found reign- 
ing at Kanauj , whilst the Chandels were rising into power in 
Bundelkhand and Tomars in the Punjab These ousted the 
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pOLm- Eaghubansis at Kanauj and themselves gave place to Gahar- 
CAL wars. 

GEOSSA- 39_ Iji 1018 began the long series of Muhammadan in- 
vasions, when Mahmud of Ghazni took Bulandshahr, Mutoa 
ms early and Kanauj. There were other raids in 1021 and 1023, but 
Mnliamma- j.jjgy ^gj.g mere raids. Meantime the Chauhan kingdom of 
, Delhi had grown up and under Prithwi Eaj their power ex- 
tended as far as Bundelkhund ; but he lost his life and kingdom 
in 1192 in battle with Muhammad Ghori. Assisted by Kutb- 
ud-din, a Turki slave, this king took Delhi, Ealinjar, Mahoba 
and Eoil, and in 1194 defeated Jai Chand of Kananj and broke 
the last great Hindu power, though there was inuch fighting 
between the Muhammadan governors and their Hindu subjects 
for many years. The Bhars of South Ondh were crushed in 
1247. To theld-horis succeeded the Slave dynasty and to them 
the Khiljis; Ala-ud-din Khilji, second of that dynasty, was a 
stern ruler, who heavily taxed Hindus and took a land revenue 
of half the produce. When he died in 1316, his line quickly 
fell and was succeeded by the Turki dynasty of Ghias-ud-din 
Tughlak. In 1361 under Piroz Shah III, a wise rule com- 
menced and Jaunpur was founded, but at bis death in 1388 
the Delhi kingdom fell to pieces, and for many years, until 
1450, the only really imporiaut power was in the hands of the 
Shark! kings of Jaunpur. In 1450, however, the Afghan, 
Bahlol Lodi, started to restore order and after 25 years’ fighting 
crushed the Sharkis. 


The ^0' The Moghuls had already handed India in 1398, 

Mofikula when Timur took Delhi. In 1526 they re-appeared under 

an SuriB- 5aijar, who defeated Ibrahim Lodi at Panipat. He conquered 
a confederacy of the Rajputs under the Eana of Udaipur, and 
partially conquered the Afghans in the east, When Humayun 
succeeded his father in 1680, he was at first defeated and 
driven out after three years’ fighting, by Sher Shah Suri, who 
held northern India for a few years, but was killed at Ealinjar 
in 1545. Humayun returned in 1555 and reconquered Agra 
and Delhi, but died in 1556, 

^har. 41. His son Akbar proved the greatest ruler India had 

known since Asoka. He had to conquer his kingdom, however, 
before he could rule it and was continually fighting, first one 
rebel and then another, from 1556 to 1567. The provinces 
then entered on a period of peace and good government which 
lasted 160 years, Akbar abolished the pilgrim and poll taxes 
on Hindus, and improved the land revenue system. His court 
was a centre of learning ; at his invitation the earliest Christian 
mission of Jesuits from Goa was established ; he built forts at 
Agra and Allahabad and a new city at Patehnur-Sikri, He 
died in 1605. 
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42. Jahangir’s reign was chiefly marked by more flue 
buildings, by dissensions and wars with his rebel son Khusru 
and Khurram, and by the first influx of Europeans in any 
numbers. In his reign English and Dutch opened trading 
stations at Surat and factories at Agra and elsewhere. He 
died in 1627 avid was succeeded by Khurram, who took the 
name of Shahjahan. Hia reign was on the w'hole peaceful ; its 
greatest monument is the Taj. In 1657 civil war broke out 
amongst his sons Dara, Shuja, Mm-ad Bakhsh and Aurangzeb. 
It ended in the success of Aurangzeb (1658) and the dethrone- 
ment of Shahjahan (died 1666). 

43. Aurangzeb was a capable but bigoted monarch; his 
administration was harsh, especially to Hindus, over whose 
holiest temples at Benares and Muttra mosqugs were built. 
The poll tax on them was also revived. Aurangzeb died in 
1707. 

44. Aurangzeb’e three sous, as usual, fought for the 
throne ; and Mnazzam, the eldest, became emperor under the 
name of Shah Alam Bahadur. He died in 1712, and the next 
eight emperors reigned in all fifty years ; of these one, Muham- 
mad Shah, reigned tliirty years, three were puppet rulers for a 
few’ months, three were murdered and one deposed. The in- 
competence of these degenerate rulers combined with repeated 
attacks from the growing Hindu powers (Jat, Sikh and 
Maratha) and Persian and Afghan invaders produced a state 
of chaos, 

45. The Jats had given trouble in Aurangzeb ’s time and 
were steadily growing more powerful ; the Sikhs had become a 
nation and commenced their imnads in 1709. But the 
Marathas were the most dangerous of the three. Already 
paramount in the Deccan they conquered Bundelkhund in 1729 
and from that time on w’ere a constant menace to the empire. 

46. Nadir Shah, the Afghan, in 1738 raided the empire 
as far as Delhi and struck it a serious blow. His successor 
Ahmad Shah Durrani invaded it thrice and at the third attempt 
(1757) got as far as Agra, though he could not take the city. 

_ 47. Prom early in the 18th century new States began to 
anse, which were really independent though nominally ack- 
nowledging the suzerainty of the emperor. The chief' of these 
was Oudh, which sprang into prominence under Saadat Ali 
(1721) and Safdar Jang. Parrukhabad was built by Muham- 
mad Khan, a Bangash Pathan. who established there a prac- 
tically^mdependent kingdom. Ali Muhamma'd in 1740 con- 
solidated the Eohillas and became Governor of Eoliilkhund. A 
war ensued between Sadar Jang and these two new States, in 
winch at first Safdar J ang was unsuccessful. In 1757 the posi- 
tion was as follows. Alamgir II was emperor, a mere puppet 
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PWJTI- of G-hazi-ud-cLm, the wazir. Najib Khan, a Pathan, held the 
CAL Meerut and part of the Bareilly divisions, in opposition to the 
Eohillas, who held the rest of Bohilkhund. The central Doab 
— ' was subject to the Nawah of Famikhabad, Bundelkhund to the 

Marathas, and the rest of the province to the Nawab of Oudh, 
By 1759 Ghazi-ud-din had set up a fresh emperor, and the 
Eohillas and Shnja-ud-daula of Oudh were seriously alarmed by 
the growth of the Hindus, for Jats and Pvajputs were now con- 
federated with the Marathas. In 1760 Ahmad Shah Durrani 
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retni'ned to India and with the help of Eohillas and Oudh 
troops crushed the Hindus at Panipat in 1761. 

48. Shah Alam II was a rival of Ghazi-ud-din’s puppet 
emperor, and generally recognized as the true emperor in 
Bengal. He^ame into conflict with the British in Bihar, and 
in 1761 retired to Allahabad with a promise of an annual pay- 
ment in place of the revenues of Bengal. In 1763 occurred’the 
massacre of the British’ at Patna, instigated by Mir Kasim, 
Governor of Bengal, who fled to Shuja-ud-daula in Oudh'. The 
allies entered Beliar, but were defeated at Buxar (1764), and 
with the Marathas, again at Jajmau in Cawnpore. It was 
finally decided that Shah Alam should receive Allahabad and 
Kora (equivalent to Allahabad, Cawnpore and FateKpur) and 
26 lakh's a year from the Bengal revenues, whilst Shuja-ud- 
daula paid 50 lakh's down to the BritisK. 

49. Meantime the Sikhs were continuing their raids in 
th'e northern Doab, the Jats (1768) Had taken Agra, and the 
Maraih'al Ha'd occupied Delhi and were raiding Eohilkbiind. 
They also extorted from the Emperor SEah Alam a grant of 
the Allaliabad territories. British troops were then sent up to 
guard the Oudh frontiers (1773), — the Eafehgarh cantonment 
dates from tins period, — and Allahabad was handed over to 
Shuja-ud-daula, .since it was held that Shah Alam had forfeited 
it by granting it to the Marathas. The Eohilla.s, who had been 
long mhdguing with the Marathas, were defeated in 1774 by 
the British at Mirzapur Katra and Eohilkhund was handed 
over to Ou'dh. 

SOT In 1775 most of the Benares division was handed over 
ti the Brifdsh by Asaf-ud-daula, successor of Shuja-ud-daula. 
It remained, however, under the rule of Eaja Chet Singh, who 
mfused in 1780 to supply troops and pay an increased subsidy. 
Ine result was the famous “ insurrection in the zamiudary of 
Benaies, which ended in the tract coming directly under 
British administration. 

51. For a few years there was peace. But the Marathas 
soon reappeared, with the powerful assi, stance of the Savoyard 
SO ler of fortune. De Boi^e, and the era of the military ad- 
venturer began. They seized Agra, Muttra and the uortheTii 
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Doab, and finally destroyed the Moghul power in 1787. 
George Thomas, an Irishman, held a considerable tract north 
of Delhi (1705') ; the central Doab was practically the kingdom 
first of De Boigne and then of Perron 1796, whilst Eeinhardt 
and hi.s wife in succession ruled an extensive jagir round Sar- 
dhana. Farrukhabad w’as under a Fawab, wdio acknowledged 
the suzerainty of Oudh, whilst British influent e increased by 
the cension of the fort of Allahabad and an annual subsidy from 
Oudh as a guarantee against invasion. 

52. From this time the British duniinions grew rapidly. 
In 1801, when Eohilkhund was in a state of anarchy and there 
was a menace of a fresh Durraui invasion, Saadat Ali in return 
for a further guarantee of protection made over to the British 
the “ Ceded Provinces,” viz., the present Gorakhpur and 
Eohilkhund divisions, with Allahabad, Fatehpur, Cawnpore, 
Etawah, Mainpuri, Etah, South Mirzapur and the Naini Tal 
Tarai. In 1802 the Nawab of Farrukhabad ceded his rights. 
In 1803 war broke out with the Marathas and the result of 


Lord Lake’s brilliant campaign was the acquisition of the 
'■ Conquered Prownces,” including the Meerut and Agra divi- 
sions, most of Banda and Hamn-pur and a small tract in 
Jalaun; besides the districts round Delhi, Gohad and Gwalior, 
which last two were, however, restored to Sindhia in 1805 
In 1816 war with the Gurkhas of Nepal resulted in the cession 
of the Kumann division and Debra Dun. In 1817 the Peshwa 
ceded the sovereignty over the whole of British Bundelkhund 
except Jhansi and most of Jalaun. In 1818 and 1819 more 
territories (now out of the province) were ceded ; aird when in 
1833 the Bengal Presidency Tvas divided into two parts by an 
Act of Parliament which constituted the Presidency of Agra 
^hich two years later under another Act became a Lieutenant- 
Governorship) , the province consisted of the present province 
of Agra minus _ Jhansi and most of Jalaun, plus the Delhi 
territories and Ajmer. Merwara was next added, and in 1853 
the Sangor and Narbada territories (acquired in 1818) were also 
incorporated in the province, whilst between 1840 and 1853 
Jhansi, the rest of Jalaun and a part of Hamh-pur were 
acquired by lapse. Oudh was annexed in 1866. After the 
mutiny some small additions were made to BundeMnnd 
(1868), whilst part of the Tarai in North Oudh was given to 
the Nepalese (1859) ; Jhansi fort and some villages were given 
to Sindhia (1861) ; .some villages in Moradabad and Bareilly to 
' 6 ^awab of Eampur (1859) ; the Delhi temtory was ti'ans- 
ferred to the Funjab (1868) ; the Sangor and Narbada territories 
to the Central Provinces (1862); and Ajmer-Merwara to the 
Government of India (1871) . Finally in 1886 Gwalior fort and 
Morar cantonment with 31J villages were given to Sindhia in 
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PHYSICAL 

POLITI- exchange for Jhanai town and fort and 58 villages. These with’ 
CAL one or two trivial changes in Bahraioh and Jhanai are the stages 
hy which the provinces gi'ew to the shape which waa theira in 
— ‘ March, 1911. On the lat of April of that year the Pamily 
Domaina of the Maharaja of Benares became a feudatory State 
and the province lost the parganas of Chakia and Konrh in 
Mirzapur, together with the fort of Ramnagar in Benares. 
The town of Eamnagar and some adjacent villages were-trans- 
ferred to the State in 1919. 

Political 53. Bor many years the state of the provinces had been 

1803 to 1857 lawlessness ; everybody did very much what was right in 
■ his own eyes. The old lawlessness did not pass away at once. 
Tha " Mud ’’ war, as it was called from the mud forts attack- 
ed, consisted in the reduction of the strongholds of insurgent 
chiefs in the' Doab and went on for some years after 1803, 
whilst adventurers such as Amii- Khan Pindari gave a gi-eat 
deal of trouble. Thagi was rife tliroughout the provinces, and 
for years the river trade routes were infested by pirates. In 
1816 there was a serious outbreak in Eohilkhand due to the 
levy of a house tax; whilst in 1821 daeoity in Saharanpur 
increased to the verge of insurrection. In 1817 Plathras, a Jat 
fortress, was reduced after a regular siege ; in 1812 Kalinjar in 
Banda was taken, whilst all along that frontier a chain of can- 
tonments had to be maintained, which did good service in the 
Pindari war. But by 1830 a settled peace began which was 
not broken till the mutiny. 


The mutiny. . 54. The mutiny in these provinces broke out at Meerut 

in May, 1857. It is unnecessary to rewrite the history of the 
mutiy ; it IS sufficient to say that these provinces, which then 
mduded Delhi, was the cockpit in which the struggle was 
chiefly fought out. It was in essence a mutiny of the sepoys ; 

ere was little if any attempt at organized resistance on the 
part of the mutineers, though where representatives of former 

Bareilly. Pan-ukhabad, 
Cawnpore and Jhansi, they assumed the leadership. In places 

® anarchy 

fnr hadmashes fought and looted, chiefly 

for therr ovvn hand. By the end of June the British held no 
more than the forts at Agra and Allahabad and the Residency 

JuS S retaking of Cawnpore about the 17th 
Jffiy the recovery began. Delhi fell in September, and the 
Lucknow gamson, aPeady reinforced by Havelock and 

^ j ^ ^ Sohilkffiand was then subjugated. The Doab 

thfr^t of th? Oudh and 

tnerest.of the Agra province were gradually reduced, and 
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though the business of rewards and punishments took a long 
time the mutiny soon became merely a bitter memory. 

55. It was pointed out in the Eeport for 1911-12 that 
since 1857 the history of the provinces had been one of peace 
broken only by dacoities and riots, mostly rehgious. JNo year 
ivas free from dacoity; the most serious 
in 1861, 1863, 1864, 1869, 1871, 1874, 18J5. 1876, 1^7, 
1891-93, 1900, 1901, 1903, 1905 and 1907-8. The localities 
chiefly affected were the border districts of the Agra and 
Jhansi divisions and the districts which fiinge Nepal. It was 
thought that the remedy for dacoity of the professional typ 
lay in closer co-operation with the frontier States and by 
action against the criminal tribes who were believed to be res- 
ponsible for the gi-eater number of cases. Action .was bemg 
taken accordingly to curb the activities of the crinmal tribes 
by the enactment of a new Criminal Tribes Act which would 
make repression more effective, and by the formation of settle- 
ments under the control of the Salvation Army. It was also 
pointed out that riots are by no means of uncommon occur- 
rence, but are seldom of much importance unless caused by 
religion. Beligious rioting was frequent between 1868 and 
1872 in Hardoi, Bareilly, i'ilibhit and Moradabad, and again 
in Etawah in 1886. There were also riots in Benares in 1891 
and 1895, and in Azamgarh and the eastern districts over the 
question of the slaughter of kine in 1894. Plague inoculation 
was the pretest for a serious outbreak in Cawnpore in 1900- 
In the subsequent decade there were no really serious riots 
save those between Sunnis and Shiahs at Lucknow in 1908 
and 1909. 
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56. The earlier part of the past decade was a period of The past 
comparative peace and quiet, broken only by occasional reli- 
gious riots. The War which broke out in 1914 was the cause 
trom t imA to time of wild rumours and waves of excitement to 
w'hich the provinces have always been somewhat sensitive, and 
there was some increase in crime during these years, though 
the main cause of this was probably economic. It was not 
until 1918 that serious attempts were made to carry political 
propaganda into the villages, but at that time politics excited 
little interest among the masses. In the last two years such 
attempts have met with more success and assisted by agrarian 
grievances have led to riots in many places, but chiefly in the 
Oudh province. The tragedy of Chauri Chaura in February 
1922, when 23 policemen were beaten to death by an infuriated 
moh and the police station burnt down, was also admittedly 
the result of the preaching of non-co-operators. Apart from 
political agitation which has been intense during the last few 
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PHYSICAL 

P^LITI- yesi'S) feeling has also been strong at times between Hindus 
CAL and Muhammadans m spite of appeals for unity by political 
leaders Bitter antagonism between the two communities was 

' aroused in the autumn of 1918 by the Eatarpur riot, when a 

number of Muhammadans lost their lives at the hands of 
Hindu fanatics. Dacoity has continued to give cause for 
anxiety in spile of persistent endeavours to check it by the 
measures indicated in the previous paragraph. The his^tory of 
the decade shows that it tends to increase whenever economic 
or political conditions are unfavourable. In the years which 
followed the failure of the monsoon in 1913 there was a steady 
ri.se in the number of dacoities until 1917, when the number 
dropped from 887 to 767. The figure rose in the following 
year to 1,95^, this being attributed to various causes, but 
chiefly to the um-est caused by high prices, the failure of the 
monsoon and uncertainty about the issue of the War. There 
was agam a large number due to the same causes in the first 
half of 1919, and then a drop till 1921 when the figure once 
more became abnormal, chiefly as a result of intense political 
agitation. It is noteworthy that the increase in 1921-22 was 
gi'eatest in the districts which are usually comparatively free 
from this form of crime. The returns continued high until 
March, 1922, since when there has been a marked fall. 

Considerable headway has been made in the period under 
review in the extension of the operations for the reclamation 
of the criminal tribes. Unfortunately the initial error made, 
with the object of economy, in locating most of the settlements 
in close proximity to the forests has done much to reduce the 
effect of these efiorts. The incon'igible members of these 
tribes have found an asylum in the forests from which they 
have made raids on the surrounding country, while the distance 
at which the settlements lie from trade centres has seriously 
affected the iucoine which the more peaceful members of the 
community have earned by their handiwork. A scheme has 
recently been brought into effect for the establishment of a 
large industrial settlement close to Cawnpore with the object 
of supplying labour to the various factories at that centre, 
The fact that the labour is unskilled and that the hereditary 
tendencies of members of these tribes are prejudicial to dis- 
cipline has made employers of labour in Cawnpore somewhat 
chary of availing themselves of their assistance, but it is hoped 
that the experinieiit will ultiinately prove a success. A very 
urgent measure is the establi^ment of an escape-proof settle- 
ment for the incorrigibles,” which will prevent them from 
committing dacoity and will ensure their being kept tinder 
close supervision. I’inancial stringency at present prevents 
the scheme from materializing. 
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57. On the 1st April, 1911, the Family DomaiuB of the 
Maharaja of Benares became a State consisting of the 
parganas of Bhadohi (or Konrh) and Chakia (or Eera 
Mangraur) with the fort of Bamnagar. The Maharaja’s 
powers become those of a ruling chief, subject to certain condi- 
tions. In 1919 the town of Eamnagar, till then administered 
by the British Oovernment, was made over to the State under 
certain restrictions and conditions which were considered 
necessary for safeguarding to the residents the rights and 
privileges which they had enjoyed under the British adminis- 
tration. 

58. Formerly the three Indian States in the United 
Provinces, Eampur, Tehri and Benares, were under the control 
of the Local Government. From April, 1922, they come under 
the control of the Government of India. The Oovernor of the 
United Provmcea acts as Agent to the Governor General and 
the Political Officers attached to these States are now called 
Political Agents and not Agents to the Governor of the United 
Provinces. 

59. Up to 1833 the province was part of the presidency 
of Bengal. In 1833 the presidency of Agi-a wa.s formed under 
the administration of a Governor and three Councillors; in 
1835 the new territories (their extent has already been describ- 
ed) were given the name of the North-Western Provinces, 
under a Lieutenant-Governor, with his capital at Agra. In 
1856 Oiidh was annexed and placed under a Chief Commis- 
sioner, the first being Sir James Outram. In 1877 the two 
provinces were placed under the same administrator, who was 
known as Lieutenant-Governor of the North-Western Prov- 
inces and Chief Commissioner of Oudh, the fii’st officer to 
hold the double post being Sir George Couper. Finally the 
title of Chief Commissioner was dropped and the province 
became known by the name of the United Provinces of Agra 
and Oudh in 1902, when Sir James La Touche was in office, 
Frorn 1877 to 1890 the supreme revenue jurisdiction in Oudh 
remained in the ^ hands of the Chief Commissioner ; in the 
latter year the jurisdiction of the Board of Bevenue was extend- 
100 ^° With the introduction of the Beforms in January, 
1921, the Lieutenant-Governor became a Governor, and an 
Executive Council was created to assist him. Sir Harcourt 
Eutler waa the first Governor. A list of all the rulers of the 
province with dates will be found in an appendix, 
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APPENDIX I. 


Dates at which the present districts came under British rule 
with dates of alterations in the boundaries of the province. 

Districts or tracts concerned. Eeason of change Date. 


Benares division, except South Mirza- Ceded by 
pur. Nawab of 

Oudh. 

Allahabad Port ... ... Ditto ... 

Gorakhpur division, South Mirzapur, Ditto ... 
Eohilkhund division, Naini Tal 
Tarai, Allahabad, Eatehpur, Cawn- 
pore, Btawah, Mainpuri, Etah. 

Pamikhabad ... ... Ceded by 

Nawab of 
Parrukh- 


abad. 

Agra, Muttra, Aligarh, Bulandshahr, Surrender- 
Meerut, MuzafEarnagar, Saharanpur cd by Mara- 
(Delhi, Gurgaon, Eohtak, Hissar, thas after 
Sii'sa, Karnal separately admin- defeat by 
istered). Lord Lake. 

Most of Banda and Hamirpur, part of Ceded by 
-Talaun. Marathas or 

acquired on 
lapse of 
Himmat 
Bahadur's 


Part.'! of Agra district 

Kumaun, Dehra Dun 

Tahsil Handia, Allahabad 

Sovereignty over Bundelkhund 
Saugor and Narbada territories). 


grant. 

... Eesumed by 
treaty from 
Baja of 
Bhartpur. 

... Acquired 
from Nepal- 
ese. 

... Ceded by 
Nawab of 
Oudh. 

(and Ceded by 
Peshwa. 


1776 

1798 

1801 

1801 

1803 

1803-4 


1805 

1816 

1816 

1817 
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JDietricts or tracts concerned 

Tteason ot change Date 

Pargana Khandeh, Banda 

, Ceded by 
Eaja of 

Jalaun. 

L817 

(Sangor, Hoshangabad, Damoh, Jabal 

Ceded by 

1818 

pur, Mandla separately adminis- Eaja of 


{ered). 

Nagpur. 


(Ajmer) 

. Ceded by 

1818 


Sindhia. 


(Merwara) 

. Added to 1819-22 


province. 


Delhi districts 

, Ditto ... 

1832 

Jalaun 

, Lapse* 

1840 

Villages in Jhansi, part of Lalitpiir . . 

Ceded by 1842-44 


Eaja of 
Jhansi and 
Sindhia. 


Jaitpur, Hamirpnr 

Lapse 

1849 

(Saugor and Narbada territories) ... 

Added to 

. 1852 


province. 

Lapse 

1853 


Annexation 

1856 

(Delhi districts) 

Transferred 

1858 

Small additions to Bundelkhund 

to Punjab. 
Confiscation 

1868 

Part of Ondh Tarai 

after mutiny. 
Griven to 

1859 

Villages in Moradabad and Bareilly ... 

Nepalese. 
Given to 

1859 

Jhansi Port, and some villages 

Eampur. 
Given to 

1861 

(Saugor and Narbada temtoriea ) 

Sindhia. 

Transferred 

1862 


to Central 


(Ajmer-Merwara) 

Provinces. 

Transferred 

1871 


to Govern- 
ment of 


Some villages in Jhansi 

India. 

Given to 
Sindhia. 

1871 
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Distriota oi tracts concerned. Eeaaon of change. Date 

Jhansi town, fort and 58 villages .. Transferred 1886 

by Sindliia 
in exchange 
for other 
lands. 

Pai'ganas Konrh and Chakia and Port Became a 191] 
Raniuagar. State under 

Maharaja of 
Benares. 

Town of Ramnagar and adjoining Griven to 1919 
villages. the Benares 

State. 

,VB.— The, tTnliaa-Gnalior tiansfer i? ignored, PJaceg m brackets are 
such as only formed part of fclie province for a time. 


APPENDIX II. 


List of rulers of the province. 
Govebnaient of Agba. 


Date of appointment. 

Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bart. ... 14th November, 1834 
Mr, W. Blunt ... ... 20th March, 1835. 

Mr. A. Ross ... ... 1st December, 1835. 

Libutenant-Govebnobs op the N,-W.P. 


Sir C. T. Metcalfe, Bab 

G-C.B. 

Governor General (Earl 
Auckland) 

Mr. T. 0. Robertson 
Governor General (Earl 
Ellenborough) 

Sir G, E. -Clark, e.o.b. 
Mr. J, Thomason 
Mr. A. W. Begbie 
Mr. J, R, Colvin 
"Mr. E. A. Eeade 
Col. H, Erazer 


Date of appointment, 


1st June, 1836. 

1st June, 1838. 

4th Eebruary, 1840 

31st December, 1842. 
30th June, 1843. 

22nd December, 1843. 
10th October, 1853, 
7th November, 1853. 
10th September, 1857. 
30th September, 1857, 
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jfame. Date of appointment. 

G-overnor General (Viscount 

Canning) ... Otli February, 1858. 

Sir G. F. Edmonstone ... i^tb January, 1859. 
Mr. E. Money ... ••• 27tli February, 1863. 

Hon’ble E. Drummond ... 7th March, 1863. 

Sir W. Muir, e.g.s.i. ... 10th March, 1868. 

Sir J. Strachey, K.c.s.i-, 
c.i.B. ... ... 7th April, 1874. 

Sir G. Couper, Babt., 

K.O.S.I., o.B. ... 26th July, 1876. 

Chief Commissionees of Ohdh. 

Name. Date of appomtment. 

Major-General Sir J . 

Outram, K.o.B. ... 1st February, 1856. 

Mr. C. C. Jackson ... 8th March, 1856. 

Major-General Sir H. M. 

Lawrence, K.o.B. ... 21st March, 1857. 

Major J. S. Banks ... 5th July, 1857. 

Lieutenant-General Sir J. 

Outram, g.c.b. ... 11th September, 1857. 

Mr. E. Montgomery ... 3rd April, 1858. 

Mr. C. J. Wingfield, o.B. ... 15th February, 1859, 

Lieutenant-Colonel L. 

Barrow, o.B. ... 20th April, 1859. 

Mr. G. U. Vule, c,b. ... 4th April, 1861. 

Mr. E. H. Davies ... 26th August, 1865. 

Mr. .John Strachey ... 17th March, 1866. 

Mr, E. H. Davies ... 24th May, 1867. 

Major-General L. Barrow, 
o.B. . ... ... 18th January, 1871. 

Sir G. E., Couper, Bart., 
o.B. ... ... 20th April, 1871. 

Mr. J. F. D. Inghs, o.B.i.... 16th March, 1876. 

Sir G. E., Couper, Bart., 
o.B. ... ... 16th November, 1875. 

Mr. J. P. D. Inglis, o.e.i.... 26th July, 1876. 
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Libutbnant-CtOvbbnobs oe the N.-W. P. and Chief 
COMMISSIONEBS OF OuDH. 

Name Date of appointmeat. 

Sir G. E., Ooiiper, Baet., 

K.C.8.I., (!.B. ... 16th Eebriiai-y, 1877. 

Sii' A. 0. Ijyall, K.o.E. ... 17th April, 1882. 

Sir A. Colyin, k.c.s.i., * 

K.c.M.G. ... ... 21st November, 1887, 

Sir C, H. T. Crosth-vvaite, 

K.o.s.i. ... .. 28th November, 1892, 

Mr. A. Gadell, o.s.i. ... 9th January, 1896, 

Sir A. P. MacDonnell, 

K.G.s.i. * ... ... 6th November, 1895. 

Mr. J. ,T. D. LaTonche, 

O.S.I. ... 6th May, 1898. 

Sir A. F. MacDonnell, 

O'C-S.l. ... ... 6th November, 1898. 

Sir J. J. D. LaTonche, 

... 14th November, 190] . 

Libutenant-Govbenoes of the United Peovinces op Aqsa 
AND OUDH. 




Name. 

Sir J. J. D. LaTonche, 

K.O.S.I. 

Sir J. P. Hewett, e.o.s.i., 
o.i-B. 

Mr. L. A. S. Porter, c.s.i.,.. 
Sir J, P. Hewett, k. c.s.i., 

C.I.E. 

Mr. L. A. S. Porter, c.s.i.... 
Sir J. P. Hewett, g.o.s.i., 

C.I.E. 

Sir J. 8, Meston, k. c.s.i.... 
Sir Spencer Harcourfc Butler, 

K.O.S.I., C.I.E. 


Date of appointment. 

22nd March, 1902. 

1st January, 1907, 

30th April, 1910. 

20lh October, 1910. 
1st April, 1911. 

17th December, 1911. 
16th September, 1912. 

15 th February, 1918. 


Govbbnoes of the United Pbovinobh of Agea and Oijdh. 


Name. 

Sir Spencer Harcourt Bntler, 
K. 0.8.1,, O.I.B, 


Date of appointment. 

3rd January, 1921. 
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Si'CTio^; 11 .— La^to Hevkn'L'i-'. 


60. The provinces are essentially agricultural : the recent 
census showed that 89.4 per cent, of the population was rural 
and 10.6 per cent, urban. It is not surprising therefore to 
find that the history of British administration is closely bound 
up with the history of its land revenue system. This ultimate- 
ly rests on the principle, clearly enunciated in Eegulation 
X5^XI of 1803, that “ by the ancient law of the country the 
ruling power is entitled to a certain proportion of the annual 
produce of every bigha of laud.” Under Ala-ud-din Khilji 
(D. 1316) the land revenue was 50 per cent, of the produce . 
under Ghiyas-ud-din Tuglak, five or six years later, it was 
10 per cent. A revenue based on the produce was a system 
only workable in a primitive society w'here* there could be 
direct communication between ruler and ruled. It is clear 
from the skeleton history given above that such communication 
was not possible for very long, or for very long at a time. 
In the constant round of w^ars and invasions, chiefs were 
continually setting themselves up a.s petty rulers who took the 
payments of the cultivators and themselves paid tribute to the 
King, The settlement of invaders on the land (and the history 
of castes is full of stories of such settlements), the grants of 
lands to the kinsmen or followers of such chiefs, the land 
grabbing of officials and speculators all operated to interpose 
several interests between that of the King and that of‘ the 
cultivator. One of the first problems of British rule was to 
straighten out the tangle of consequent rights and their corre- 
sponding duties. 

61. Proprietary rights injand occasionally existed before 
British rule, but were not strictly defined. In most places the 
system was zamindari, where the owner or co-owners were 
jointly responsible for the payment of the land revenue of the 
wdiole village ; but in Buudelkhund and Kumann it was ryot- 
wari, where each several cultivator was responsible for the 
land revenue due on his own land This is a distinction which’ 
though no longer recognized has left its mark on tHe modern 
land revenue system and joint responsibility is still enforced 
with difficulty in some parts of the province. In some districts 
double rights existed, mostly in estates known as taluqdari, 
■where the inferior proprietors were known as za'mindara, biswa- 
dars, birtias, etc. Some of the taluqdars were representatives 
of those old princes who' had held authority over large areas : 
others w^ere officials who had acquired similar authority, or 
pantees and contractors. These had interposed themselves 
between the lesser proprietors and the' supreme authority, and 
m the disorders of the 18th century had swallowed up the 
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POLITI- property of the former either by forcibly dispossessing them 
GEOGEA- receiving a voluntary submission. On the other hand the 
PHY- talnqdars had been in the habit of granting subordinate rights 

— in parts of then- liereditary domains, of which the most 

common was hirt or " ces,sion.” These grants were made for 
money payment or in return for seinnces of various hinds. 
Tliere were and are also other similar subordinate rights ex- 
tending only to specific plots instead of to a whole village. ' 


Growth of 
the present 
land 
revenue 
system. 

The 

permanent 
settlement 
of Benares- 


62. In 1788 Mr Jonathan Duncan was authorized to 
amend the svstem of i-evemie management in the Eenares 
divi.sion, which was oppressive and caused ranch distress; the 
revenue was simply levied at the highest sum which anybody 
would offer. He obtained valuations of the produce of parganas 
and fixed stand/ird rates for different classes of soil . His sum- 
mary settlement was carefully revised with a view to making 
the demand permanent and after a few corrections was declared 


unalterable by Kegulation I of 1795, 


Ceded and 
conquered 
diatricts- 


63, It wa.s at first desired to introduce a similar per- 
manent .settlement in what is now the province of Agra. There 
w’ere to be two settlement.s for 3 years each, and u third for 4 
vears, after which the demand was to b'e fixed in perpetuity, 
But the Court of Directors refused to sanction a permanent 
settlement and short term assessments continued. The system 
wa.s far from sa-tisfactory. There were no data available on 
which to base the e.stimates, save the statement, s of the kanun- 
gos and the accounts of the patwaris, both unreliable, and 
checked only bv information given by the zamindar’s enemies. 
The assessments were very uneven • and .sinee at fir.st ftill 1806) 
the tahsildars were paid by a percentage on collections, they 
were interested in high' revenues and full collections. The 


natura,! result was corruption of all kinds ; and in 1807 a special 
commission was appointed to supervise the settlement, which' 
grew into the Western Board of Eevenue. Matters improved 
with each successive settlement, but tlie collectors could deal 
only with persons actnnllv in possession .and the courts were 
not numerous enough, nor .able, to cope with claims to recover 
possession, The result of this was the special commission 
appointed by Begulation I of 1821 to consider such claims, 
which sat till 1829 when it.s powers were transferred to the 
Commi.ssioners of Bevenne an'd Circuit. In 1835 the powers 
were withdrawn and transferred to the ordinary courts. 
Mackenzde'a Holt Mackenzie brought matters io a head in 

1819 in a remarkabls nienioi*ahdiini which covered the whole 
l^and S^™Td and once more urged the need of a permanent settle- 
Regulation ^^t. ^ Though the Directors refused again to commit them- 
VII of 1822. selves to this, they approved of his sngge.stion for a complete 




incjiiiry, and the result was Regulation VII of 1822. This 
laid down new and improved methods of assessment, including 
a complete record of rights of all kinds, a full account of the 
rafes of cash' rents and the method of division of produce where 
grain rents existed, a survey and the maintenance, of village 
records and tKe establislimenf of revemie eonrts. The assess- 
ment was to he such ns to leave the aamindars a profit of 20 
per rent, on their revenue Though the Regulation marks 
the fir.st advance towards a systematic assessment on the 
rental assets of each village, it involved most elaborate 
and minute inquiries, and in 1830 the Board went so far as to 
describe the system as nnw'oi'kable. 'AT last matters came to 
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a head in 1832-33. THe impossible method of determining the 
n.sspfs on estimates of the produce of each field ^w'as denounced 
Ky Mr, Bird; a few officers had already realized tliaf the 
simplest w’av to ascertain tlie assets was to obtain a coivect 
rent roll. At last tKe matter was focussed by Cord "William 
Bentinck's minute of the 2fith Sentemb'er, 1832. 

^ fi.T. In this minute He laid down seven principles of 
action. A" professional survey was to take the place of the amiu 
establishment ; tlie assessment was to be fixed on a general 
knowledge of the aggregate cnltivated area of an estate and its 
special advantages ; th'e anportionment in 'detail of th'e a.ssess- 
yispf was to he left to the landlords ; the settlement officer’s 
iu’dieial powers were to He restricted ; existing institutions and 
sv.stems of village management were not to be interfered with’ ; 
a]I_ existing rights an’d prmleges were to He secured ; and the 
natwari establishment was to be nut on an efficient footing 
The.se nnncinles were accepted hv Recmlation TX of 1833 
which" laid down the new proce'dure. Village maps, a field 
book, a rent roll, and .statements of tHe revenue demand, 
receipts and balances were drawn up and tHe revenue de’m'and 
was fixed on a con.sideration of jh'ese papers, Incidentally, 
the Regulation created the appointment of deputy collectors, 


Gfi. ^ On these lines tHe first regular settlement was com- 
^7 Messrs. Bird and Thomason between tHe years 
1833 and 1849 and was confirmed for 30 years. Its results 
may be summarized as follows ; — 

I'll Settlement was made wherever possible with" village 
nropnetors; and the ryotwari aystera pf Bun’del- 
khand was replaced Hy a zamindari system witK 
loint responsibility.^ In tHe eastern diR?ricta tKe 
.subordinate proprietors or Hirtias were given full 
proprietary rights. TKe tainqdar generally dis- 
appeared save in rare eases where the village 
proprietors desired the connection h continue, in 
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which case theu’ payments to him were fixed; 
elsewhere the taluqdar received a rent charge or 
rnalikana, originally fixed at 18 per cent, on the 
asset,?. The taluqdari system is now rare in Agra. 
i‘2' Hereditary tenants, and tenants who had resided 
and cultivated in the same village for 12 years, 
were given rights of occujtancy when they claimed 
them, or even when they did not claim them, if the 
local officer thought they might have done .so, 

(3) The as?es.sments were on the whole moderate; 
though they amounted on an average to 66 per cent, 
of the rental assets. 


Saharanpur 

settlement. 
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67. In 1855 wm'e issued the Saharanpur rules' of Mr. 
Colvin, then Lieutenant-Governor. This modified the propor- 
tion of the assets taken by Government to about 50 per cent. ; 
the assets were to be the “ well ascertained ” net average 
assets, after consideration of other data, though' time was not 
to be wasted in ‘‘ minute and probably fruitless attempts to 
ascertain exactly ” the amount of such assets. The passage is 
somewhat confusing and certainly has given rise to some 
confusion ; but at all events this standard is still in force, 
though it is applied with increasing moderation, and to-day it 
is exceptional to take a full 60 per cent, assessment. The 
terra " net assets ” has also been restricted to the assets as 
actually existing at settlement, and no allowance is made for 
prospective increases of values. 

68. When OudK was annexed in 1856 Lord Dalhousie 
decided to introduce the svstem of settlement with’ the village 
proprietors. The principle was carried out with a lack of 
consideration for the great taluqdari families of the province 
which was probably never intended, and the taluqdars were 
ousted from the greater parts of their estates, sometimes even 
from their own hereditary villages. 'After the mutiny, How- 
ever, Lord Canning reverted to a taluqdari settlement. He 
had, be wrote, lo.st faith in the stability of the village system 
even in the older provinces, for many proprietors had acknow- 
ledged the suzerainty of the former taluqdars as soon as 
British rule was subverted ; it was obvious that the taluq'dari 
system was '' the ancient, indigenous and cherished system of 
the country;” and if this was so in Agra it would be much’ 
more so in Oudh, where village occupancy independent of 
taluqdars was unknown. 

69. The result -was the second summary settlement of 
Oudh in 1858, by which the taluqdars were given full proprie- 
tary rights in all the villages which they held at annexation 
and the gift wa.s confirmed by sanad, 
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70. It was originally provided that the rights of the 
under-propiietors, or ” parties holding an intennediate interest 
in the land between the taluqdar and the ryot,” were to be 
maintained as they existed in 1855. The taluqdars, more- 
over, agreed to waive their sanads as regards lands mortgaged 
to them within 12 years before annexation with no fixed term 
for redemption, and also all those in which a term had been 
fixed. which had not expired before annexation. Apart from 
sticdi lands the sanads were final and village proprietors could 
only claim imder-proprietary rights. 

At a later date (1860), however, the question of subordi- 
nate rights in Oitdh again came up; and after nnieh discussion 
It was held to be proved that there was no siieh thing as 
tenant right in Oudh before annexation; the gift of under- 
jiroprietarv lights was limited io those wlio had enjoyed pro- 
prietary rights within 12 years of annexation , whilst occupancy 
rigdits were conferred on all tenants who had been in pro- 
{ii-ietary po_sses.sion within 30 years of annexation. These 
imder-jiroprietary rights range from suh-.seftlements of whole 
villages to rights in specific plots. 

Finally, by Act I of 1869 the prmleges of tlie taluqdars, 
tlie power of making a will, and the special rules for intestate 
succession twhich amounted to this, that the condition of 
primogeniture was recognized in such cases if the taluqdar 
himself desired that it should be so) were confirmed. 

71. Ill the second regular settlement there were various 
improvements, As stated above the asses-sment had been 
based upon the average rental assets, but tlie patwaris’ papers 
were still far from reliable and the assets were calculated on 
the latch of lent actually found to be paid in the locality 
The soils were now classified, at first field by field, but after- 
wards (1868) by a system 'of demarcating blocks of soils and 
standard rates of rent were fixed for each class. The aasess- 
raent was based upon this estimated rental, which might be 
higher than the amount actually paid, but represented the 
sum which could be realized. 

^ permanent settlement was revived in 
1860, as a consequence of Colonel Baird Smith’s report on the 
finmne of that year, The dnsciission was long, and meantime 
It ws discovered that in some parts the rents were risin-- 

ribJ’.? f that no assessment 

on the lates of neighbouring tracts would have been possible 

tnd I’n^R?! fT"'" concerned against the proposal 

Tn de r ^882 proposes were 

made for a scheme whereby enhancement of revenue would 

only be possible m case of an increase in the area und^r 
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c.uUivatiou, a rise in prices or an increase in prorliiction due to 
iiiiprovements made at Government expense. The scheme 
was considered impracticable and finally rejected in 1886. 

73. The discussion, however, led to a simplification of 
procedure. Step.s were taken to provide for more careful pre- 
paration and check of the patwari’s record so as to form a 
reliable basis of assessment, and revised rules were issued in 
1884-86. The change lay m the fact that whilst the circle 
rent rate, ascertained by inquiry and selection, had formerly 
been the basis of assessment, the actual rent roll now became 
that basis and the circle rent rate was used as a check. At 
the same time (as already mentioned) all consideration of 
prospective increase in value was definitely excluded from the 
assets, and cqpcessions were made to private individuals for 
improvements made by them. The method of survey and 
revision of records was materially cheapened, and the princi- 
ple that existing settlements should be continued where no 
.substantial enhancement was likely to occur was accepted. 
The settlement of a district now takes 2 or 3 years instead of 
from G to 10 years. 

74. Act X of 1859 was passed for the protection of the 
tenant,? in Bengal and extended to the North-Western Prov- 
ince.s. It gave a statutory right of occupancy to every 
tenant in respect of every field which he had occupied con- 
tinuously for 12 years. After several amendments it was en- 
tirely remodelled in Act Xn of 1881 which, among other 
■changes, gave occupancy rights in their home farm {sir) to 
persons who parted with their proprietary rights (ex-pro- 
prietary tenants). The 12 years’ rule, however, was left 
'Uib.stautially unaltered. Increasing competition for land 
soon led landlords to obstruct the accrual of occupanoy rights, 
wliich prevented the raising of rents. To prevent “ con- 
tinuous ” holding which carried the right with it, the fields 
were shifted or the tenants nominally ejected every eleventh 
year or so It became necessary to niter the law to meet 
the new situation, and the result was the Tenancy Act of 
1901. This enacts that continuity of holding is not inter- 
rupted by any shifting of the actual lands held, provided the 
holder is not left altogether without land for at least a year 
at a_ time. It is assumed that land to which a tenant is 
admitted by such shifting is given to him in exchange for 
hi.s previous holding. Tinder the old Act, too, any period 
for which a tenant cultivated under a written lease could not 
be counted towards the 12 years necessary to acquire occu- 
pancy rights. The new Act provides that no written lease 
can bar the grnwlh of occupancy rights unless it is for at least 
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7 Ij’iirilii'i’, I'ji.-ctnioiit of orJiii.iry U'liant^ was luadc 

UMiru iliftii-iill. Ill s[iite of this tlic muiibcr of ejcL-tiucii(.s has 
ui :iw:t riMiii steadily since the introduction of the Act, the 
prini.iiiai cinwes being the improveinent in general conditions, 
the me in the value of i>roduce which induces the land-owner 
to ask for higher rents, and the increasingly commercial nature 
of the relations between landlord and tenant. On tlie other 
hand, the carea protected from arbitrary ejectment by long 
leases or occupancy rig] it-: lias gi'own from 63 5 to 72 4 per 
cent, of the total area held by ordinary tenants! 

75. No restrictive action was taken to prevent the rise 
of renis in Oudh for a decade after the restoration of order 
there. Under theii- .=anads the taluqdar.s had to treat their 
tenants with consideration; and they on the whole fulfilled 
their obligations -\fter the first regular settlement, however, 
rents were generally riiibod, and increasing competition for 
land began in southern Oudli. Colonel Ersldne made a 
special inquiry and recommended the grant of 7 years’ leases 
with power to eject after that term, but Avitli a limit to the 
enhancement of rent in any new lea=:e. Those principles were 
accepted by Sir A. Lyall : the limit of enhancement was fixed 
at 61 per cent, or 1 anna m the rupee. This was embodied in 
the Oudh Rent Act of 1S86 ; but in 1921 tliis Act was amend- 
i.'d substantially. The principal changes were that statutory 
tenants were given fixity of tenure for life, and provision made 
for the enhancement of their rents at intervals of 10 years in 
iiccordancti with fair and equitable rates to be fixed by special 
(iffuers; siib-lettiug was restricted; a large area of khudkasht 
was converted into sir, and the land-owners were given the 
right of acquiring sir in future by 10 years’ cultivation, and 
the land-owners were permitted to acquire tenants’ holdings 
eompulsoriiy, on payment of compensntinii. for ngricnltuval 
development and others specified purposes. 

^ 76 The land revenue law was consolidated in 1873 and 
iS76 for Agra and Oudh respectively, and the two Acts were 
.iinalgamated and revised in 1901. The law is still snlistantiallv 
the same as in Eegulation VII of 1822, hut has been elaborated 
in the matter of records, partitions and the collection of reve- 
nue. The formation of any mahal whose area is less than 100 
acres or which has a revenue of less than Rs. 100 is for- 
bidden. 

1900 was framed with the object of making 
better provision for the preservation of cei'tain estates and im- 
moveable property in Oudh. It permitted certain properties 
and grantees to apiply for tlieir estates to be “ settled,” pres- 
cnliM.] lumtatmns on the proprietors’ power of tiansferring 
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" settled estates,” and provided a .system of entail for them. 
This Act ^'as repealed by Act V of 1917 (Oudh Settled 
Estates Act) which consolidated the law and introduced some 
amendments, e.g. appeal to the Commisf3ioner in certain cases. 
The Agra Estates Act of 1920 is similar to the Ondh Act, and 
was passed with similar objects, namely, to definite and regu- 
late the course of succession to impartible estates in Agra, and 
to facilitate the extension of the same course of succession to 
other estates, and to make better provision for the preserva- 
iion of such estates. 

The Oudh Encumbered Estates Act (1870), the Jhansi 
Encumbered Estates Act (1882), and the Bundelkhund En- 


cumbered Estates Act (1903) were passed with a view to 
relieving distress and indebtedness by means of inquiry by a 
t-pecial .Turlge, ^nd liquidation of the amounts found to be 
justly due with the aid of loans from Government. The 
Bundelkhund Land Alienation Act (1903) supplemented these 
measures by limiting alienation of land by either sale or 
mortage from a member of specified agricultural ca.stes to 
members of otlier castes The provisions of the Bundelkhund 
Encumbered Estates and Land Alienation Acts were extended 
in 19 L5 to the trams- Jumna portions of the Allahabad and 
Etawah districts and the southern portion of the Mirzapur 
district 


Finally, the Court of Wards Act has been amended. The 
most important change is that proprietors whose extravagance 
or indebtedness is likely to dissipate their property may now 
be disqualified by Government and their estates taken under 
management by the Court : whilst advisory committees of 
landlords have been appointed to assist the Government and 
the Court in all matters relating to the assumption, manage- 
ment and release of estates. 


j j [, — Afii;icri,Tf;K i;. imvnr 

78. The Agricultural department was created in 1874 by 
Sir J . Strachey with the object of collecting information and 
increasing the food supply. From then until 1901 the chief 
value of the department lay in distributing good .seed and 
improving the land records. An A^iculturnl School was 
opened in 1893, but it was in practice a school for officials 
only. In 1905 funds for agricultural development were allot- 
ted by the ^ Government of India and a scheme was worked 
out, of which the main features were the establishment of 
agricultural stations in each distinct region of the province 
for the purpose of detailed study of the local conditions 
on the spot, and the dissemination amongst the people of 
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the knowledge thus iicquired, and secondly, the creation of a 
central institution for research and education. In 1907 the 
former Agricultural School became a College, though its 
liuilduigs were not ready till 1911. It provided accommoda- 
tion tor both research and education, and its aim was to tram 
not only subordinate revenue officials, but landlords, estate 
managers and men equipped to carry out the higher branches 
of the work of the department such as demonstration, lectur- 
ing and experiment. Efforts were also made to improve the 
(piality of the more important cereals by mamtainiug local seed 
depots, and attempts were made to introduce European agri- 
cultural implements. Research work was started on sugarcane 
and cotton. It had long been recognized that efficient masonry 
ivells are one of the most important agricultural needs of the 
province, but the experiments hrst made in thiS direction were 
unsuccessful, and it was not until 1906-7 that a detailed well 
survey was made. Its results showed that the province con- 
tains three main tracts where conditions in the matter of well 
irrigation differ, namely, the submontane tracts, the Doab 
tracts and Bundelkhund. In the closing years of the last 
decade efforts were made to meet their different needs and a 
trained staff of well sinkers organized. 
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79. Diirmg the last ten years the functions and activi- Since 1911- 
ties of the Agricultural department have expanded very rapid- 
ly, especially in the years before and since the War. It is 
admitted that " in its days of prosperity the Grovernment 
devoted far too small a share of its surplus I’evenues to the 
development of India’s first and greatest industry,” and there 
seems little fear now of the error being repeated. Progress 
was hampered during the War by the absence of some mem- 
bers of the Agricultural Service on war work and the suspen- 
sion of recruitment, and since the W’ar high prices and finan- 
cial exigencies have imposed a further check on development. 

In spite, however, of these handicaps very substantial progress 
lias been made. 


80 In the first place the Agricultural department has Pe-organi- 
been re-organized in all its branches, which are now divided 
into (1} demonstrational and experimental,. (2) educational and department- 
research, (3) engineering, and (4) cattle breeding. There 
has been a considerable increase in the staff, both in the higher 
and in the lower grades, though lack of funds has so far pre- 
vented all the posts sanctioned and proposed from being filled. 

It has been decided to expand the four agricultural circles 
which were in existence at the beginning of the decade into 
ten, based on territorial and soil peculiarities, and the number 
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Las alreacl}' beeri iucrea&tiJ to seven, Many more deuronstra- 
liun farms have beeli e.'^tabiishedj and it is proposed that there 
snail eventually be one for each district. There has also been 
a considerable increase in the number of seed depots and a 
re, solution moved in the Ijegislative Council to the effect that 
the aim should be to establish one for every tahsil has been 
accepted by CTOverumeiit. 

81. The College at Cawnpore has been reformed UVice 
during the la.st teu years, first of all in 1913 when the kanungo 
students under training for the Eevenue department were, 
j’cmoved from it, and recently again by the removal of 
the srudent.s belonging to the yeoman class who required 
mereh^ a practical education and who only remained at 
the College for the shorter, two years' course. Their re- 
quireujenls hav* now been met by the establishment of an 
AgTicrdtiiral School at Eulandshahr which has made a pvouiis- 
ing beginning. It is hoped to open more schools of thrs kind 
as soon as funds permit. It has recently been decided to 
affihaie the College to the Allahabad Umversity, and arrange- 
ments to this end are being pushed ou as rapidly as possible 
Various improvements, such as extension of buildings and 
increase in staff, have either been or are being made, -and land 
for c'emon&lratiou purposes has lately been acquired. 

82. Research work, in particular’ on wheat, cotton and 
sugai'caue, has been carried ou continuously. There are still 
maul' difficult problems to solve in connection witli the 
improvement of cotton and sugarcane. The work of the past 
few years has been in the main an enquiry into the nature of 
these problems, chiefly by nueans of actual experimenl^, but 
some encouraging results have aheady been obtained. The 
gi’eat superiority of Pusa and Cawnpore wheats over those 
formerly sown has been established for some years now; they 
have been distributed throughout the province with the help 
of the seed (h'p6t.s and then: popularity is assured. 

£3. Agricultural engineering has suffered more than any 
other branch of the department by vs'ar conditions, but definite- 
progress has none the less been made. An Agricultural Engi- 
neer was appointed as far Iiack as 1913, and during the years 
that have since elapsed his activities have been dkected in the 
main to the setting up of tube wells. These have become 
very popular with land-owners, and the difficulty of the last 
few years has been to satisfy the demand for them. The 
(‘ngim-ering bran.eli, has lately been strengthened ; a workshop 
and supply depot for niachinery and repairs is being construct- 
ed; and it is hoped, before long, to be able to satisfy the 
demand in full. 



84, As already noted tliere lias been a oonsiderable 
expansion in tlie number of demonatratiou and experimental 
farms. In this as m other respects, excepting the comparii- 
tively brief period ndien the minds of the people were poisoned 
by non-fO-operation agitators, there has been increasing co- 
operation on the purl of the public. In Oudh several enligh- 
tened talngdar.-. have established demonstration farms which 
work in olo.se asMie-iatiun with the department, and their 
example has been followed by a few of the larger proprietors 
of the Agra province. The increasing interest of the puhlio 
in the work of the department has been sliown by the-debates 
in the Legislative Council, and chiefly as a result of criticisms 
made there it has recently been decided that all demonstratinn 
farms must be made to pay their way. 

So. Cattle breeding until recently was uutler tile control 
of the Veterinary department. During the last year the cattle 
farms in tlie Aluttra and Klieri districts, together with the 
direction of district cattle breeding operations, were made over 
to the Agricultural department. Various schemes are at 
present under consideration for improving the usefulness of 
these farms. 


AKoiiox iV.'— emruE sociL’niCo. 

86. Co-operative work began on the passing of the co- 
operative Societies Act X of 1904. The next five years was a 
period of observation, experiment and slow but steady growth. 
Between 1909 and 1912 there was rapid expansion. The 
number of societies rose from 369 to 1946, while the working 
capital increased from about 33 lakhs to over 68 lakhs. But 
simultaneously with the passing of the new Act of 1912 (II 
of 19T2j the movement had to face a difficult situation. 
Expansion continued during the first half of 1913, the number 
of societies rising to 2,530 and the working capital to some 
861 lakhs. But the year was marked by widespread scarcity 
and a serious u'lsis in commercial liaiddng. and was followed 
by the unparalleled economic disorganization which accom- 
panied the outbreak of the War. At the same time the move- 
ment had to combat the evils of too rapid expansion based on 
the excessive hopes of early co-operators. The staff of the Co- 
operative department, consisting only of a llegistrar, two 
As.sistaut Eegistrars and nine Inspectors (now Imown as Junior 
Assistant Eegistrars) was wholly inadeiiuate to deal with the 
position, and the result was that in 1918 the number of 
societies fell from 3,245 to 3,090. and the working capital from 
120 to 111 lakhs. 
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87. ’V'ai'ioiis measures were adopted at this stage to help 
and encourage the movement. The staff of the department 
was substantially increased; legislation was passed for the 
speedy and effective liquidation of bad societies; district 
officers were asked to give their special attention to the needs 
of the movement; voluntary workers were encouraged in 
many ways; the support of the Court of Wards was enlisted, 
and ihe status of non-official Chairmen and Vice-Chairmen of 
Central Societies was put on an equal footing with large land- 
owners and income-tax payers for purposes of the electoral roll 
of the Council of State. The results of these measures have 
been satisfactory. The movement stands now on a firmer basis 


than it did in 1918. Great caution has been exercised in 
registering new societies, while all stunted growths have been 
steadily removed. Notwithstanding the dissolution during 
the last four years of no less than 760 societies, the total num- 
ber of societies has increased by 2,018 primary and 29 central, 
the total working capital by 32.98 lakhs, and the number of 
members of primary societies by 30,475. The capital owned 
by the movement, i.e., the share capital, the reserve fund and 
the deposits of members, amounted on the 30th June, 1922, to 
Eb. 56.0-1 as against 37.82 lakhs on the .same date in 1918 
The movement has .spread to 46 districts, the only districts 
unrepresented being Pilibhit and Garhwal. Agricultural 
supplies, such as improved seed, implements and manures, are 
being prorided by most of the central banks. One of the 
chief weaknesses in the movement is the small numlier of 
non-credit societies, 38 in all. 


t E .V .— E amibl. 

88. Eamines are known to have been frequent before 
famines. British rule, but then history is lo.st, save for a few honors 
recorded in conteinporary accounts Between 1291 and 1786 
there were 13 famines round Delhi alone. There was one at 
the end of the 13th century when peo])lc drowned themselves 
in the Jumna from hunger; another between 1325 and 1350, 
when the results of drought were aggravated by the exactions 
of Muhammad bin Tughlak. The Upper Doab suffered at 
the end of the 14th century after the ravages of Timur : and 
in 1424 famine prevented the march of an army to Kanauj. 
In 14/1 the Lower Doab and Bundelkhund suffered during the 
wars between the Lodis and the Sharkis. Eamine due to 
drought ravaged the Doab m 1661, In 1783-4 occurred the 
chahsa (1840 was the samvat year) in which instructions were 
issued to chiefs and collectors to regulate the price and sale of 
grain and establish store houses. The monsoon of 1803 
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iciilcd aad tamme again visited the provinces. Thirty lakhs 
uf revenue were remitted, ten lakhs advanced to land-owners, 
and a bounty offered on all imports of grain into Benares, 
Allahabad, Cawnpore and T’atehgarh. In 1812 there was a 
laiuiue in the trans- Jumna tract of which little is known 
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89. In 1837-8 occiiried perhaps tlie woist famine of the 1837-8 
idtli Century. It was inteime Irom All.diabad to Delhi and 
worst from Cawnpore to Agia, The laiiis of 1838 failed and 
previous harvests had been iKjor. Duces rose to 10 seers a 
rupee ; there were violent outbreaks of crime, and the troops 
were called out ; mortality was very great. The principles of 
modern relief policy date from this famine. Isinety-five lakhs 

of revenue were remitted, 20 lakhs spent on relief work and 
34 lakhs on gi’atuitious relief. 

« 

90. After the luutmy and two years of irregular rainfall 1860-61 
conditions were ripe for famine. In 1860 the monsoon failed 

. 111(1 famine wais general iii Buiidelkhuiid and between Agra and 
Delhi. Nine lakhs were spent on relief works, 5^ lakhs on 
gratuitous relief, 3 lakhs were given in advances and lakhs 
of revenue remitted. Poorhouses were opened for the first 
time at the ouggestioii ol Air. (aiteiwuiJs Sir John) Strachey, 
and relief was given to parda-nashin ladies m their homes. 

This famine produced the report by Colonel Baird Smith 
already referred to , he attributed the greater resisting power 
of the people to stability of tenure, the result of the new settle- 
ment and canal irrigation. 


91. The “ Kajputaua ” famine of 18C8 affected the same 1868-9. 
parts of the country as the preceding one, but was intense 
ehiehy in the trans-Jumna tracts. Food was poured in from 
Oudh and the eastern districts. The relief system broke down 
under the weight of immigration from the neighbouring states 

and the mortality was great. Twenty-five lakhs were spent on 
relief works and 4^ lakhs on gratuitous relief; there were 
advances of 10 lakhs, but remissions of revenue were small. 

It was on this occasion that Sh William Muir, then Lieuten- 
ant-Governor, issued the famous order that officers were 
personally responsible that every life that could be saved was 
saved. 

92. The Behar famine was accompanied by scarcity in 1373 . 4 . 
the adjacent districts of this province and in Bundelkhnnd, but 
little relief was required. 

93. The monsoon of 1877 failed and the autumn crop 1877-8 
w'as lost : but good rains in October and December saved the 
spring crop. Belief works were opened in September, but 
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pi’ojilt) dill uot ('uiue ni n-uy iiuiidjers till early in 1878. Only 
16 lakliR were ppont on relief works and about 4 lakhe on 
gratuitou.s relief. 

04. Ill 1890 Lutli eropH failed in luunauu, and tliuuf^h 
tliere uas money there wim uo grajii to be bought. Govern- 
aieiit imported 45,000 nuuinds of gram wliicb saved I lie .situa- 
tion. Jixaetly similar measures were required in 1892, when, 
though relief works were opened, few people came to them. 


1896-7 05 The monsoon of 1895 failed lu Biindellcluiiid, and 

liv tile end of the year relief wa.s started. The rains of the 
next y:ar failed more or les.s generally, and famine wn.s 
general, .'-av'e m the Meerut division. The organization was 
extremely elaborate. The expenditure on relief was 167 lakhs, 
40 iakh.s were advanced, 145 liikli.s of revenue were suspended, 
and 65 lakhs ^’emitted. The people come out of the ordeal, 
on the whole, well. Though the labouring population had not 
improved in condition, it was clear that the land-owning and 
tenant ilas.ses had exhibited a power of resistance iireviously 
unknown. 


190S-6 96, In 1904 and 190-5 the crops were unsatisfactory in 

liundelkhund, Muttra, Etawali and parts of Agra and Gawn- 
pore, whilst the monsoon of 19U5 was very badly distributed. 
Tile result was that in lOO.j-G conditions approximating to 
famine prevailed till u good mousoon in 1906 brought relief, 

1907-8. 97. The mousoon of 1907 failed completely in August 

and by December most of the province was in the grip of a 
severe famine. Nineteen districts were classed as famine, 
21 a.s .scarcity and 8 as normal districts. It was remarkable for 
attacking Oudb, parts of which .scarcely knew what famine 
was, with great severity, whilst as usual the trans- Jumna 
tracts suffered. The power of resistance of tlie people, how- 
ever, proved to bo very gneat indeed, and the excess of tlie 
death-rate over the normal was only 3.88 per mille during the 
famine months, which is low as famine death rates go. The 
net loss in crops was valued at about 30 million sterling ; 207;5- 
lakhs were spent on famine relief generally : 77^ laMis of 
revenue and 121 lakhs of advances were remitted, and 274J 
lakhs of advances ivere made. The most striking feature in 
this famine was the ab.seiK-e of wandering which kept tlie 
deatli-rate down and the poorhouses empty. 

The ramine 98. After the 1907-8 famine the Namine Code of 1905 

° carofnllj' examined and auicuded. Tlie amendments rang- 

ed from matters of detail to questions of principle The pro- 
gi’ammes of famine relief works, whether of the Public Works 
department or tlie village programmes, were amended, and the 



IriJii.iri'jJi prepaivii .>up|)leiJientarv lists nf small uriga- 

limi'v.-orKs. All tJie [iiugMiuiiies are rcxi^eil as oceasiou arises 
The laonsooii ul L913 was iiiisatisractory. Famine 
,vn' (ti elart'd iij .Talaiin, r>aiuk, Hamnpui' and parts of 
Etawali, and scarcitj- in Jhausi, Muttra, Allahabad, Agra, 
rhidaiin. Alorodabad, Bareilly, Shahjahanpnr and Fatehpur. 
The 1 . ')T serious featui'e was fodder failure, ivliieh nas severe 
ii the Bunrlelkhnnd, Agia, Aleerut and Ilohillclinnd divisions. 
The net loss ni crojis vas uilued at almost the same figure as 
that of 1907-6, but it must be remembered that their monetary 
value had risen considerably. 55^ lakhs ■were spent on famine 
relief generally ; 48J lakhs of revenue were remitted, and 191 
lakhs of ;ulvauce.s were made. 

luu. The monsoon failed again in 1918. No district 
received more than half it' normal rain, and ho’t winds took 
the place of the monsoon during the second half of September. 
Famine, however, was declared nowhere, and scarcity only in 
Bundeli. blind and parts ui Etawah, Alirzapur, Agra and Basti. 
Over 61 lakhs of revenue were remitted, and ‘J crores given in 
advances, while the amount spent on famme rehef generally 
was ISi- lakhs. 

101. The monsoon of 1920 was also unsatisfactory, as it 
ceased in most districts about the middle of August and there 
was practically no rain from then until the third week of the 
I'ollow’ng January. Scarcity bad to be declared in Almora, 
GLirliwal and Mirzapur. 

102. The history of the droughts of the last ten years is 
cle.n- proof of the increased staying powder of the people. The 
monsuon failed as badly m 1918 as it did in 1907, but the 
results were not nearly so serious. 

Section YI. — FoKESfa. 

llld. During the past decade considerable progress has been 
made in the Forest department. The first question of note to 
be raised '^s'.as th.it of the reservation of the district protected 
lore-jt:! of Ivumaiiii. These forests had previously been 
.subject to a measure of control from district authorities, but 
this control had not arrested the deterioration that was going 
on on all sides with the usual inevitable results, drying lip of 
sprmj.s, deaitb of leaf fodder, disappearance of trees, erosion 
of soil and the olhei cuiicoimtaiits of a bad forest policy. As 
a result of the Forest Settlement in the earlier years of the 
decade an area of 9,200 sq. miles of protected forest 'was taken 
over, settled and reserved and the Ivumauu Clircle was formed 
iemporarily from 30th October. 1915, and made permanent 
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frouj yUtb Qctob'er, 1917. In view of the additional work 
imposed on the department and the increase in the number 
of circles a Chief Conservator was appointed from the let 
Ootoher, 1915. His appointment synchronized xvith greatly 
increased activity, noteworthy events being the formation of 
the Utilization Cu’cle from Ist October, 1918, and the forma- 
tion of the Working Plans and Kesearch Ch-cle from 6th 
January, 1920. Present financial .stringency has caused much 
adverse criticism to he levelled at the Kinnaun and Utilization 
Circles with residts which are dealt with in another portion 
of this report. 

304. A complaint is sometimes made that the forests are 
insufficiently exploited and that they ought to centribute to 
the revenue of the country far more than they do The Pro- 
vincial Government has long been alive to the possibility of 
increasing the net income derived from forests, and it was 
with this object that the Sawmill and Turnery was started at 
Clutterbuckgauj during the last four years of the decade. 
Considerable expenditure was naturally essential for the in- 
ception of this enterprise, nearly all of which was found from 
revenue, and this naturally had an adverse effect on profits 
shown in these years. What are really veiy succes.sfnl results 
in temtorial Circles have been obscured by the capital expen- 
diture on the Sawmill and Turnery and the Wood-Working 
Institute at Bareilly, which i.s almost wholly an educational 
institution and has cost the department a good deal of money. 
It is also often forgotten that only about 7 per cent, of the area 
of the province is controlled by the Forest department, and 
even of this a very considerable part consists of grazing land 
which cannot he made to bring in anything but a low average 
revenue. In some areas, notably the Gorakhpur division, 
profits amounting to Es 6 per acre have been realized in spite 
of the fact that a very considerable portion of these forests do 
not bear timber and are only grazing and grass reserves. Such 
area.s are being developed to the uttermost and any further rise 
in profits can only be obtained by the provision of mechanical 
facilities for transport to the railways. The formation of the 
Working Plans Circle which devotes its whole time to the 
question of afforestation and of up-to-date working plans is a 
measure of which the effect will be apparent only after some 
decade.s. The progress actually made by the Forest depart- 
ment has been much more than is generally appreciated and 
has been obscured by the fact that the capital expenditure has 
been regarded not as capital but as a part of the normal expen- 
diture of the year. The capital which has been sunk in 
recent years should bear fruit in years to come, but it wnuld 
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be iTiireasonable to expect that results should be immediately 
apparent, These considerations account for the fact that 
while there has been in recent years a very considerable 
increase in expenditure hy the Forest department, the increase 
in income has hardly been proportionate to it. In the year 
1911-12 receipts amounted to over 30J lakh.s, while expendi- 
ture only came to 14^ lakhs. Expenditure for the past year 
reached the comparatively large figure of 6H lakhs, and 
receipts only exceeded it by about 12J lakhs. 
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105. It is probably not unfair to say that the industrial Before 1912. 
policy of Government prior to 1901 was a policy of laissez 
faire : the industrial progress of the province begins with the 
rapid growth of mills and factories at the begftining of the 
present century, and even for this Government can claim but 
little credit seeing that it gave at first but little assistance and 
impetus to the movement. The angle of vision, however, 
soon changed ; in ] 907 a survey of the industries of the prov- 
ince began, and from that time forward the interest of Gov- 
ernment may be said to have been continuous, active and 
substantial. On the completion of the industrial survey an 
Industrial Conference W'as summoned to consider how indus- 
trial enterprise could be encouraged and to frame a system of 
industrial education. Its first recommendation was the crea- 
tion of a department to deal with industrial que.stions and 
control technical education. This departineiit came into 
existence in 1910, the duties of the Director of Industries 
appointed to take charge of it being in the first place to inspect 
Technical and Industrial Schools and advise on such educa- 
tion ; secondly, to control an office which was intended to be a 
bureau of information for all persons who wished to develop 
or initiate industries; and thirdly, to investigate the possibili- 
ties of development. The Industrial Conference also recom- 
mended the creation of a Technological Institute, but lack of 
funds prevented the scheme from being carried out, though a 
Technological department was started at the Thomason 
College at Eoorkee and subsequently a Technical Laboratory 
under an Industrial Chemist was set up at Cawiipore. Finally, 
the Industrial School which was already in existence at Luck- 
now' was extended and improved. A new' Industrial School 
W'as opened at Gorakhpur together with an experimental 
cotton-weaving station at Benttres and a Carpentry School at 
Bareilly. Three demonstration schools for popularizing 
improved methods of weaving were opened in 1908, while 
Government assistance in the shape of grants was given tq 
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other similar schools under prirate iiiauajieirit'iit. The Allah- 
abad Exhibition of 1910 further assisted the industrial 
awakening of the province. 

106. The industrial policy of Government in the last 
dei.-ade has followed generally the lines of advance iiidifjaiea liy 
the Industrial Conference akeady referred to. It ha.s been con- 
cerned not so much with the multiplication of mills and fac- 
tories of the kind already established as with the encourage- 
ment of new enterprises, the introci action of new industries, 
,mrl the exten.sion and improvement of facilities for industrial 
education. In the last few years the attention of Government 
has been also directed to problems of labour .such a.s the pre- 
vention of strikes and the general welfare of indn.strial 
employees. 

107. A considerable stimuhis to industrial expansion wa.s 
afforded by the War, which furnished the province in common 
with tile lost of India with a cliaiicc of initiating new indus- 
tries, vhich it had never enjoyed before, though at the same 
time it was responsible for some obstacles in tlie path of pro- 
gress. On the one hand shortage of imports of materials which 
were essential to the economic life of the province and the 
resulting high prices stimulated their production and on the 
other shortage of transport and re.stricted imports of macliiuery 
hampered the full development of many inrlnstrial concerns. 
On the whole, however, industries greatly henefited by war 
conditions. 

On the outbreak of war a commit ee wat-s appointed to 
investigate the possibilities of assisting local industries by 
replacing German and Austrian manufactnreB by Indian-made 
article.^, and with the .same object there iva.s held early in 
lOIo a commercial exliibition of Indian and enemy ranniifac- 
tures at Cawnpore, which was of considerable value to mann- 
facturei'.s of the.se commodities. An experimental dyeing clas.s 
was also started in 1914 to assist the .small dyeing industries 
of the prorince which were affected by the scarcity of dyes 
resulting from the outbreak of war. This developed in the 
following year into the Cawnpore Dyeing School, which .soon 
made rapid progress and has since had, as the Cavnpore 
Eyeing and Printing School, a very enconraging history 
attracting students from all over India. Efforts w'ere made to 
capture the import trade in Austrian bangles and glass and 
met with some iiiea.sure of success, a European glas.s expert 
being imported from England for three years to advise mami- 
factnrers and examine in what directions local plant and 
rnethods cmild be modernized and improved. 
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And while war coiiditioni? biouglit into greater pruniin- 
ence the urgent need of assistance to industries, more espe- 
Liiilly those connected with the working up of the raw agiicul- 
tural products of the province and the small luxury industries, 
the requirements of the military authorities led to a very con- 
siderable expansion in the work of the mills and factories. 
The exceptional demands of this nature upon the Cawnpore 
Tannery resulted in a shortage in tanning materinls which was 
at one time a matter for considerable anxiety, but the efforts 
of the Director of Industries and his assistants in discovering 
new raw prodnct.s were successful in ensuring a sufficiency of 
such materials. Alilitary requirements also produced intense 
activity in the cotton aud woollen industries. 
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108. Mention lias been made above of the importation of 
a "Rnropean expert for the glass industry. Other European 
experts were impoited to assist other industries, and help was 
afforded to some concerns by the loan of men temporarily 
employed in this country in the Army. In fact, it may be snill 
that the last half of the decade is marked by the growing re- 
cognition of the iipce.ssity of employing European experts to 
give advice in the .starting of new industries and to .staff the 
industrial Schools. No less than three European Asi3istant 
Principals were recruited in 1915-16 for the Technical Schools 
at Lucknow and Bareilly. 

109, The Technical Schools already established continued 
throughout tlie decade to make good progi'ess, and there has 
been a persistent demand for the men turned out by them. 
If the results have been in other directions disappointing, it 
is because the most intelligent of the young men of the prov- 
ince at present .show little iiielination to devote themselves to 
technical aud industrial pursuits. Pupils who attend the 
schools e\dnce little ambition and too often leave with their 
education half finished, tempted with the offer of high wages 
from commercial firms. The Central Wood- Working' Institute 
at Bareilly was transferred in ]910 to tlie control of the Eorest 
department in order that in addition to its educational rvurlc i1, 
might also be utilized for the purpose of testing the use of the 
various products of the forests on a semi-commercial scale. 
Its place was taken by the Allahabad Carpentry School, 
which was opened on the Ist April of the same year. In the 
short period which ha.s since elapsed the school has become 
nno of the most successful and popular institutions of the. prov- 
ince. It is hoped to construct new buildings for it in the 
near future. In the same year there was established a Tech- 
nical School at Jhansi in conpmotion with the Great Indian 
Peninsula Railway Company’s workshops, where students 
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receive their practical training. Leather working schools 
have been established at Cawnpore and Meerut, and mention 
should also be made of the Amrious weaving schools, perman- 
ent and peripatetic throughout the province, which have 
effected some measure of improvement. The question of their 
future management has lately been considered by Government 
on receipt of the report of a committee under the Registrar of 
Co-opferative Societies appointed for this purpose. 

110. Numerous other important landmarks in the indus- 
trial history of the past decade must be mentioned. A Board 
of Industries was constituted in 1914 for the purpose of advis- 
ing Government on schemes of commercial and industrial 
development, and on the co-ordination of industrial works and 
education. The Board has held several meetings every year 
and its advice'has been of the greatest assistance to Govern- 
ment. 

111. The establishment of a Technological Institute at 
Cawnpore ivas postponed during the AVar as all .suitable candi- 
dates for the po.st of Principal were engaged on war work, and 
it was not until 1919 that a beginning could be made. The 
services of Dr. E. E. Watson, m.a., d.sc., were then secured 
and be took over charge as Principal of the Institute early in 
1920, temporary laboratory accommodation being arranged for 
until such time as permanent buildings should be ready. The 
foundation stone of the main building of the Institute was laid 
by His Excellency the Governor on the 26th November, 1921. 
Plans for its completion are now being pushed on as rapidly as 
possible, and a staff is being built up as need arises. The 
main objects of the Institute are to provide a place " where 
.students will be taught the elements of engineering and the 
chemistry of their particular subject and at the same time will 
receive practical training on a factory scale in the subject which 
they are studying.” 

112. Towards th'e end of 1919 it was decided to strength- 
en the department by the addition of two Deputy Directors of 
Industries in accordance with the recommendations of the 
Indian Industrial Commission. A further step in the same 
direction was taken in 1921 when ten Divisional Superin- 
tendents of Industries were appointed, one for each' division, 
to carry out a complete survey of the industries of the province, 
to report the difficulties experienced by different industries to 
the Director, and to assist small industries with advice. 

113 A central Emporium was opened at Cawnpore in 
1916, its object being ” the maintenance of a proper and uni- 
form standard of work, the regularization of supply and de- 
mand, and the finding of adequate markets both within and 
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without India.” Pour years later the Emporium was trans- 
ferred to Lucknow and placed under the dii’ect charge of the 
Principal of the School of Arts and Crafts The transfer has 
been fully justified by the results, and the Emporium has since 
done much to extend the market for the art work of the prov- 
ince and to enable producers to get into touch with foreign 
dealers. The Principal in charge of the Emporium attended 
the British Industries Fair in London in 1920 and 1921 with a 
large collection of the best examples of the arts and crafts of 
the province, and despite severe trade depression in England 
placed orders and sold goods for a considerable amount. The 
w'ork of the Emporium was also displayed in the British In- 
dustries Fair of 1922, w’hen charge of the exhibits of these 
prorinces was undertaken by the officer who was in charge of 
the Punjab provincial exhibits. • 

111. The Stores Purchase department was opened in 
November, 1921, with the special object of encouraging the 
industries of the province. Instructions were issued by G-ov- 
emment that stores required for the public services should in 
all suitable cases be of Indian manufacture. The department 
has been subjected to much criticism by, and is still not popular 
with, some of the departments ; but it is believed that its 
creation has already been justified by the results obtained. 
Many orders for stores which would formerly have gone abroad 
have- been placed in India in consequence of the formation of 
the department, and substantial economies, made possible by 
consolidation and purchases in bulk, have in many instances 
been effected. 

115. Another Board closely connected with the depart- 
ment of Industries has recently come into being, namely, the 
Board of Industrial Loan Commissioners. It has been created 
to deal with all applications from industidalists for financial 
assistance, and its creation should appreciably lighten the 
work of the Board of Industries. 

116. It is intended to expand the Technical School, 
Lucknow, into a College for the instruction of mechanical and 
electrical engineers, but the scheme has been arrested for the 
present by lack of funds. Meanwhile it is proposed to refer 
the scheme for further consideration to a committee on which 
representatives of the Lucknow University will sit, their advice 
being required as it is intended to associate the proposed 
College from the outset with that University. 

117. With the advent of peace and consequent cessation 
of demands from the Army, and the return of foreign competi- 
tion it was natural that there should be some depression in the 
industries which had benefited by war conditions. This depres- 
sion has been aggi’avated by the unsettled state of affairs, and 
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the general rnalaiBe, which India in conirnon with the lest of 
the world has experienced. For a short time after the concln- 
aion of the, Armistice it seemed not unlikely that the province, 
with the rest of India, was about to enjoy a period of industrial 
expansion, the like of which had never befoie been seen. A 
wave of optimism swept over the land. Capital was plentiful 
and was attracted by the possihihties of industrial develop- 
ment, so that company promoters had little difficulty in obtain- 
ing funds to finance all kinds of industrial schemes. Some of 
these were sound, some unsound, but all soon found themselves 
handicapped by the post bellum difficulties, which have been 
a bar to progress generally, in particular the difficulties of 
obtaining machinery, milway transport and coal. In addition 
the dramatic rise and fall in the exchange value of the rupee 
helped further.to disturb the normal current of trade, and the 
unprecedented trade slump throughout Europe, which com- 
menced in the autumn of 1920, restricted the European 
demand for Indian products, raw and manufactured. These 
various causes have made the past two years a period of small 
prosperity for most industrialists in the province, and new 
industries have been conspicuous by their absence. 

fc'RCTtnN Ylll.— iiEECATlOM. 

118. In 1791 Jonathan Duncan founded a_ college at 
Benares to cultivate the laws, literature and reli^on of the 
Hindus, and incidentally to supply qualified assistants for 
European Judges. In 1823 Pandit Gandadhar left funds to 
endow the Agra College. Between 1823 and 1837 eight 
schools, chiefly for Oriental learning, were opened. From 
1835, however, English education was gradually introduced in 
accordance with Lord William Bentinck’s minute inspired by 
Lord Macaulay. 

119. In 1843 the control of education was made over to 
the Local Government. Mr. Thomason then took in hand his 
famous organization of the educational system, Indigenous 
schools were aided instead of the existing expensive institu- 
tions : vernacular became the medium of instruction, and text- 
books were drawn up. In 1849 a scheme was sanctioned for 
a model school at the headquarters of each tahsil in eight dis- 
tricts (Bareilly, Sh’ahjahanpur, Agi’a, Muttra, Mainpuri, Ali- 
garh, Earrukhahad, Etawah) ; there was a district visitor and 
two or three pargana visitors in each district , all tinder a Visi- 
tor-General. In 1854 Mr. Alexander, Collector of Muttra, 
devised a scheme by which primary schools were establi.shed 
for groups of villages and paid for by the landlords (halqalav'di 
system). Other districts soon followed this example. 
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120. Mr. Thoniason’s system was warmly commended POLITD 
by the Director in 1834, who ordered its adoption all over CAL ■ 
India. The department of Public Instruction was constituted 

under a director and two inspectors and devoted itself chiefly — ' 

to founding liniqahandi schools and tah.sili schools as described 1854 71, 
above. There were two Colleges and one PTigh School but 
othenvise seiondary education wa.^^ left to the ini.‘-.sionaries who 
niaintiiiiied three i.'olleges and ten .schools. District schools 
were established in 1867. In Ondh the earliest schools were 
of tliis nature ; they were started by iwivate subsodptions and 
Government grants between 1859 'and 1862, whilst tahsili 
schools were introduced between 1861 and 1865 ; the Oudh 
department was established in 1864. University education 
commenced with the affiliation of Colleges to the Calcutta Uni- 
versitv in 1860. 

121. In 1872 was founded the Muir Central College at 1872 81. 
Allahabad which was intended to be the focus of an improved 
system ; and in the same year the idea of the Aligarh An glo- 
Muhammadan College took shape. Before this date some 
attempt had been made to concede tbe principle of local control 

by the appointuient of educational cess committees : but it was 
not till the passing of the Local Rates Act of 1871 that these 
committees became active bodies, when they were turned into 
sub-committees of the district committee or board. In 1877 
they were given partial control over the tahsili schools. About 
the same time fees were for the first time mised. Municipal 
Committees were more or less independent and the growth of 
municipal schools was a feature of the decade : but the district 
committees remained financially impotent. 

122 . The Commission of 1882 animadveried on the want 1881-87. 

of support given to private enterprise, both in the matter of 
indigenous primaiy and ^condary schools. The educational 
sub-committees were abolished in that year and to the. district 
and municipal committees was given 'the administrative and 
financial control of all Government primary and secondary 
Khools; the district inspecting staff was subordinate to them, 
ibis was the position for many years. In 1887 the Allahabad 
University was founded. 


• twenty years the history of education 1887-1906, 

is a histoiy of a struggle to get more money, into the details of 
wnicn It 13 hardly necessaiw to go. In 1904 Act VIII re- 
constituted the University Senate. 

finn n ^™®i<ierable progress was made in primary educa- igoengn 
tion at the beginning of this quinquennium, but in 1909-10 Primary 

^ recovery was not ^‘^'Joation. 

made till 1911-12, The number of primary schools rose from 
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9453 to 9,207 with 477,141 scholars as against 385,352, while 
expenditure also rose from 13^ lakhs to 16 2/o lakhs. 

125. A committee met in 1907 to consider the needs of 
secondary education. By the District Boards Act of 1906 dis- 
trict High Schools had passed from the control of the Educa- 
tional department to that of the District Boards, but it was 
quickly shown that the system was unsuitable. The boards 
were unable to deal with technical questions, whilst adminis- 
tration, especially in the matter of transfers of masters, be- 
came exti'emely difficult. As a result of the committee's re- 
port the High Schools were provincialized. The pay and pros- 
pects of head masters were improved, whilst the institution of 
a training College of higher grade than that which' previously 
existed together with a lower grade College for undergi-aduates 
did much to improve the qualifications of the masters. The 
cadre of inspectors was also increased and the equipment of 
the schools and the hostel accommodation improved. Pinally, 
the School Leaving Certificate Examination was introduced. 

126. It was noted in the Deport for 1911-12 that female 
education was still in its infancy and that real progress only 
began during the decennium 1901-1911. ’& Chief Inspectress 
was then appointed; the normal school at Lucknow was en- 
larged and its staff revised. Fifteen training classes were 
established and the Crosthwaite Girls’ School at Allahabad 
received a grant which enabled it to open a training class for 
teachers of good social status. There was a steady, if slow, 
improvement in the quality of teachers, but lack of suitable 
women teachers stood in the way of progress. On the whole, 
it was noted that progress bad been satisfactory, the number 
of female literates having doubled i^ince 1901. 

127. In the quinquennium 1912-17 attention was 
devoted chiefly to primary education. A committee was 
appointed under the presidency of Mr. Justice Piggott to en- 
quire into and report upon the comparative backwardness of 
this branch of education, and in accordance, with the recom- 
mendations of this committee the whole system of primary 
education was revised with the object of making the full pri- 
mary course the aim of all children who undergo primary 
education. Every district in the province was divided up into 
a number of primary circles with the object of establishing 
ultimately in each a school teachiug the full primary course. 
The so-called lower primary was abandoned as a definite stage 
of education and schools were henceforth no longer known as 
upper and lower primary. During the quinquennium the 
number of primary schools and scholars rose from 9,251 and 
480,338 to 10,535 and 631,844 respectively. 
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128. The qumqueimium was also notable for the steps 
taken to encourage primary education among Muhammadans 
and other special classes. It became obligatory for district 
boards to open schools for any special class in a village if the 
attendance of 20 boys of that class was guaranteed. A special 
Inspector for Muhammadan Schools was appointed for the 
province and a special Deputy Inspector for Muhammadan 
Schools for each educational division. A provincial Maktab 
Committee and district Maktab committees for each district 
were also formed and a special course was introduced for Mak- 
tabs as being more suitable for Muhammadans than the ordi- 
nary course. 

129. Other points to be noted in the educational history 
of these five years are (1) a considerable advance in the number 
of secondary schools and scholars, (2) the eatabhshmeut of 
University Chairs in connection with the Government of 
India's policy in the matter of research, and (3) the formation 
of an advisory Board of Education consisting of official and 
non-official members acquainted with and interested in the 
problems of education. 

130. In spite of adverse political and economic conditions 
the last five years have been a period of unprecedented educa- 
tional expansion. In 1919-20 there was put into operation a 
three years’ programme of expansion which aimed at a rapid 
extension throughout the province of facilities for primary 
education, and included a systematic scheme of grappling with 
the problem of educating depressed and backward classes. 
Before the qiunquenmum closed the possibility of compulsory 
education in specially selected areas had become an immediate 
probability in some municipalities. Projects for the expansion 
of primary education connoted a demand for additional primary 
teachers and for more accommodation in secondary schools, 
and provision has accordingly been made in middle schools to 
meet all the needs of the present and the immediate future. 
As regards Enghsh education the chief reforms have been the 
introduction of compulsory science into the school curriculum, 
improvement in the pay of teachers and a liberal increase in 
the provision for scholarships. In the sphere of University 
education the recommendations of Sir Michael Sadler’s Com- 
mittee .v'ere put into immediate effect with due modifications 
to suit conffitions in these provinces. The intermediate classes 
whose tuition was a heavy burden upon University workers 
have been relegated to their proper position in secondary 
education, and at the same time the Universities have been 
relieved of all pre-collegiate examinations by the institution of 
a Board of High School and Intermediate Education. Mean- 
while the constitution of the Universities has been remodelled 
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PoSl- by legislation. At Lucknow a new residential unitary Univer- 
CAL sity has been created within the last three years by the mcor- 

OEOGEA- ;^tion of the existing Colleges. The Allahabad University 
^ has been reconstituted; it retains its authority over outlying 

isolated Colleges, but has assumed the charactenstics of a 
teaching University within the precincts of the city of Allah- 
abad. In 1916 a teaching and residential Hindu University 
was incorporated at Benares and began work in the following 
year when it became responsible for the maintenance of the 
Central Hindu College there. The Muhammadan Anglo-Orien- 
tal College at Ali garh was converted into a Muslim University 
in October, 1920. 
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131. Up*'to 1871 the only revenue at the disposal of the 
Government for local purposes was that raised from such 
som-ces as ferries, pounds and cesses on land. The cesses 
were payments made by zanundars with the land revenue. In 
1871 these cesses received legal sanction ; the receipts formed a 
provincial fund from which allotments were placed at the dis- 
posal of the district committees, half the members of which 
were non-of&cials appointed by Govermnent. These com- 
mittees replaced a niunber of distinct bodies which had 
assisted district officers in the management of roads, education 
and dispensaries; and their functions were confined to these 
matters. The rates were raised in 1878 by an additional 
famine cess of 2 per cent, on the revenue ; and from the same 
year the difference between provincial and local expenditure 
was more clearly marked. 

132. Act XrV of 1883 provided for a board in every dis- 
trict with power to supervise the control and administration of 
roads, schools, dispensaries and other local works. There were 
also local boards in tahsils, but these had no independent 
authority and no longer exist The Act also provided for the 
establishment of a fund in each district to which were credited 
•the receipts from local rates, minus certain deductions, espe- 
cially for chaukidaTs (village police) and the famine rate. The 
fund also obtained other receipts such as those from pounds 
and ferries, The expenditure of the boards always exceeded 
their income, and for some years the contributions from pro- 
vincial revenues required to make up the balances were calcu- 
lated to produce exact equilibrium, and there was never any 
balance from year to year. The boards were chiefl.y consulta- 
tive bodies, and took little or no interest in their duties. 

133. In 1897 the district funds took on a complexion of 
more reality. Opening balances were allotted and an attempt 
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was made to ascertaiu the normal income and expenditure of 
each district Annual grants were then, made from provincial 
revenues sufficient to provide a small margin, but it was found 
nnposiilde to fix these, for a term of years in the unsettled con- 
dition of provincial finances. Balances w'ere, however, carried 
forward from year to yeai. Act U of 19U6 paved the way for 
greater financial mdepeiideuce by abolishmg all deductions 
from the rates, except those for village watchmen. These 
were not abolished until 1914. The famine rate of 2 per cent, 
had been abolished in 1905. 
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134. Llonti'act,s have been made at intervals with the Finance 
boards regulating the contributions which they receive from contracts, 
Govermneut. In 1900 a contract was made for three years. Qo^^rament 
It provided for a normal expenchture which was based on the and the 
budgets of 19u6-7. for an annual mcrease of 1 per-cent, in the 
recurring expenditure, and for a margin between the income 

and recurring expenditure which was to be available for ori- 
ginal works. Additions were subsequently made during the 
period of the contract, and aLso in a lew cases reductions were 
made m the contributions consequent on the provincialization 
of certain charges which had previously been met by the 
boards. The contract made in 1910 differed from the previous 
contracts in some important points. In particular no provision 
was made for increase in recurrmg expenchture other than that 
required for works in the programmes aheady prepared. It 
was noted at the time that one lesult of the contract would be 
that the boards ivould know definitely the amounts which they 
were to receive tram Goverunient, and it was hoped that the 
abolition of special grants and of departmental allotments 
would remove a disturbing element from local finance and 
induce in the boards a greater sense of financial responsibility. 

135. The contract of 1910 was revised in 1914 in con- Oontract of 
sequence of the transfer to the boards of the local rates per- 

viou.sly appropriated for expenditure on rural pohee. It was 
decided that the whole of the rates collected in a district 
should henceforth be paid over to the district board and 
that the contributions of Government should be used as the 
equalizing factor betw^een the prosperous and the backward 
districts. In order to determine the comparative necessities 
of the districts the main heads of the boards’ expenditure were 
standardized, but no inpinction was laid on the boards to 
adhere to them except in regard to the educational standard 
and the provision for maiutaimng metalled roads. It was esti- 
mated that the new settlement would increase the resources of 
the boards by 40 per cent, The contract was to be for five 
jears, but no change has so far been made in it, except as 
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regards the provision for education. This has been very large- 
ly increased since 1918 in pursuance of the policy of expanding 
facilities for primary education. Once again the hope was 
expressed when the new contract was made that the result 
would be to give the boards greater financial stabihty and in- 
dependence and a more definite administrative status, and also 
to stimulate and encourage interest in local affairs. 

136. These hopes have not in the main been fulfilled. 
The boards have neither acquired a sense of financial independ- 
ence nor have they displayed much increased interest in their 
work. The great rise in prices and wages of the past few years 
has demoralised their finances and many of them are rapidly 
approaching a state of banlrruptcy. The contract of 1914 has 
not hitherto been revised because legislation was contemplated 
which would “give the boards some power of taxation, and until 
they been invested with this power it was not possible to fore- 
see what their financial position and potentialities would be. 
The District Boards Act which will shortly come into force 
empowers them within certain hmits to impose taxation, and 
it 18 probable that a revision of the 1914 contract will not be 
much longer delayed. The large grants given by Government 
to the boards in the last few years for educational purposes 
have only been given on the understanding that they were of a 
temporary nature and that the position would be re-considered 
when the boards had been given the power of increasing their 
revenues from other sources. 

137. At the present time proprietors contribute in all 6 
per cent, of the annual value of their land as local rates. The 
annual value is taken as twice the land revenue, actual or 
assumed. In the earlier settlements the rates were calculated 
on the assets ; and as the revenue was theoretically 50 per cent, 
of the assets, the assets were theoretically equal to the annual 
value. But in practice considerably less than half the assets 
is taken as revenue, so that the aimual value is considerably 
less than the assets. The local rate in the form of a percentage 
on the revenue is replaced in permanently settled tracts by a 
local rate in the form of an acreage rate supplemented by a 
road cess and certain receipts from sun’endered jagirs. The 
proceeds thus derived from direct taxation amount to 42 per 
cent, of the total income. Government grants at present 

poT cent, of the total income, and the balance is 
made up chiefly from fees for services, fines for offences, in- 
come from property belonging to the boards, and contributions 
from private persons and other local bodies for services ren- 
dered. Under the new District Boards Act boards in tem- 
porarily settled areas are given the power to increase the rate 
to per cent, on the annual value of an estate, provided that 
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a tax is also imposed on persons assessed according to their 
cirrumstaiices and property, the rate not to exceed four pies 
in the rupee and no person to be liable whose total taxable 
income is less than Es. 200 per annum. Agricultural income 
is exempted from this tax. Subject to the same condition 
boards in permanentl 3 - settled area.'? are given power to increase 
the rate at which the acreage rate is levied. Provision is also 
made in the Act for the recovery of a portion of the local rate 
by landlords from their tenants in temporarily settled tracts 
138. It has been recognized for many years that the 
boards cannot be expected to display increased vitality so long 
as they are kept under strict official control. Decentralization 
schemes were elaborated in 1S70, 1872 and 1882, and were 
followed by legislation, but it wa,s found that the financial 
dependence of the boards frustrated all such attempts to in- 
crease local interest. Tdieir functions hai’e, however, been 
gradually enlarged and then.’ character made more popular and 
less official. The principle, first enunciated in 1882, that the 
object of local self-government is to train the people in the 
management of their own affairs and that political education 
of this sort must m the main take precedence of considerations 
of departmental efficiency, has never entirely been lost sight 
of. The Decentralization Commission of 1907-1909 made 
various recommendations for carrying it into effect, and as a 
result the powers of district boards were in some cases delegat- 
ed to tahsil committees and the rules regarding public works 
undertaken by the boards were relaxed. The constitution of 
the boards was rensed in 1916 and the number of elected 
members largely increased. In 1915 out of 924 members 634 
were elected ; in 1921 out of 1,097 members 816 were elected. 
The Chairmen, however, remained ahnost entirely official. 
With the introduction of the Reforms it was dear that much 
more extensive measures of decentralization were called for. 
They had in fact been under contemplation since the an- 
nouncement of the 20th August, 1917, and two cominitteea 
were appointed by the Local Government in 1918 to make 
detailed propo.sals. Subsequently it was considered proper that 
the Reformed Council and the Ministers for TraiisfeiTed Sub- 
jects should be consulted before further action was taken, and 
the District Boards Bill was therefore not introduced into 
Council until 1921. Its taxation clauses have given it a some- 
what stormy passage, but all obstacles have now been sur- 
mounted. Under the new Act district boards will become 
entirely elective save for the reservation of two seats to be 
filled by the nomination of the Local G-overnment ; the Chair- 
man will be an elected non-official, and the powers of the 
boards generally will be very considerably enlarged. 
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139. At the time wheu British rule began, towns were 
usually administered by the kotwal or city pohce officer, who 
was responsible for elementary conservaucy and the regulation 
of the residences of “ butchers, hunters of animals, washers of 
the dead and sweepers.” By Regulation XVI of 1814 ward 
coiiimittees of householders were appointed to assess and collect 
a tax for the payment of subordmate police. Act XV of 1837 
made it legal to apply savings from this rate to urban improve- 
ments, and committees of private persons were appointed to 
assist in the supeiwision. Act X of 1842 authorized Govern- 
ment to appoint representative committees in any towm where 
two-thhda of the householders deshed the Act to be introduced; 
this committee could impose a rate of five per cent, on the 
annual value of premises, and the proceeds were applied to 
improvement^ The Act was a failure and was repealed by 
Act XXVI of 1850, which gave the Government a freer hand in 
the constitution of mnrdcipal committees, and also allowed 
town dues or octroi to be imposed ; whilst the committees were 
authorized to make rules, with Government sanction, defining 
and prohibiting nuisances. This Act was subsequently applied 
to Oudh. In 1868 Act VI was passed for the Agra province, 
which provided for the gi-adual inti'oduction of the elective 
system, and enlarged the basis of taxation by permitting a tax 
on houses and laud up to per cent, of the actual value, with 
taxes on professions and trades, carnages and animals used for 
draught or bm’den, and tolls besides octroi, The duties of the 
mumcipal committees -n'ere defined more clearly and expendi- 
tm-e on education was permitted. The law was assimilated for 
both provinces by Act XV of 1873, which also conferred power 
to regulate carriages plying for hire. The next and most im- 
portant Act of all was Act XV of 1883, which provided for the 
elective principle in all cases and was extended to all munici- 
palities except six which w^ere considered backward. The 
Commissioners were given increased functions wnth regard to 
the supeiwisioii of municipal work and the poM^ers of the boards 
to make rules for the prevention of nuisances were more strict- 
ly defined. A.ct I of 1900 gave larger powers to deal with 
matters of public interest and convenience and new taxes were 
legalized. 

140. Proposals for the amendment of Act I of 1900 re- 
mained under discussion for some years before they materializ- 
ed in the Municipalities Act of 1916. This Act contained 
provisions for separate class representation and prescribed the 
amount of representation to be given to the Muslim and to all 
other communities respectively in accordance with a compro- 
mise arrived at by representatives of those communities on the 
provincial legislative Council. It consolidated the various 




enactments relating to municipalities and made important 
amendments in, and additions to, the provisions of those enact- 
ments, refoims which had long been overdue. But the most 
prominent feature of the Act was that it has as one of its main 
objects the removal oi the guidance and control exercised by 
official t'hainuen and the endowment of the emancipated non- 
official boards with adequate lowers to manage the affairs of 
their municipalities. Under the Act the franchise was ex- 
tended to a large number of voters paying a small amount of 
taxes and of modest income. The committee which was 
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appointed by the Local Goverument in 1918 to report on the 
steps necessary for accelerating the rate of progress of local 
self-government noted that the proposals of the Decentraliza- 
tion Committee of 1907-1909, so fair as municipalities were 
concerned, had in the main been given effect tci by this Act, 
fir .cc the close of the year 19‘21-22 a Bill has been introduced 
by a private member and passed by the Council which very 
greatly extends the municipal franchise. Its effect, briefly 
stated, is to reduce municipal electoral qualifications to the 
level of qualification.s for the Legislative Council where there is 
in force m any municipality a qualification coiresponding to 
a qualification in force for the provincial electoral roll, 

141. From 1860 until the beginning of the decade under Municipal 
review the basis of municipal taxation was octroi, There was, taxation, 
however, a steady advance towards the substitution of direct 
taxation. In 1906-7 octroi receipts were only 72 per cent, of 

the income from taxation as against 86 in 1870-71. In Octo- 
ber, 1908, a committee was appointed to inquu’e into the whole 
system. Their report, whilst recognizing the advantages of 
octroi, its productiveness, the preference of the people for in- 
direct taxation, and the smallness of thfe burden imposed by it 
on individuals, pointed to many disadvantages. It contravened 
the principle that taxation should never touch what is neces- 
sary to the subsistence of the coii.sniner. It w'as expensive to 
collect, and offered many opiiortunities of peculation and 
oppression. It was a heavy and effective tax on through trade 
in spite of the sy.stem of refunds, and was responsible for much 
displacement and even prevention of trade. The committee 
advised therefore that it should be abolished at almost any cost. 

In 44 towns they recommended the substitution of direct taxa- 
tion, and elsewhere they suggested a terminal tax. 

142. The history of municipal taxation during the last Recent 
decade consists mainly of the efforts of the boards and of 
Government to carry out the committee’s recommendations. 

The substitution of direct taxation for octroi in many towns 
was carried out at an early date after the report of the com- 
mittee was received, but the substitution of terminal taxation 
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has iu the majority of cases taken a much longer time to effect. 
In some cases the attempt to make the change has been aban- 
doned, and in others the negotiations between Government 
and tlie boards are still di’agging on. While in a few cases the 
change has resulted in an increased income, in others the 
reverse has been the case, and at a time when they have found 
it difficult to make income and expenditure balance, boards 
have not unnaturally been somewhat reluctant to take what 
they considered to be a leap in the dark. Moreover, experience 
has shown that terminal taxation, though undoubtedly superior 
in many ways to octroi, presents difficulties of its own, which 
have not hitherto been in all eases successfully overcome. 
Some of the boards which have made the change would like to 
revert to octroi, but save in exceptional cases this is not likely 
to be allowed. The terminal tax and toll is still in large 
measure a novelty, and of its results and potentialities much 
has yet to be learnt. Similar difficulties have been experienced 
in regard to dnect taxation. It is extremely unpopular, and 
the income from it tends in many places to decline, with the 
result that these municipalities wish to revert to octroi. Of 
the difficulty of the task of assessment and collection there can 
be no doubt, but the tax, rightly assessed, is suited to the 
smaller towns and results in a more equitable distribution of 
the burden of taxation than can be secured by any other 
method Some towns have considered the possibility of intro- 
ducing other forms of taxation to supplement those already 
existing ; in particular towns which attract a large number of 
pilgrims and which have to make considerable provision, sani- 
tary and otherwise, for them, are anxious to impose a small 
pilgrim tax to cover the cost. Such a tax has been in force for 
some time past at Hafdwar and Fyzabad, and it has recently 
been revised at those places. A similar tax would ere now 
have been imposed at Muttra and Brindaban, but for the ob- 
structive attitude of the railway authorities who wish to collect 
it in a manner which conflicts with the principles laid down 
for its collection by the Government of India. 

143. Before 1908 municipal drainage had been looked 
after by an inadequate staff withou’; sufficient attention to 
economy, and in an incomplete or extravagant fashion. After 
the recoiTMendations of the Sanitary Conference of that year 
were received the task of directing the energies of municipali- 
ties and of distributing the annual grant of five lakhs from 
Government for samtary work was made over to the Sanitary 
Board, now called the Board of Public Health. During the 
last decade considerable process has been made towards the 
sanitary facilities in the larger towns, in spite 
of difficulties occasioned by the War, such as lack of machinery 
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and transport, New w'ater-work installations have also been 
set up in various places and some municipalities have hydro- 
electric schemes under consideration. That at Naini Tal has 
recently been completed. Progres.s is, however, hindered at 
present hy lack of funds. For the opening up of congested 
areas and providing more and better house accommodation 
Improvement Trusts ha\-e been created in the last few years at 
Cawnpore, Tjiicknow and Allahabad. Finally, it must be 
noted that a trained .^^ervice of engineers has been recruited for 
municipal work nnder the Superintending Engineer of the 
Public Health department, and the provincial service of medi- 
cal officers of health has been greatly improved. 

144. In 1904, 10 towns were constituted Notified Areas 
under Act T of 1900. In 1912 the total number of such areas 
was 43. The present uumber i.s 49. The adn>inistration of 
these areas is simpler than that of municipalities; they are 
managed hv small committees and only certain parts of the 
Municipalities Act are applied to them. Until recently the 
committees were appointed bv Government, but steps were 
taken soon after the reformed constitution came into force to 
introduce the elective principle. The elective principle has 
also been introduced into the Town .A.reas w’hich were created 
by the Town Area Act of 1914. 

Section X. — Police. 
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14.3. Before the mutiny police duties were carried out by Pre-mutiny 
the Indian Army, various disconnected establishments, and a P°hce. 
military police force, all of which melted away during the 
mutinv with great rapidity. 

146. After the mutiny a commission sat at Calcutta, I860, 
vf'hilst a local committee sat at the same time. The com- 
mission evolved a scheme, for a force on the model of the 
Irish constabulary consisting of a dismounted force of civil 
police dispersed in large numbers at suitable points. Each 
circle with' a .separate force was divided into beats for daily 
visitation. The local committee, however, maintained a 
mounted branch and reduced the size of the circles, dispersing 

the force in small bodies within six miles of each other. The 
District Magistrate had only a general control over the 
Superintendent of Police, and this caused much friction. 

147, In 1863 therefore the system was again remodelled. 1863. 

The daily walk system was replaced by a system of police 
reports, and the force was concentrated at stations under snb- 
insnectors. Thei'e had been a Deputy Inspector-General to 
each revenue division under the old scheme, and the Commis- 
sioners had no power at all. This was now given, and the 
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Deputy Inapectors-CTenei-al were reduced to two, whilst the 
subordmation of the District Superintendents to the District 
Magistiates was asserted. 

348. Various changes occurred during the nest 23 years, 
which may be summarized as follows : — 

(1) 1867 — A special East Indian Railway Police under 
an Assistant Inspector-General was formed, 
which has since grown into the Government 
Railway Police. 

(2; 1876. — The District Superintendent was made the 
assistant of the District Magistrate, and Com- 
missioners were given the powers of Deputy 
Inspectors-General . 

(3) 1879. — The Ist grade of District Superintendents 

was abolished and the pay of superior officers 
reduced. This was due to the gradual disappear- 
ance of the old class of military Superintendents 
and the recruitment of men from the class of 
unemployed Europeans. 

(4) 1886.— The Btawah riots of 1886 and the Agra da- 

coities of 1886-7 proved the weakness of the 
armed police, which was increased in iiiimhers, 
whilst four extra Assistant District Superintend- 
ents of Police and eight Court Inspectors were 
added. But it was already becoming clear that 
much larger reforms were necessary. 

140. A committee met in 1890 which' suggested reforms 
costing 8;} lakhs. These consisted of trebling the number and 
improwng the pay and allowances of sub-inspectors ; in raising 
the pay of the rank and file; in restoring the pay of 
District Superintendents of Police to what it w'.a.s liefore 1879, 
and increasing that of Assistant Superintendents of Police 
and Court Inspectors. With minor reforms in procedure, one 
great change was effected in separating the upper and lower 
branches of the service in recruitment and status. Promotion 
from the ranks was greatly limited. At the same time Euro- 
pean officers began to be recruited in England by competitive 
examination instead of by nomination in India. 

150. The report of the Indian Police Commission of 
1902-3 necessitated far reaching reforms. The number of 
Deputy Inspectors-General was increased from three to four, 
one of wRom was placed in charge of Railways and the Crimi- 
nal Investigation department. The number of Assistant 
Superintendents was increased, and a class of Deputy Superin- 
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tendents, 35 in number, was created. The number of inspec- 
tors, sub-inspectors, sergeants and constables was increased, 
whilst the grade of head constables was reduced. The pay and 
allowances of all grades was improved. 

151. Since 1911-12 much has been done to improve the 
conditions of service in the Police department. The reforms 
recommended by the Commission of 1902-3 were completed, 
but the lapse of time since they w'ere framed and the many 
changes that had occurred soon showed that the qrrestiou 
rctprired still further consideration. The War, however, 
necessitated the postponement of all extensive schemes for 
further reform till 1919. In that year the pay and allowances 
of officers of the Imperial Rendee were revised and a committee 
wa.s appointed to (onsider the question of the revi.sion of the 
conditions of service of the lower ranlcs, and at tihe same time 
to advise Government what economies could be effected to meet 
the extra expenditure thus entailed. Another small com- 
mittee was also appointed to advise on the future of the 
ai’nie.! police, it having been represented that the disband- 
ment of the two police battalions, which had been fomed in 
1918 in view of the military situation, would result in the 
most efficient members of th'e armed police refusing to return 
to that branch on th'e terms then offered. The proposals of 
this committee pvacticallv amounted to the • .substitution of a 
battalion of fully trained military police for the armed branch, 
hut financial considerations have hitherto necessitated the 
po.stponement of this scheme. The recommendations of the 
larger committee appointed to consider the conditions of 
service generally reached Government towards the end of 1920, 
but before they were received a grave crisis arose in con- 
sequence of which the scales of pav of all subordinate officers 
from the ranK of inspector to tha£ of constable was raised with 
effect from April. 1920. Early in 1921 after consideration of 
the committee’s report various economies were initiated, the 
most important of which was a reduction in the niimher of 
village chanlddars by some 40 per cent, which’ effected a saving 
of ahont 10 lakhs per annum. 
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152. The Criminal Investigation department, consisting Criminal ^ 
of a central provincial bureau with a staff of trained detectives, tion^* 
was created in consequence of the recommendations of the depnrtment. 
Police Commission of 1902-3. During the last ten years its 
work has increased enormously and it has been found neces- 
sarv^ to place it in charge of a whole-time Deputy Inspector- 
General There are thus at present five Deputy Inspectors- 
General , ^ but the fifth post has so far been sanctioned only 
temporarily. The question of the re-organization of the 
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Criminal Investigation department is at present under consi- 
deration. 

153. The training school at Moradabad for the training 
of Assistant Superintendents of Police and sub-inspectors was 
founded in 1893. It has proved of great value and produces 
excellent material for the investigating staff. 

154. The question of the re-organization of the Railway 
Police which is admittedly needed is at present under consi- 
deration. 

SeCTIOK XI.— MOBAL paOGBRSf?. 

155. In the report for 1911-12 it was pointed out that 
there w'ere .signs of advance in the sphere of “ Moral pro- 
gress.” Education, it was noted, was spreading, and the 
desire for sodlal reform and the purification of religious and 
-secular life had begun to take on a definite shape. The Arya 
Samaj and various Hindu caste sabhas were preaching many 
social reforms, such as the abolition of the veto on the re- 
marriage of widows, the abatement of caste re.strictions, and 
the adoption of a later marriage age. During the pasf decade 
progress on these lines has continued, though, except perhaps 
as regards education, not so rapidly as might have been expect- 
ed. Of recent years political agitation has very largely ob- 
scured the activities of social reformers, and it cannot be said 
that the latter have made very great headway. There is a 
very apparent desire for an increase in educational facilities, 
but it is confined for the most part to the higher castes. There 
is still a very .strong disposition on the part of all but a few to 
regard the present social customs in regard to caste and mar- 
riage with satisfaction and little desire is shown generally to 
break away from their bonds, In the last two years a strong 
temperance movement has been set on foot which, favoured 
by high prices and the assistance of political agitators, has 
resulted in a considerable fall in the consumption of country 
liquor. It' seems possible too that the progress made by the 
movement is due in part to the tendency of the lower castes, 
from whom the drinldng classes are mainly drawn, to imitate 
the higher castes. But in view of the other contributory 
causes mentioned it is too early yet to say whether the reform 
will be permanent. 


4. — Form of administration. 

156, There are two branches of the public services, the 
executive and the judicial. The head of the executive is thfe 
Governor who is assisted by two members of the Executive 
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Council Sind two Ministers for the administration of Transfer- 
red subjci-tb. There are eielit Secretaries, tlu'ee Deputy Secre- 
taries, !ind several Under Secretaries and Aspifitant Secretaries. 

Incliuled finiony the Secretaries are the Chief Secretary and 
tlie two Chief Engine er.s, for Bnilding.s and Pioads, and for 
I rrigation respectively. 

lo7. The Board of BeTenne conpi-tg of two members Heads of de- 
with three Secretaries. The Board is the controlling revenue P^itments. 
authority, subject to the Tjocal Cloverunient in administrative 
matters, but independent of it in judicial work ; it is the final 
court of appeal in revenue and rent cases; and it is also the 
Court of Wards. 

Other heads of department.s are (B the Inspector- General 
of Police, ta) the Director of Public Instruction, (3) the 
Inspector-General of Civdl Hospitals. (41 the Inspector-General 
of Prisons, (5) the Chief Conservator of Porests, (6) the 
Director of Affriculture , (7> the Commis.sioner of Exci.se, (8) 
the Inspector-Genera! of Regisfmtion who i.s also the Deputy 
Director of. Land Piecnrds, ('91 the Director of Public Health 
and (10) the Director of Industries. 

loS, The Commissioners of divisions advise the local 
Government, and (in revenue matler.s) the Board of Revenue, 
and control district oflneers. Thev are revenue courts of appeal 
and have final powers in some administrative, mattei's. 

159. The district ofdcer is the representative of Govern- 
ment in his distrii'.i', aiK] primarily lespnnsihlo for it.s pence 
and the collection of its revenne. He is aided hv a .staff of 
assietants He is responsilile foi' Hie treasnrv, snnemses excise 
and stamps, and at present he i.s generally Chairman of the 
district board. All matters affecting the district are submitted 
to him or reported through him to higher authority. 

160. The revenue systems rests on the nllnge account- Bevenue 

ant (patwari), who is nominated by the proprietors of the 
village. He is supervised and controlled by the inspector 
(kanungo), who is the backbone of the revenne system. These 
ofiaoials are engaged in maintaining records and makinn 
reports. The collection of the land revenue is the work of the 
tahsildar and his assistant, the naib-tahsildar. The tahsildar 
has large administrative and some judicial powers. He is 
directly subordinate^ to the Collector tdi, 'strict nfiScer’i 
/ i. system rests on the village policeman 

(chaiikidar), who is nominated by the proprietor or proprietors 

w renort.s crime to the police station to 

which he is attaePed. In charge of each police station is a 
mb-inspector. The snb-inspector is directly subordinate to 
The Superintendent of Police, who is aided sometimes by an 
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Criminal Investigation department ia at present under consi- 
deration. 

153. The training school at Moradabad for the training 
of Assistant Superintendents of Police and sub-inspectors wag 
founded in 1893. It has proved of great value and produces 
excellent material for the investigating staff. 

154. The question of the re-organization of the Eailway 
Police which is admittedly needed is at present under consi- 
deration. 

SBCTION XI.--M0E.AL rEOGUKSS. 

155. In the report for 1911-12 it was pointed out that 
there w'ere signs of advance in the sphere of " Moral pro- 
gress." Education, it was noted, was spreading, and the 
desire for sodlal reform and the purification of religious and 
secular life had begun to take on a definite shape. The Ary a 
Saraaj and various Hindu caste aabhas were preaching many 
social reforms, such as the abolition of the veto on the re- 
marriage of widows, the abatement of caste restrictions, and 
the adoption of a later marriage age. During thie past decade 
progress on these lines has continued, though, except perhaps 
as regards education, not so rapidly as might have been expect- 
ed. Of recent years political agitation has very largely ob- 
scured the activities of social reformers, and it cannot be said 
that the latter have made very great headway. There is a 
very apparent desire for an increase in educational facilities, 
but it is confined for the most part to the higher castes. There 
is still a very strong disposition on the part of all but a few to 
regard the present social customs in regard to caste and mar- 
riage with satisfaction and little desire is shown generally to 
break away from their bond.s. In the last-two years a strong 
temperance movement has been set on foot which, favoured 
by high prices and the .T„ssi.stance of political agitators, has 
resulted in a considerable fall in the consumption of country 
liquor. It seems possible too that the progress made by the 
movement is due in part to the tendency of the lower castes, 
from w'hom the drinking classes are mainly drawn, to imitate 
the higher castes. But in view of the other contributory 
causes mentioned it is too early yet to say whether the reform 
will be permanent. 


Form of administration. 

156. There are two branches of the public services, the 
executive and the judicial. The head of the executive is the 
Governor who is assisted by two members of the Executive 
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Council and two 'Ministers for the administration of Transfer- 
red subjects. There are eieht Secretaries, tlune Deputy Secre- 
taries, am] .-eTeral Fiide]’ Secretarie.^ ami Assistant Secretaries. 
Includeti amonff the Secrctaiie.s are the Chief S'ecretary and 
tlie two Chief En,yineer.s, for Buildings and Eoads, and for 
Jrripufion respectively. 

I.i7. The Board of Eevcmie consists of two members 
with three Secretaries. The Board is the controlling revenue 
authority, subject to the Local G-overjiment in administrative 
matters, but independent of it in judicial work : it is the final 
court of appeal in revenue and rent cases; and it is also the 
Court of lA’^ards. 

Other heads of departments are (11 the Inspector-General 
of Police, (21 the Director of Public Instruction. (3) the 
Tn.spector-General of Civil Ho.spitals, (4) the Inspector-General 
of Prisons, (5) the Chief Conserwator of Forests, (6) the 
Director of Agriculture, (7) the Commi.ssioner of Excise, (8) 
the Tnspjef-tnr-General of Eenistr.ation who is al.so tlie Deputy 
Director of Land Eecords, (0) the Director of Public Health 
and GO) the Director of Industries. 

loS. The Commissionez's of divisions adrise the local 
Government, and (in revenue matters) the Board of Eevenue, 
and control district officer.s. They are revenue courts of appeal 
and have final powers in .some administrative matters, 

159. The district officer is the repre-sentative of Govern- 
ment in his distri<-t, and pz'imarily responsible for its peace 
and the collection of its revonne. He is aided hr a .stuff of 
as.sistant.s. He is responsible for the ti’casurv, siinez’vise.s exci.'e 
and stamps, and at pre.sent he is generally Ghainzz.an of the 
district board. All matters affecting the district are Riibmifted 
to him or reported through liim to higher authority. 

Ifif). The revenue svstems rests on the rillage .account- 
ant (patwari), who i.s nonzinated by the proprietors of the 
village. He is _ supervised and controlled by the inspector 
(kanungol, who is the backbone of the revenue system. These 
officials are engaged^ in maintaining records and making 
reports. The collection of the land revenue is the work of the 
tahsildar and his assistant, the naib-tahsildar. The tahsildar 
has large admini-strative and some judicial powers. He is 
directlv subordinate to the Collector (district ofificerh ' 

/ n policeman 

(chaukndar), who is nominated by the proprietor or proprietors 

” n- ^ ^Mion to 

which he is attached. In charge of each police st.ation is a 

Eub-inspector. The sub-inspector is directly subordinate to 
The Supenntendent of Police, who is aided sometimes by an 
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Assistant or Deputy Superintendent or both, and always by 
one or more inspectors. The action of the police is controlled 
or dnected by the District Magistrate in his capacity of head 
of the criminal administration of the district. 

163. The powers and functions of local bodies are dealt 
with in paragraphs 131-144. 

163. Except in matter.s relegated to local bodies, the 
departments of Public Works and Education are carried on by 
special officers, of w'hom the chief are, in the former case, the 
Superintending and Executive Engineers, in the latter, the 
Inspectors of Schools. 

164. The legal advisers of the Government are the Legal 
Remembrancer and the Government Advocate ; the former a 
member of the I. G. S., the latter a member of the local 
Bar. 

163, The chief judicial authorities are the High Court at 
Allalialjad, consisting of a Chief Justice and sis Puisne Judges 
and tne Judici.al Commissioner’s Court at Jjucknow, consut- 
ing of three Judicial Commissioners. Two extra Puisne 
Judges were .appointed temporarily in May, 1920, to the High 
Court at Allahabad for a period of two years, the appointment 
being subsequently extended for another two years. 

166. For each district or gi'oup of districts there is a 
District and Sessions Judge. On the Civil side there are 
Subordinate Judges, Judges of Small Cause Courts, and 
Mmsifs, all subordinate to him ; these decide the bulk of 
original civil suits. On the Civil side the District and Sessions 
Judge is the court of appeal for cases decided by the District 
Magistrate and his first class Assistant Magistrates, and he 
decides important cases whicli are committed to him for trial 
by the Magistrates. The District Magistrate is the court 
of appeal for cases decided by Assistant Magistrates of the 
second and third class. 

167. Much valuable work is done by honorary magis- 
trate, honorary munsifs, and honorary assistant collectors. 

168. In Eumaun the Commissioner has the powers of a 
High Court in civil cases. Eorjuerly he had also the powers 
of a Sessions Judge, but since April, 1914, there has been a 
separate Sessions Judge, who is also District and Sessions 
Judge of Pilibhit. The Deputy Commissioner has in civil 
cases the powers of a District Judge. In other respects the 
form of administration in the scheduled tracts is generally 
similar to that prevailing in the more civihzed parts of the 
provinces. 
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fj.—Cfeafactei? of land tenuaes, 

160. The growth nf tile revenue sptern has been already 
traced. It remains to group the tenures as they are to-day, 
Proprietary right now corresponds with the obligation to pay 
the land revenue, where the land revenue has not been remit- 
ted, assigned or redeemed. Where it has been remitted, 
assigned or redeemed, the proprietary right resides in those 
persons who, but for such remi.c.sion, a.s.signation or redemp- 
tion, would have been liable to pay the land revenue, and who 
in fact pay the local rates. Legally, in Agra and the non- 
taluqd.ari estates in Oiidh, the right grows up out of the obli- 
gation: in talurjdari estates in Oudh the obligation legally 
follows the right. In practice the right and the ^bli&ition h.ave 
become inseparable in the former case. Historically the dis- 
tinction lias been important only in the treatment of inferior 
proprietary interests. In Agra there can legally be and are, in 
non-tiiluqdari estate.? in Oudh there might leaallv be hut are 
not, two proprietary interests in the same land. In taluqdari 
estates in Ondh there can legally be only one proprietary 
interest. 
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In practice, however, there is only one proprietary right 
in both provinces. In Agra, where the settlement has been 
made witli the holder.s of the inferior interest, the holder 
of the .superior interest is merely as-signee or .stipendinrv ; 
where on the other hand the settlement has been made with 
the holder of the superior iuterei^t, the holders of the inferior 
intere,st are inferior proprietors. In Oudh all recognized 
inferior proprietary interests are under-proprietarv. 

It is important to remember that the word t.aluadar ha.s 
had a different meaning and effect in the two provinces, In 
A^a, where it i.s no loncer used, it meant a person who w.s.s 
originallv the holder of the superior nf two proprietary inter- 
e.sts, and is now an nssismee nr .'mtual proprietor: in Oudh it 
means an opulent and privileged land-owner, whose rights are 
secursd by a sanad and confirmed bv Act I of 1869, as amend- 
ed by Act X of 188.5 and tbe United Provinces Act ITT of 

*1 n - t. -f I -1- i;. 


The settlement of the United Provinces is called zamin- 
dari m contradistinction to iTotweri. In that sepso all nro- 
pnetors, includintr talundars in Oudh, are zamindars nr person, s 
who may receive rent from cultivators and must pay laud 
revenue to Government. Apart from the taluqdari estates in 
»ndh, which are a thing per se, the proprietary t'^nures are 
similar m the two provinces, viz. ; — 

(i) Single mrnindari— where there is one proprietor : 
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(ii) Joint zamindari — where there are more than one 

proprietor ■who hold the land in common. 

(iii) Pattulari — wliere there are more than one proprie- 

tor who hold the land separately, and whose 
interests are recorded by fractional shares. 

(iv) Bhaiynchnra — ^where there are more proprietors than 

one who hold the land separately, and whose 
interests are recorded by the areas actually in 
the possession of each. 

Iv') Imperfect pattulari or hhaiijachara — where there are 
more than one proprietor who hold part of the 
land in common and part separately on either 
tenure. 

In origin the pattidari tenure is disintegrated joint zamin- 
dari. In origin the hhauiachnra tenure is either disintegrated 
joint zamindari where the fractional shares have been lost 
sight of, or njofirari articulated by joint re.sponsibility. 

The unit of revenue management is the mahal, or estate, 
which may be one -village or several villages, or part of one 
village, or parts of several -villages. All the proprietors of a 
mahal fi.e. where the tenure is not ainqle zamindari) are 
iointlv and severally responsible for the land revenue fixed on 
the mahal. Joint responsibility is the distinguishing feature 
of the zamindari form of settlement. 


Quasi- 

proprietary 

rights. 


According to the Land Revenue Act (IH of 1901) the land 
revenue is to be paid, where there is more than one proprietor, 
through- representatives nr Inmhardara chosen bv the proprie- 
tors concerned, subiect to the approval of the Collector. 
The tendency to fission which is the inevitable result of peace 
and good government is acting ns a solvent on the principle 
of foint responsibility, .and the Inmhardari svstem has broken 
down in the eastern districts, where the Collectors realize the 
revenue directly from the co-sharers. 

Bv the Oudh Settled Plstates Act (Y of 1917) and the 
Agra Estates Act (YTI of 1920) better provision has been made 
for the preservation of estates in both provinces, and, in Agra, 
for regulating the course of succession to impartible estates 
and facilitating the extension of the same course to the other 
estates. 

170. Persons possessing uwasi-proprietary rights are 
numerous. They may be classified according as their rights 
are or are not transferable ; — 

I. Heritable and transferable — 

Agra. — (a) Inferior proprietors where the settlement’ baa 
been made with the superior proprietor. 
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(6) Permanent tenurc-bolders. 
(e) Fixed rate tenants. 

Oudli. — id) Sub-settkment-holders. 

(e) Other under-proprietors. 

II. Heritable hut not transferable — 
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A^ua. — (a) Occupancy tenants A 
Oudh. — (b) Occupancy tenants. 
(g) Permanent lessees. 


(d) Tenants. holding under special agreement or 
decree or given leases for the term of settlement 
in villages granted by Government. 


In Agra occupancy tenants have acijuiiudAheir rights (1) 
by order of the Settlement Othcer at the first regular settle- 
ment, between 18ci3 and 1S49, (2) as ex-proprietary tenants in 
the home larm, luul 'F; by twelve yeais' continuous cultiva- 
tion as defined in the Tenancy Act. 


In Oudh occupancy tenants have acquu'ed then.' rights 
under the Oudh compromise, or the Oudh Laws Act, or the 
amending ileut Act of I'JUl; ail are ex-proprietary tenants, 
though their rights were acquired m different ways; some 
other tenants by decree of court, or agreement, have been 
given occupancy rights in plots of land. 

The value of an occupancy right is great. The holder of 
it cannot be ejecteu except lur aiieaia ol rent, and his rent 
can only be enhanced by written agreement or by order of a 
revenue court, and then only under certain prescribed condi- 
tions. In Agra the rents of occupancy tenants are not privi- 
leged, and are raised periodically; m Oudh the rents of 
occupancy tenants are privileged to the extent of two anuns 
in the rupee below those of statutory tenants. In both prov- 
inces ex-proprietary tenures created after the Acts of 1901 
are privileged to the extent of four annas in the rupee below 
the rate paid by non-occupancy tenants. 

The Oudh Kent (Amendment) Act (IV of 1921) has made 
important changes in the rights of statutory tenants in that 
province. Under it eveiy such tenant is entitled to receive a 
lease for ten years and at the close of every such term to 
receive another similar lease provided that he agrees to any 
enhancement of rent claimed by bis landlord, or m case of 

, * The rights are transferable only by consent between persons in favour 

of whom as co-Bharets in the tenancy such right originally arose, or who 
have become by saccession co-sharers therein. 
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dispute, ordered by the court. Special provisions have been 
made for the fixing of rent rates to be used by the court in 
determining fair rents. When a statutory tenant dies, his heir 
is entitled to retain the holding for a further period of five 
years, but is then liable to ejectment at the pleasure of his 
landlord. 


Systkm op subvby and settlements. 

Survey. 171. The system of survey has been steadily simphfied. 

Down to 1871 two surveys were made at settlement, one on 
a large scale by the revenue survey department, one on a small 
scale by the professional survey department. In that year 
the work of the two branches was amalgamated and the 
modern methods of cadastral survey were introduced. Tliis 
was conducted^ under the Purvey of India, generally by tempo- 
lary surveyors (amina), in one or two cases by the village 
accountants (patwans). In. 1894 a scheme for the preparation 
of maps and records by patwari agency under the control of a 
provincial survey department was introduced, but was dis- 
continued in lyOo. Until 1908 a Deputy Director for Surveys 
was added to the Laud Becords department to complete work 
already m hand, and in that year the special survey branch of 
the Land Becords department was abolished. Since then no 
fresh general surveys have taken place, but map correction 
only has been carried out through the agency of the Land 
Becords staff. 

172. So far if has not been found possible to secure that 
the record of rights should be maintained so correctly as to do 
away with the necessity of revising the records in connection 
with re-settlement of the revenue. The experiment is being 
tried, with this object in view, of appomtmg special land 
records officers to supervise the maintenance of the records, 
but the arrangement has not yet been in force for a sufficient 
time to show whether it will effect the desired result. The 
object of revision is not so much to ascertain genuine rentals, 
except where rents are concealed, as to secure the correct 
recording of the rights, of proprietors and tenants, and obviate 
the necessity of expensive litigation. In the United Prov- 
inces the revenue is based strictly on assets as shown by gen- 
uine recorded rentals, and no attempt is made to calculate the 
profits derived from the land, and fix the proportions which 
are to ^ taken by the state, the proprietors and the tenants 
respectively. Land valuation, especially in the case of Indian 
village co mm unities where there are many complex factors of 
tenure, caste and custom to consider, can never be a mere 
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matter of arithmetic, aud therefore many checks are 
unposed. ' 

ilie viilayes are grouped m Ubaebament ch'clesf ; the soils 
are demarcated in each vulage ; aud for each class ot soil m 
each assessment circle a stamiard rent rate is worked out from 
the actual rents, alter the exclusion ol ail unduly high and 
unuecessariiy low rents. The result ol applying the standard 
rates to the appropriate areas is a stauuard rental which re- 
presents the average tair aud safe letting value ot the soil; it is 
used as a check on the recorded rentals, and it servea us tuc 
orumary valuation ol areas which are not rented and for which 
rentals have to be assumed isuch areas are called assumption 
areas, and include laud cultivated hy the proprietors liiem- 
seives and rent lice holduigs). hustahle auu irauduient and 
plamly privileged rents are rejected in assessment, and the 
standard rental, or some other sale and lam valuation appro- 
priate to the village is substituted, 'The standard rates are 
- also used by the Settlement Uhicer in enhancing' the rents ot 
occupancy tenants, and the assets, on which the assessmeuls 
are made, include the enhancements which the Settlement 
Uliicer is prepaied to give on the basis ol the stunuard cates . 

The hrst object in settlement is to hnd the true assets of 
the laud, iu determining .w'hat percentage of the assets should 
be taken, full regard is paid to the drcumstances of the proprie- 
tors. As already stated, the standard is still 5U per cent, oi 
the assets, but the full assessment is rarely imposed if it 
mvolves any considerable enhancement. The nmiirumti 


U’lit; (IdiiyL't of uiukiuj' aiitkiuotical sunlKmeuts was le'aliEed by old 
generations of settlement officers. Ttwumbou says in Ms directions to settla- 
nieilt officers Tiic object of the tiscal part oi the settlement is to fix the 
demand upun the land lor a certain period of years prospectively, 'wittun such 
limits as may leave a fair profit to the proprietors and create a valuable and 
luerketdble pruperty in the land, 'ihis end cannot be attained with oertainty 
by an) fixed arithmetical process, or by the prescription of any rule that a 
certain proportion of the gross ot net produce of the laud shall le assigned 
to the aovemnient and to the proprietors. It is better to acknowledge at 
once ihat the operation is not one ot arithmetical calculation but ol judgment 
and bound dibcietion.” It is interesting to note that m the tiovernment of 
India’s resolution on Laud Ileveuue policy, dated the 16th January, lbO‘2, the 
sama maxim was laid down after 60 years’ expeiieuce. " Indeed, the one 
claim that the Government of India would decline to make for the land 
revenue system of the country is that it can properly be regarded as a science 
at all^ In no country can land valuation be so described, and India, in spite 
of recoras, estimates and tables is no exception to the rule. AssessmentB 
camot be dictated by the theorist in his study; they elude dogmatic treatment 
V safely worked out by the settlement officer in the vdlage and 
on the fields.” This is the principle now accepted in the United Provinces 
t The tendency is to make circles topographical, otherwise there is ' 
meek on the settlement officer's opinion. The danger of urging village' 
topographically is the danger of arguing m a circle. The S' 

J^cer says a village is first class because the rents ore high, or Sf 
because the rents are low, and then says the rents are fair 
Tillage IS first or second class, 
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proportion of assets prescribed is 45 per cent, but in exceptional 
cases (wMcli requne the special sanction of the Board of 
KevenueJ lower percentages are taken. Where the enhance- 
ment exceeds 25 per cent, on the expiring demand, the new 
re\euue is brought into torce by graduated instalments which 
take eifect in the ist, (itii and llth year of the settlement. 

In 1920 the Local G-overnment made rules with the object 
Oi euabluig the public to make themselves acquainted with the 
proposals of Settlement Officers, before they are sanc- 
tioned. It is now ordered that the forecast of the probable 
results of re-settlement and the Settlement Officer’s rent rate 
and assessment reports sliould be published for the iiiiormation 
of the public, who are also allowed to file objections regar din g 
the proposed standard rates. 

17d. The districts of Benares, Mh’zapur, Jaunpur, 
Ghazipur aud* Ballia are ^lermanently settled and also (as a 
mutiny reward] the estates of five loyal taluqdars in Oudh. 
In the temporary settled tracts the normal term of settlement 
13 thu'fcy years, but exceptions are made in the cases of precar 
rious or deteriorated estates, where five or occasionally ten or 
fifteen years’ settlements are made. In a few estates short- 
term settlements have been made on account of the conceal- 
ment of rents. Special rules provide for the settlement of 
villages exposed to diluvion. Special short-term settlements 
are also in force in Bundelkhund, where, owing to the preca- 
rious nature of much of the cultivation due to a constant 
liability to drought and the spread of kans grass, the cultivated 
area is classed as established or nautor (land newly broken up), 
the latter being valued at a customary low rate. In parts of 
the Jhausi district the classification is into tareta (irrigated 
land round the village site) and har (outlying land). All 
villages in this division come under scrutiny according to a 
roster every five years, and land-owners are also allowed to 
^PP^y revision in any year when there has been a decrease 
of 15 per cent, in the area of established cultivation or the 
combined valuation of tareta and Im land. Settlemeuts for 
thirty years may, however, in certain conditions be given to 
land-owners who desire them. The rules have so far worked 
well and have justified themselves. 

6.— Ciifil divisions of British territory. 

174. There are ten divisions or Commisaionerships in 
the province ; eight in Agra and two in Oudh. In Agra there 
are 36 districts and in Oudh 12. The average size of a plains 
district is 2,057 square miles and its average population ia 
979,632. 
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175. Tlie large 'Bundelkhund difitekts, Banda, Hamir- 
pur and Jhansi, iiave residential sub-divi&iona at Barwi, 
Jlulioba and Lalitpur. liurki in the tJabaraupur district, and 
Ivaaia and Beoria in the Borakhpui district are also residential 
huh-divisions. Elsewhere sub-Evisions have now been regu- 
larly constituted. 

176. The revenue aub-division ia the tahail. There are 
altogether 211 in the province. In Uudh no district has more 
than tour tahsils ; in Agra many districts have five or sis, and 
in the Allahabad district there are nine. 

177. Below the tahsil is the old native division o£ the 
pargaua In tracts where the Brahiuamc polity was strong 
this generally coincided with the Baja'a local jurisdiction. A 
shitting pargana boundary in history uidicates an unsettled 
state ot property. The pargana has lost its imjiortance now, 
but is couvemeut lor the purpose ot keeping revenue records. 

17b. The thana is the police sub-chvision of the district. 
Tlianas overlap tahsils and parganas; but there is invariably 
a pohce station at the tahsil headquarters. There are 61)7 
thanas in Agra and 167 in Oudh, the average area and popula- 
tion being fid square miles and 40,011 souls in Agra and 140.5 
square miles aud 70,766 souls m Oudh, 

170. The Porest, Education, Pubhc Works and Police 
departments have circles containing several districts in the 
charge of superior officers. 


1 . — Details of the last ceiiaiis. 

180. The Census of 19’2l shows a population of 
46,610,668 on an area of -112,244 square miles. Of these 
45,375,787 are found on the 106,295 square miles of the 
British districts aud 1,134,881 on the 5,949 square miles of 
the three provincial States, Eampur, Tehri and Benares. 

181. The mean density in British districts has fallen 
from 440 per square mile iu 1911 to 427, and of the whole 
province from 427 to 414. Of the British districts (calculated 
with tahsils as imits) 16.3 per cent, of the area has a density 
below LjO, 13.7 per cent, between 150 and 300, 19.8 per 
cent, between 300 and 450, 29 per cent, between 450 and 600 
14.7 per cent, between 600 and 750, and 6.5 per cent, over 
750 per square mile. The lowest density is found in the 
Hmalayan tract (101), but Bundelkhund (198) and Mirzapur 
(166) _ also fall far below the provincial average. Over the 
remamder of the province density increases in general from an 
average of about 500 in western districts to over 700 in 
districts of Gorakhpur division and the extreme east. The 
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western submontaue districts averaging about 400 are the least 
dense of the plains districts proper. 89.4 per cent, of the 
population is rural and 10.6 per cent, urban — an increase of 
.4 per cent in the latter compared with 1911 when plague had 
caused an exodus from some of the larger cities, but a lower 
ui'ban proportion than in any of the censuses from 1881 on 
wards. 

182. The average population of a town is 10,627. The 
total ui'ban population is sub-dnuded thus : — In towns of over 
20,000 inhabitants, 51 per cent. ; between 10,000 and 20,000, 
16 per cent. ; between 5,000 and 10,000, lOg- per cent, and 
under 5,000, 13J per cent. Comparison with 1911 shows no 
change in the first class of towns, a decrease in the second 
class and an increase in the last. There are 37 towns with 
over 20,000 inhabitants, including 7 with over 100,000. Luck- 
now (240,56® is still the largest city, but Cawnpore alone has 
increased substantially during the decade, displacing Benares 
as the second city of the province. 

183. The average population of a village is 377. Under 
I per cent, lives iii villages of over 5,000 inhabitants, 8 per 
cent, in villages of 2,000-~5,000 iuliabitants ; SlJ per cent, in 
villages of 500—2,000 inhabitants and 40^ per cent, in villages 
of under 500 inhabitants. The lowest class has gained 2 per 
cent., probably owing to the general fall in population. 

184. The province as a whole has decreased in popula- 
tion by 1,486,690, or 3.1 per cent, The greatest single cause of 
this is indubitably disease, overwhelmingly the great mfluenza 
epidemic of 1918 which is estimated to have cost the province 
some 2,800,000 lives, and w’hich by its capricious incidence 
within the province obscures all lesser causes of variation in 
the population. Females have suSered more severely than 
males and the provincial proportion of females to males per 
mille has dropped from 915 to 909, but males too show a sub- 
stantial absolute loss Within the province the decrease is 
heawsst in the west, particularly in the submontane districts, 
and in Bundelbhund; it approximates to the provincial 
average loss in the centre; in the extreme east and also in 
the hills there is no loss, while in the eastern submontane 
districts and especially in Gorakhpur division, formerly 
the den-sest, there is an ab.sohite increase in population. Of 
individual districts, Naini Tal, Eampur State, Pilibhit and 
Shahjalmnpur show the heaviest loss ; besides these, Jhansi 
and Unao alone have decreased by over 10 per cent, Tehri 
State and Basti alone have increased by over 5 per cent. In 
brief, 12 districts and 2 States show increases, and 36 districts 
and one State decreases. Every district .south and west of the 
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Ghogra, except Azamgarh, Beuares, Fyzabad, Cawnpore and 
JalaiLi (which show slight iucreaaes), shows a decrease that 
tends to be more marked the nearer the district is to Eajputaiia 
and Ceiitnil India, but is often capriciously distributed in 
contiguous districts. 

185. Uut of every 1,UU0 peroons found in the province 
(Briti-sli districts; 931 were born in the district in which they 
were enumerated, 48 in a contiguous district ot the proviuce 
and 11 ill other districts of the province ; the reiaainmg lU were 
bom beyond the provincial boundary — 9 in other parts ot 
India and 1 outside India. In comparison with the 1911 
figures about 2 per cent, more of each sex were found m tueir 
district of birth. This seems to point to a keener demand for 
agrieuitiiral idhour spread evenly over the provmce. As 
between the sexes women are more migratory than men owing 
to the marriage customs of the country. What little internal 
migration there is among males is largely localized iii Dehra 
Dun twhere about oue-guarter of the males are foreign bornj , 
Naim Tal and Cawnpore Alost uf the labour force for the 
Dehra Dun tea gardens aud the Cawnpore factories comes 
from Dasteni Cmdii i'em;ilo iinimgianta are roughly double 
male immigrants. Most of them are found in districts adjacent 
to their district of birth, whether that be within the proviuce 
or across the Punjab or Central India border. Emigrants 
found in other provinces and States in India amount to some. 
14 lakhs. Bombay and Burma contain more of our emigrants, 
Bengal and Assam fewer than in 1911, Eastern Oudh and 
the most easterly districts of Agra suiiply the bulk of them. 
They are mainly Hindus. As immigrants amount to under 
6 lakhs there is thus a debit balance of emigi'ation of over 8 
lakhs — a slight improvement apparently on the estimated debit 
of one million in 1911, but yet a labour force that the prov- 
iuce can ill afford to lose. 

186. The religious distribution of the population has 
changed perceptibly since 1911, Christians and Wyas having 
gamed at the expense of Hindus. The 1921 figures per 10,000 
of population are. — Hindus 8,448; Muhammadans 1,446 ; 
other religion.s 106, (Aryas 44 and Christians 44). In 1911 
the figures weie : — 8,178. 1,438 and 64 respectively (Christians 
38 and Arya.s 29). Hindus have lost over 9 per cent, more 
than their proper share of the provincial decrease, and, as 
there is no evidence to show that Hindu (or any other except 
Jain) religious belief,? make any difference to the vital statistics 
of their adherents, the disproportionate loss may fairly be 
attributed to conversions by the two actively proselytizing 
religions, Christianity aud Aryaism; and in fact the Hindus’ 
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loss does balance the others’ gain when credit is given to 
Christianity tor some understatement of its adherents whicli 
seems mdubitably to have taken place. 


Ib7. The proportion of females to males has fallen 
fiom ydi 111 lyui and did in 1911 to 909 in 1921. The 
present lall is, however, wholly different in character from that 
revealed b} the last census, when the decrease m women was 
spread evenly over the whole province. In 1921 women are 
found to have increased in the west, where they have always 
been in greater delect, and to have decreased m the east, where 
then numbers have always approximated more nearly to those 
of men In short, the proportion between the sexes is more 
nearly level throughout the province than it has been during 
this century^ though for the whole province it is further from 
parity than it has ever been before. The cause of this con- 
tinued decline in women is obscure, but it cannot be attributed 
simply to the greater ravages of disease, for while medical 
opmijji holds that the influenza epidemic was more disastrous 
to women than to men, it holds also that the west of the 
province (where the proportion of females has increased) 
was more severely hit than the east. Both assertions cannot 
be true. It seems reasonable therefore to ascribe the growing 
disparity in some measure to the abnormal mcrease m male 
births since the begmning of the Great War which is clearly 
marked in the vital statistics of the province, and has been 
observed too in most other countries since 1915, belligerent and 
neutral alike. 


Civil 18S. Among males 55 per cent, are or have been married, 

condition, among females 68 per cent. At age 15-20 only 96 women 
per thousand are still unmarried, and after 20 few more than 
the sum total ot those physically (or socially) incapacitated. 
Of men, just over half are still unmarried at age 15-20, and 
between 5 and 6 per cent, remain unmarried to the end. At all 
ages combined there are many more unmarried among Muham- 
madans than among Hindus, because Muhammadans marry 
later, but they have fewer widows owing to the fact that widow 
remarriage is permitted to all Muhammadans. Of other reh-- 
gions the least married are Christians. In comparison with the 
1911 statistics, fewer persons of each sex are married. The 
proportion of unmarried men and of widows is practically un- 
changed. Widowers and unmarried women are proportionate- 
ly much more numerous. Polygamy is uncommon, and there 
is an appreciable decrease in the number both of boys and 
girls, who are married before they have reached their fifth 
year. 
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The (--aii^e of the decline in the married seem partly physi- 
cal fiiiil partly economic. Mortality from the influenza epi- 
demic r-a.s most severe among people in the prime of life. The 
ahrupt rise in the cost of living has necessitated a postpone- 
ment of marriages among the professional classes, whose 
marriage age i^ high, wh-aiMS am-airf the relatively properous 
agricultural castes the marriage rate has not been affected. 
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180. There are now out of every thousand of the popula- Literacy, 
tion 37 literate persons ; out of every thousand males, 65 ; and 
out of every thousand females, 6. The figures in 1911 were 
3-1. 61 and 5 respectiveh'. The statistics show a slightly 
gi’eater advance for nmle" — ;ind a nm:‘h smaller advance for 
females — for this than for the previous decade. The advance 
would certaiiilv have been greater had not the influenza epi- 
demic discriminated .so inarkenlv against persons between 20 
and 35 year.s of age. Of the two main religions the Hindu has 
progressed in literary more than the Muhammadan. The 
latter have still a greater proportion of literates of both sexes 
fom'iuic-d — .38 pfiv 1,000 t,', g.l of the Hindus — hut Hindus d 
both spses have made a greater proportionate advance in the 
decade. Literacy i.s prente.st in the hills ; but, excluding them, 
literacy increases, roughly speaking, directly as the distance 
from the Himalayas. Ti unpur State is more illiterate than nnv 
district. Of the districts, the mo.st illiterate are Budaun, 

Baliraich and Kherl As compared with 191] , every district 
hi the revenue divi^irm^ nf "Meerut, "noldlkhund, Allahabad. 

Jhansi, Benares and Lucknow, shows an advance. Agra, 
Gorakhpur and Kumann each" has two retrogi’es.sive districts, 
and Hyzahad has four. Literacy is far more widespread in 
urban areas than in the country generally, In the 24 chief 
citi<=‘s, ‘^I.S men and -18 wonir-n are Iherad nut nf ] .000 nf ench 
sex. Benares and Allahabad take first nkace among the cities. 

Literacy in English shows considerable progress. Of every 
10.00,9 males fifi are literate in English in 19'21. as compared 
with 49 in 191 1 . For females there are 9 in 1921 as compared 
with 7 in 1911, 


190. Ho di.stinctinn has been attempted at this Census Language, 
between the provincial vernaculars ; for attempts to do so at 
previous Censuses had admittedly failed. The result is that 
the Language table of this Census shows an overwhelming pro- 
portion of the inhahitniits ('9.974 in 10 0001 as qnpakiug “ Hin- 
dustani ’’—a term which covers the "Western Hindi, Eastern 
Hindi, Bihari and Central Pahari of the Linguistic Survey, 
and the Urdu and Hindi of th.e vulgar. The other languages 
that apipear in the table are merely an index of the number 
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and nationality of iniinigiants and visitors to the Province who 
have not yet become merged in the resident population. 

191. Caste was not at this Census made the subject of 
the intensive study that it was at the last, but it was undoub- 
tedly the focus of popular interest. Some thirty castes not 
popularly regarded as Brahmans or Eajputs by the Hindu 
community made formal claims to be recorded as one or the 
other and fought strenuously to make them good. These 
claimants belonged mostly to the prosperous agricultural and 
skilled artizan castes. Among Muhammadans too the same 
tendency was observable, and here perhaps the asphants met 
with more success owing to the less rigid boundaries main- 
tained by the Muhammadan community between class and 
class. 


192. Of the total population some 75 per cent, are sup- 
ported by ordinary cultivation and an additional 1.8 per cent, 
by the growing of special products and by stock raising. This 
shows a considerable proportionate increase on the 1911 figures 
and reflects the high prices obtainable for agricultural pro- 
ducts, especially during the latter part of the decade. Indus- 
try has declined from 12 1 to 10.9 per cent textile industries 
falling from 2.4 to 2.2 per cent, and dress and toilet 
industries from 2.8 to 2.6 per cent, of the total population. 
Commerce, which accounts for some 5.3 per cent, is practi- 
cally stationary, trade in food-stuffs absorbing 3 per cent. 
Police force and public administration each accounts for i 
per cent, of the total population; the learned professions and 
arts (in wdiich some Government servants are also included) 
1.1 per cent. Among ini.scellaneous occupations domestic 
service with 1.8 per cent, of the total population is the largest 
define 1 item. There are 1,372 factories employing over 10 
hands, of which 419 use mechanical power of some sort. 


8.— Changes in administration. 

193. The Hon’ble Sir Spencer Harcourt Butler, E.O.S.I., 
o.i.E. , held charge of the province throughout the year. The 
Members of the Executive Council and the Ministers appointed 
for the Transferred Subjects were the same as hi the previous 
year, the Hon’ble Sir Ludovic Charks Porter, K o.i E., c.s.i., 
O.B.E., the Hon’ble Sir Muhammad Ali Muhammad Khan, 
Khan Bahadur, K.o.s.i., k o.i.e., of Mahmudabad being the 
Members, and the Hon’ble Mr. C. Y. Chintamani and the 
Hon’ble Pandit Jagat Naram, the Ministers, 
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raONTlER AFFAIRS, 

9,— Relations with tributary States and fiontier affairs. 

194, An officer of the Sinvcy of Tntlia flepartment was 
deputed at tlie close of 1921 to inquire into a lou" standing 
boundary dispute lietween the Bemre.-^ State and British terri- 
tory 111 tlie lirirzapnr district. His report was received in Mav, 
19*. 
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10 Condition of the people, 

(For dotails see the annual report on the revenue administra- 
tion hy the Enarrl of Jiemenne for the year ending 30th 
Sept omher, 1021.) , 

195. The rnon-non of 1920 began well, hut ended badly. Season and 
Until the middle of August the rainfall was above the normal 
in most divisions. From then onwards, however, rain was 
generally , ‘-canty Hot wind.s Mew in Sentember, withering 
the crops and rapidly drying up the land The result was that 
the IJhirif crops su, stained severe damage, and rabi crops could 
he sown only in irrigated land. The total hharif area declined 
bv 3 per cent, and the yield of all the hharif crops fell appreci- 
ably. Ko more rain fell till .Tnnuaiw, 1921, when there was a 
welcome downpour in almost every district. Tlii.s was of in- 
calculalile benefit to the rahi crops, but the prevalence of hot 
winds in Marcli reduced the outturn. The total rabi area fell 
by 12 per cent. 

The course of the 1921 monsoon wa.s on the whole favour- 
able and the outturn of all the hharif crops greatly improved. 

Rainfall was somewhat in defect in June and July, but 
throughout August and Septembe-r it was continon.s, heavy and 
above the normal in almo.st oil districts. Considered as a whole 
the monsoon rainfall was in excess of the normal throughout 
the provinces, except in the Jhansi division, where it was 8 
per cent, in defect, Knraann and Rohilkhund divisions re- 
ceived 33 and 42 per cent, respectively above the normal, and 
Agra, Lucknow, Fyzabad and Gorakhpur divisions 25, 24, 19 
and 15 per cent, respectively The total hharif area increased 
by about 2 per cent. In some districts, notably Ghazipur and 
Ballia, where there were marked decreases, the season was too 
drj at the time of .sowing. There wex'e considerable increases 
in the area under juar, hujra and small millets j rice showed 
little change, wffiile there was a fall under maize, pnlse.s, 
fotton. til and indigo, the most noticeable being under cotton’ 
the area under which owing to the late arrival of the monsoon 
■was -9 per cent, below the figures of the preceding year. The 
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hharif yield can only be described as moderate, being in all 
cases below tlie normal, but the monsoon provided ample 
moisture for rahi sowings and a large area was sown. 

196. P]'icc continued to rule high throughout the year, 
and reached an unprecedented height towards its close in spite 
of good rains and excellent prospects for the coming harvests. 
There was a keen demand for grain outside the province, es- 
pecially in the Punjab, and this absorbed the surplus that re- 
mained over from the harvests of the previous year. Another 
cause of the shortage was the improvement that has taken 
place in the standard of living as a result of service in the 
army, easier circum, stances generally, and greater security in 
the profits of agriculture. More and better grain appears to 
be consumed than formerly, and consequently less comes on 
the market. Another factor was apparently at work in Oudh, 
where it is reported that cultivators held up a large proportion 
of the produce in anticipation of troublous times. 

197. There were large increases both in imports and 
exports of gi-ain and pulse, though shortage of railway wagons 
continued to hamper the grain trade. Imports of oilseeds con- 
tinued to decrease, while their exports increased. Cotton 
export declined, as did also that of hay, straw and gi'ass, but 
the export of bran, crushed food, and oil cakes rose. Eail- 
borne imports and exports as a whole both declined. Manu- 
facturing prosperity, however, M^as well-maintained, and the 
railway situation somewhat improved. 

198. The health of the year was marred by a severe 
cholera epidemic, -which began in April and reached its zenith 
in August. The total mortality from this cause was 132,350 
and 53,874 deaths occurred in the month of August. Apart 
from cholera the year v'as a healthy one, and the total morta- 
hty fell from 17-} to 17} lakhs. The number of deaths from 
plague was 24,983, about a thousand more than the previous 
year, but the mortality attributed to fever fell by 1}- lakhs 
Malaria was .severe, however, towards the close of the year in 
sorne districts, and in Moradabad it caused a scarcity of labour 
which seriously delayed agricultural operations. 
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11 Realization of the land revenue. 

{For details see the annual report on the revenue administra- 
tion hy the Board oj Revenue for the year ending 30t/i 
September f 1921.) 

199. The total demand on account of land revenue, Total 
cesses and rales amounted in round figures to 98'SJ- lakhs com- demand and 
pared with 1,105 lakhs in the preceding year. The difference ^“deotions 
is due mainly to decreases of (.1 ) about 83| lakhs in the amount 

due for recovery on account of taqavi advances under Act Xll, 

(2) 45 lalihs in arrears of land revenue , and (3) lakhs in the 
amount due for recovery on account of taqavi advances under 
Act XIX and for aided works. On the other hand there were 
increases of about 7-J- lakhs in occupiers’ rate, of 4-J- lakhs in the 
current laud revenue demand due mainly to revisions of settle- 
ment, and of 2J lakhs under laud revenue miscellaneous re- 
ceipts. The real demand was 986 lakhs, of which 929 lakhs 
were collected and 8 lakhs remitted, leaving a balance of 49 
lakhs. The principal items in the latter were suspensions of 
land revenue amounting to nearly 5§ lakhs, and of taqavi 
advances and loans under ' the Bundelkhund Encumbered 
Estates Acts amounting to 13 lakhs, and uncollected arrears of 
such loans and advances amounting to 27J lakhs. 

200. The net realizable demand under land revenue was Land 
681 lakhs, about 40 lakhs less than in the previous year, the revenue' 
decrease being due to the fact that the arrears outstanding at 

the begmning of the year -were only Rs. 60,327 as against 
over 45 lakhs. Rupees 6,72,100 was remitted on account of 
drought, hail and other causes, Rs. 5,14,627 suspended and Rs. 

53,822 postponed. The actual amount for collection was there- 
fore Rs. 6,69,26,316 and of this all but Es. 7,136 or .01 per 
cent, was collected within the year. Of the total remitted 
Es. 5,52,091 was remitted on account of crop failure in the 
Jhansi division. Of the amount suspended Muttra accounted 
for Es 2,22,360 and Agra for Rs. 2,19,471. 

201. In consequence of the greater demand for water the Rates, 
cun-ent demand on account of occupiers’ rate rose by nearly 7| 
lakhs to a little over 127 lakhs, 98.9 per cent, of this was 
collected and the arrears at the end of the year amounted to 

6 
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Eb. 87,795, an increase of Ea. 72,479 over last year's figure. 
Considering the character of the year the outstandings are not 
large. The total realizable demand on account of owners’ rate 
fell from Es. 1,15,081 to Es. 98,672. The uncollected balance 
amounted to Ea. 1,156. Under local rates and cesses the total 
demand was 71.42 lakha and collections were virtually cent, 
per cent. 

202, The year being unfavourable agriculturally taqavi 
had to be distributed on a much larger scale than in the previ- 
ous year. The total siimfl advanced under the Agiicultural 
Loans and Improvements Acts amounted to 45.81 lakhs, nearly 
20 lakhs over the previous year’s figure As the year opened 
with a total sum of 119.58 lakhs out on loan, the whole amount 
out on loan aggregated 165.39 lakhs. The total amount 
collected duUng the year, excluding interest and including 
remissions and surplus and advance collections, was 42,49 
lakhs, thus reducing the total sum out on loan to 122.90 lakhs. 

Advance, s taken for permiinont agriciilliu'al improvements 
imder Act XIX of 1883 increa.scd from 7.29 lakhs to 9.24 lakhs. 
The largest sum, 3.18 lakhs, was taken by the Benares divi- 
sion, and among districts Mirzapur was the largest recipient 
with 1 89 lakhs given for wells and embankments. The 
results of the year's operations with the aid of advances under 
this Act were that 2,202 new masonry wells, 12 tanks and 
1,515 embankments were constructed, 4,454 wells, 15 tanks 
and 1,443 embankments were in course of construction, while 
2,014 wells, 4 tanks and 10 embankments were still waiting 
to be constructed. Advances were also given for seven tube 
wells, 

The amount advanced under Act XT! of 1884 increased 
from 18.75 lakhs to 36.57 laklis. Of this 15.88 lakhs was given 
for seed, 11.31 lakhs for the purchase of bullocks, 3.62 lakhs 
for earthen wells, and 3.23 lakhs for subsistence in the districts 
of Ahnora and Garhwal. 1 24 lakhs also was given for sugar- 
cane sowing in certain districts, while 1.29 lalrhs was distri- 
buted for various other purposes. The largest amount, 8.28 
lakhs, was taken by the Agra divi.sion, and Eohilldiand was 
second with 6.30 lakhs. Agra headed the list of districts with 
over three lakhs. 

Out of the net demand of 21.25 lakhs due under Act XIX 
only 13.14 lakhs was recovered, this low figure being due as 
usual to the large outstandings in the Muttra, Agra, Mainpuri 
and Btah districts. 

Under Act XII the net demand was 51,20 lakhs, and of 
this 31.33 lakhs was recovered, or, only 61 per cent., the sapie 
districts being responsible for this low percentage. The Agra 
district alone showed over 10 lakhs as uncollected, and this is 
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attributed by the Collector to the fact that too generous distri- 
bution in the past has created a false idea that repayment is 
unneces.sary. 

203. Coercive processes totalled 195,376, an increase of 
6,029 over the previous year’s figures. Eises occurred in the 
number of three kinds of process, namely, citations, warrants 
of arrest and sales of immoveable property, which increased by 
7,109 and 309 and 2 respectively. The total number of 
warrants of arrest issued amounted to 13,186, hut in only 1,103 
cases were the defaulters actually detained. Writs of demand 
fell by 1^ per cent, and attachments of moveable and immove- 
able property by 3 and G1 per cent, respectively, The increa.se 
in the total number of processes issued is not unreasonable in 
view of the unfavourable conditions prevailing. 


12.— Settlements. 

204. In v3aharanpiir and MuzalTarnagar the assessments 
of all the remaining parganas were sanctioned by Government 
during the year. Oiieratioiis in Saharanpur were declared 
closed early in November, 1921. After much discussion as to 
the advisability of re-settling the Muttra district, a conference 
presided over by His Excellency the Governor was held at 
Muttra in November, 1920, and it was decided that the district 
should be re-settled. Accordingly in Eebruary, 1921, it was 
declared to be under survey, record and settlement operations. 

205. Muzaffaniagar had the largest number of cases for 
disposal, namely 6,685, but all had been decided by the end of 
the year. In Saharanpur there were only a, 419, and these 
also were all decided. 

206. Expenditure during the year on the settlement work 
in Muttra amounted to Es. 23,274. 


13.— Land Records. 

(For details see the annual report on the administration 
land records for the year ending SOth September, 1921.) 

^ I'sduction of 30 posts in the lowest grade in t' 
stair of supervisor kanungos was effected during the year 
the number in some districts was found to be in excess of pi 
sent requirements. A further rise in the pay of these offick 
was sanctioned and the revised scale of pay for patwaris car 
into force during the year. 

' + patwaris were appointed as permanent assif 

ant legi.strar hammgos and 53 officiated in that post ; while tl 
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number ol appointments as permanent and ofSciating partition 
amins given to them during the year was 14 and 66 respective- 
ly. The number of patwaris who were appointed to officiate 
as supervisor kanungos in short vacancies was 131. Nine were 
temporarily appointed to other subordinate posts. Six patwaris 
were exempted from the age limit, and seven both from the age 
limit and the educational test to make them eligible for appoint- 
ment as assistant registrar kammgos. The number of patwaris 
bolding the patwari school certificate rose slightly, while the 
percentage of exempted patwaris remained stationary. There 
was a slight rise in the percentage of patwaris reported to be 
resident, although exemptions were granted for special reasons 
on a liberal scale in the Miizaffarnagar district, 

209. Two sadar kanungos were on nomination by their 
district officers selected as approved candidates for tabsildar- 
ship. Pive supervisor kanungos were promoted as permanent 
sadar kanungos, ten selected by tlie Board of .Tievenue as 
approved candidates for the post of naib-lahsildar, three offi- 
ciated as sadar kanungos, and 59 as naib-tahsildars. One 
diplomats of the kannngo school was selected by the Board of 
Eeveniie for appointment as a naib-tahsildar. One supervisor 
was appointed as a Court of Wards a.ssLsiant manager, three 
were employed in the Lnclmow Tmjirovemcnt Trust and one 
on land acquisition work al. Debra Dun. 

210. The' reallocation of the patwari circles in the Allah- 
abad and Budaim districts, the introduction of whicli was post- 
poned last year on account of the census work, Wfis carried out 
in the year under report. Schemes of reallocation for the 
Gorakhpur and Basti districts are under consideration. 

211. In view of the fact that supervisors were largely 
employed as census superintendents, they were partially ex- 
empted by the Board of Eevenue from testing work. Neverthe- 
less the percentages of thfur test for tho provinces as a whole 
did not fall very considerably short of the prescribed minima. 
The amount of testing done by the officers of the headquarters 
staff was much less than that of previous years, except in the 
case of maps. The decrca.se wa.s almost general and is ex- 
plained principally by the fact that officers had to devote more 
attention than usual to other matters owing to the exceptional 
conditions of the year. “ Ee-testing ” was an almost universal 
feature of the year’s returns, though stray cases of the tendency 
to devote too much attention to tho untested work of the 
patwari are still noticeable. There is some reason to think, 
however, that the test \vas in places not so searching as it 
ought to he. 
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212. The work of'iriiip correction is reported to have been 
carried out on the usual lines and the state of maps is reported 
to be generally satisfactory, the Jhansi and Fatehpur districts 
excepted. 

The scheme for the supervision of land records by a whole- 
time officer, wdiich has been experimentally introduced in six 
districts, was in full working order during the year. The 
results obtained so far augur well for the experiment. 

Boundary marks are I'feported generally to be in a satisfac- 
tory condition, and necessary steps for their repair or renewal 
appear to have been taken. In a few districts, however, re- 
erection of pillars has been delayed by the contractors. The 
preparation of the maps and records in connection with the 
experimental scheme of fixing permanent boundary marks in 
the alluvial area of the Ballia district was finished, but in order 
to give legal validity to the maps and papers, it hfJs been decid- 
ed to have them attested under the Land Bevenue Act by 
placing the area under survey and record operations. 

Tahsil registers and pargana books were kept up to date 
in nearly all districts. 

_ 213, _ Concealment of rents is reported from six districts, 
while in six others it is suspected or known to exist. 


1?.— Waste Lands. 

214. There is nothing of importance to record. 


IS — Government estates. 

(For details as regards minor estates and Diidhi, see the annual 
report on the revenue administration by the Board of 
Revenue for the year ending^ the BOtli September, 1921, 
for the Government estates in the Knmaiin division, see 
the separate reports fur the year ending the 31st Maroli, 
1922.) 

215._ The year opened with 504 properties held over from 
the previous year and closed with 478, 30 passing out of the 
possession of Government and four new ones being acquired. 
The only large properties are the Holagarh and Xhargapnr 
estates in Allahabad and the Stud Lands in Ghazipur The 
current demand fell from Es. 4,29,246 to Es. 4,08,573, the 
decrease being chiefly due to scarcity in the Dudhi estate and 
the failure of the mango and mahua crops. Collections were 
only 91 per oent. compared with 97 per cent, in the previous 
year, the reason for the fall being short pavments by the forest 
ctmtractors in Dudhi on account of drought. 
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216. The Dudhi estate passed through a most trying 
time. The late advent of the monsoon and its irregular and 
uneven distribution resulted in the failure of the kharif harvest 
and a contraction in the area sown witii mhi crop.s. The tract 
was severely hit with scarcity. The peasantry faced the situa- 
tion with courage for some time, but by the beginning of 1921 
owing to immigration of starving people from Rewa, the condi- 
tion of the tenants became serious and gratuitous relief had to 
be resorted to on a large scale. A poor house was opened, test 
and private village works were started, liberal advances under 
Acts Xn and XIX were made, and extensive remissions of rent 
were sanctioned. These measures saved the estate to a large 
extent from the evils of the threatened famine. All buildings 
and roads were maintained in good order and improvements to 
bandlis, reser^voirs and channels carried out. There was a fur- 
ther increase of 157 acres in tlic irrigated area. The condition 
of the schools was unsatisfactory, and the year was unhealthy 
with epidejnics of influenza and cholera. 

217. The season was not altogether favourable owing to 
excessive rain in Juno and July which restricted the sowing of 
dry crops. The monsoon was most favourable for the rice crop 
and a bumper harvest was reaped everywhere. Untimely 
winter rains and hot winds injured the rabi crops, the outturn 
of which only averaged ten annas. Prices ruled high through- 
out the year and more than compensated the tenants for in- 
different harvests. 

Receipts amounted to Rs. 8,34,798 against Rs. 7,84,246 in 
the previous year, there^ being noticeable increases under the 
heads of forests, mill rents and miscellaneous. Expenditure 
increased by Rs. 60,216, due in part to the general revision of 
the pay of establishments. The working of the year resulted 
in a surplus of Rs. 1,91,382, excluding the sum of Es. 66,997 
fixed land revenue. Cholera prevailed during the early part of 
the year and was responsible for 1,292 deaths. Except for this 
the year was unusually healthy, and the estates were particu- 
larly free from sickness during the cold weather. The number 
of deaths, however, was more than double the number of 
births. Infant mortality was also extremely high; roughly 
three out of every four children die in their first year. 

The Tarai population took no interest in politics, but 
agitators stirred up trouble throughout the Bhabar. Dacoity 
was rife, no less than 24 dacoitios being committed in the 
Eamnagar and Bazpur tahsils. It is reported that the tenants 
of the Eamnagar tahsil felt so insecure that five villages were 
abandoned. 

218. The estates on the whole had a prosperous year aCd 
the well-being of the tenants continues to be proved by the 
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building of houses uiid' the T\-alliug of fields. The rainfall was 
higher than has been recorded for ten Or twelve years and did 
considerable damage to the canals, but the crops were good, 
Receipts, how'ever, fell from Rs. 35,328 to Rs. 33,205, while 
expenditure also fell from Rs. 27,217 to Es. 25,232. Health 
was not so good as in the previous year, being impaired by an 
epidemic of cholera. 


16.— Wards' Estates. 

(For details see the annual report on the operations of the 

Court of Wards for the year ending the 30th September, 

1921.) 

219. The number of estates under management increased 
during the year from 149 to 151. Eleven estates with a rent 
roll of 37.66 lakhs, of which Balrampur accounts for 29.5 lakhs, 
were taken over, while nine estates with a mntal demand of 
5.37 lakhs were released. 

220. The eleven estates taken over include the Balrampur 
estate, the Maharaja having died in May leaving a minor son ; 
the Qila Partabgarh estate in the Partabgarh district, super- 
intendence of which was assumed in accordance with the 
wishes of the late Raja ; the Eamnagar Singha Chanda estate 
in Gonda ; and the Eamkot estate in Sitapur. 

Of the estates released the largest were the Shikarpur 
estate in Bulandshahr, the Kantit estate in Mirzapur and the 
Paila estate in Eieri. In all these cases not only were existing 
debts either entirely paid off or substantially reduced, but in 
addition the rental demand was increased and improvements 
were effected. The position of several estates is still under 
consideration ; in some cases immediate action has been post- 
poned in the hope that the proprietors will show that they are 
capable of emerging from their embarrassments without the 
intervention of the Court of Wards. 

221. The gross receipts rose from 146.75 lakhs to 152.05 
lakhs. The total expenditure .was 140.47 lakhs, or slightly less 
than in the previous year. 

222. The total current rental demand increased appre- 
ciably, owing mainly to the inclusion of the Balrampur estate. 
Agricultural conditions were on the whole unfavourable, and 
political agitation also made the work of collection difficult. 
Despite these drawbacks, out of a recoverable rental demand 
of 112.67 lakhs, 104.90 lakhs were collected, and though the 
collection of arrears fell from 42.9 per cent, to 24.2 per cent, 
^e total reahzations reached 95.1 per cent, of the current 
demand as compared with 100.7 per cent, in 1919-20. 
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223. ExcluiSing Ka. 5,891 remitted, Es. 9,522 suspended, 
and Es, 1,93G remitted, the actual demand of the year for 
revenue rates and ceases was Es. 37,90,465 which was paid in 
full. 

224. Tlic cost of management rose from 11,11 lakhs to 
14.28 lakhs. The increase is partly accounted for by the in- 
eliision of the Balriimpur estate and partly by an increase in 
the rate levied under Act X of 1892 ; but the main reason 
i.s the revision of the s,alai;ies of the subordinate staff which was 
completed during the year. The proportion of management 
charges to the total income of the year increased from 9,5 to 
12.2 per cent. 

225. The capital debt on the estates decreased by 9.45 
lakhs and is now 130.32 lakhs. This figure, however, does not 
include the debts of certain estates which have not reported 
full details, fllhe present state of the market is not favourable 
to sales, and in some cases unavoidable litigation has handi- 
capped efforts towards liquidation. 

226. Expenditure on improvements increased from 6,83 
lakhs to 8.08 lakhs. Shortage of labour and lack of competent 
overseers and contractors prevented some of the estates 
from utilizing their budget allotment for improvements in full. 
On the whole, however, there appears to be some improve- 
ment in the interest taken in this important branch of Court 
of Wards work by officers of the department. Demonstration 
farms must be regarded as still under trial. It has been de- 
cided to maintain special accounts 'in future which will reveal 
the financial results of each farm's working. 

227. The expenditure on sanitation and medical relief 
to the tenantry increased from Es. 63,636 to Es, 63,623. 
Eight dispensaries wero maintained by different estates, while 
two were controlled by district boards. They are reported to 
have done good work. 

The total expenditure on the education of the tenantry 
was Ea. 80,374 against Es. 57,132 in the previous year, exclud- 
ing a sum of Es. 26,099 spent on the repairs and construction 
of school buildings. Sixty-three schools were entirely main- 
tained by the estates at a cost of Es. 19,729, Es. 6,479 were 
paid as contribution to the district boards for the upkeep of 
schools in which the estates were interested, and Es. 3,360 
were spent on scholarships. Subscriptions to the Lucknow 
University amounted to no less than Es, 2,32,700. 

228. The year was one of marked progress and the 
appointment of organizers in 13 of the larger estates had good 
results, especially in Oudh, The number of societies increased 
from 135 to 302. The subordinate officials, howuver, have ^ 
jet taken little interest in the movement. 
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•2'29 Litigation ^va.s entered into only nhen such proce- 
dure was unavoidable and continued to be conducted with 
success. Eent suits were more numerous than in the preceding 
year, this being due to the agrarian trouble which resulted in 
the refusal of tenants to pay rents. The most important civil 
suit of the year was compromised. Of the 27 original suits 
exceeding Es. 10,000 in value in which the Court of Wards 
was involved it was entirely successful in six and partly in 
one; two cases were compromised, one was withdrawn, four 
were lost and the others were pending at the close of the year. 

230. The accounts of 97 estates each with an income of 
Es. 10,000 or over were audited during the year. The results 
in the majority of cases were satisfactory, but there is still a 
niunber of districts where improvement is called for. . There 
was one case of embezzlement during the year. 

231. Eupees 30,46,131 were .spent on the maintenance 
and education of wards and their relatives. Eeports on the 
education of wards are favourable on the whole. Of the 100 
wards between the ages of 10 and 21, 66 are at schools and 
colleges Ninteen are receiving education at the Colvin Taluq- 
dars’ School, Lucknow, two at the Muhammadan Anglo- 
Oriental College, Aligarh, one at the Mayo College, Ajmer, 
and the rest at other schools and colleges Ten wards received 
training in estate management, but the results have not been 
wholly successful. Managers do not appear to realize 
sufficiently at present the great need for inculcating in the 
minds of the W’ards a sense of their responsibility and foi- 
instilling in them -a real insight into the working of their 
estate. 


17.— Revenue and rent-paying classes. 

(For details see the annual report on the revenue administra- 
tion by the Board of Revenue for the year ending the SOt/i 
September, 1921.) 

232. Eor two years in succession the volume of litigation 
in the Agra province had increased, but this year the number 
of suits and apphcations filed under the Tenancy Act fell from 
470,586 to 466,784. The main cause of the decline is to be 
found in the unfavourable conditions of the year, and there is 
little reason to expect that the improvement will be otherwise 
than temporary. Five divisions showed decreases and five 
increases. The principal falls were in enhancement and eject- 
ment cases, while there were marked increases in suits for 
arrears of rent and applications for ejectment for decreed 
arrears. 
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233. Suit.s for arreiufl of rent iiicreafiocl I'roiu 201,518 to 
207,147. The largest rise was in Die Meerut division, while 
there were falls only in the Benares, G-orakhpur and Kumaun 
divisions. There can be little doubt that political and agi-arian 
agitation contributed to the rise. One Collector I'oinarka that 
the expectation of sioaraj made the tenant decline to pay his 
rent, and it would seem that many withheld payment in the 
hope that it would not be required. 

Applications for ejectment for decreed arrears increased 
from 45,281 to 48,143, a natural consequence of the increases 
in the number of suits for arrears of rent which occurred in 
this and the previous year. The number of cases, however, 
in w'hich ejectment was decreed fell from 9,682 to 9,621 ; and • 
this supports the theory that in many cases tenants were 
merely postponing payment till the eleventh hour. The area 
concerned indl-eased from 40,217 to 43,941 acres, of which 
38,273 acres were in the cultivation of occupancy tenants as 
against 33,864 acres the year before. 

234. Suits for enhancement of rent fell from 17,290 to 
I6,1['S. There were, however, couHiderahle increases in some 
districts. The decrease generally must be attributed to the 
unfavourable .season, though one or two Collectors athilmte it 
to the landlords' desire to remain on good terras witli their 
tenants. Eules have been framed by the Board of Revenue 
Jor Ihc guidance ol tlio Court, s in deciding cases Imsed on the 
rise in prices and these are at present under the consideration 
nf Government. 

235. There was a slight fall in the number of surrenders 
from 11,698 to 11,308, which may he regarded as another 
indication of the increased staying power of the tenants. Tn 
.some districts, however, it would appear that landlords are still 
resorting to unlawful methods of inducing tenants to leave their 
holdings. 

236. The number of ejectment suits showed a welcome 
fall from 167,366 to 168,170, which was shared by all except 
nine _ districts. There was a large increase in the Allahabad 
district for which the Commissioner blames the landlords, 
while a decrease in the Kohilkhund division is attributed to a 
wiser attitude on their part. It is suggested that they are 
begiuniiig to realize the iiece.sRity of agreeing witli their poten- 
tial adversaries in the way. 

237. Excluding the Naini Tal district the total area held 
by tenants with occupancy rights fell from 10,165,799 to 
10,143,607 acres. Decreases occurred in all districts except 
those of Saharanpur and Muzaffarpagar, where settlement 
operations continued to convert land recorded as non-occupancy 
of more than 12 years standing into occupancy land, and 
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Bnlandshahr and Aligarh. In the last named district the 
increase was trifling, but in Bnlandshahr it was considerable, 
and was due to a decision of the Board of Eevenue whereby a 
large number of seven years’ leases were declared invalid. Non- 
occupancy land held for 12 years or more rose from 3,955,507 
to 4,081,716 acres. This includes land in which occupancy 
rights will not ultimately be established; but, assuming the 
proportion of this land to be the same in the two years, the 
total area of the land permanently protected shows a rise of 
less than one per cent, and indicates a steady resistance by 
landholders to the acquisition of occupancy rights. Leases for 
seven years or more do not give permanent protection, and in 
some cases the security they give is illusory. The area subject 
to leases of this kind rose from 91.j,72.3 to 927,821. If all 
these forms of protection are taken together, the grand total 
of the protected area comes to 15,153,144 acres or 72.4 per 
cent, of the total area held by tenants. 

238. Suits and applications under the Oudh Eent Act, 
exclusive of applications for ejectment, after falls in three 
successive years, rose from 33,967 to 38,592, the increase being 
shared by all districts except Bara Banki. As in Agra there 
was a marked rise in suits for arrears of rent, and th^itsame 
causes, namely, poor crops and agitation, are said to have been 
at work. There were striking increases in Eae Bareli and 
Partabgarh where relations between landlords and tenants 
were particularly strained. 

Eelinquishments decreased from 2,054 to 1,541 and notices 
for ejectment from 43,354 to 35,789, a figm’e, however, which 
is still much in excess of that of 1918-19. The figures of 
1919-20 were abnormal, and it cannot be said that the landlords 
have yet shown a tendency to reduce ejectments. Orders were 
issued by Government for the postponement of ejectments 
pending the introduction of the Oudh Eent Bill ; accordingly 
notices were only executed where tenants had defaulted in the 
payment of rent ; where there was reason to believe that the 
landlord was mainly anxious to eject for the purpose of obtain- 
ing nazrana execution i^as postponed. 

239. Last year the pending file rose from 168,397 to 
186,723, with the result that in spite of the fall in new institu- 
tions the number of cases for disposal rose from 638,983 to 
653,513. Of these 468,462 cases were disposed of and the 
pending file was thus reduced to 186,061. 

In Oudh the number of cases for disposal fell from 111,331 
to 100,590, but the pending file rose from 1,500 to 5,084. 
.Appeals to Collector, s in Agi-a rose from 5,354 to 5,580, while 
]n Oudh appeals to Deputy CommissionerB fell from 1,034 to 
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976. There was a slight decrease in the number of appealB 
filed before Commissioners from 9,043 to 8,930. _ Owing, 
however, to the large increase in arrears in the previoits year 
the number for disposal rose from 12,398 to 15,421. Many 
Commissioners were again unable to cope with their appellate 
work, and the pending file increased from 6,513 to 8,220. The 
number of appeals to District Judges rose from 1,721 to 1,743. 

240. Changes of all kinds in proprietary rights recorded 
during the year fell from 296,282 to 277,063, Tn 1917-18 the 
number was only 220,344, so the volume of work is still heavy. 
The recorded successions were 157,506 compared with 171,370 
in the preceding year and 120,315 in 1917-18. The drop would 
have been larger,' but for the fact that there were many belated 
reports by patwaris. Sales of revenue-paying lands by orders 
of courts fell from 3,276 to 3,216, and sales of revenue-free 
lands from 133 to 78. The total number of mutations by order 
of Courts rose, however, from 8,524 to 9,106. 

241. In last year’s report it was remarked that the parti- 
tion file had increased substantially, and this year brought no 
relief, the number of new institutions being 3,993, only 24 
less than in 1919-20. Applications for perfect partition were 
50 less and applications for imperfect partition were 26 more, 
The total number for disposal rose from 9,367 to 9,483 
Dispo.salB amounted to 3,788 against 3,877, and the pending file 
showed only a small increase from 5,490 to 5,695. There was 
a great decline in the number of local inspections, due to the 
fact that in present conditions the Courts generally cannot 
spare the necessary time. It was unfortunate also that, owing 
to shortage of staff, neither Meemt nor Gorakhpur were able to 
have special partition officers, and in both districts there were 
serious increases in the pending files. In Etah, Sitapur and 
Hardoi the experiment was tried of placing all the partition 
work of the district under one member of the district staff, but 
in the two latter districts shortage of staff put an early termina- 
tion to the arrangement. The Board have recommended that 
additional officers should be allotted to certain districts where 
the pending files are heaviest. Where there have been 
decreases in institutions the reason given generally is the 
increase made by the Government in partition foes in order to 
cover the higher salaries now paid to the staff employed on this 
work, 
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18.— Legislative 

242. By the Government of India Act (5 and 6 Geo. 5j 
Ch. 61; 6 and 7 Geo. 5, Cli. 37; and 9 and 10 Geo. 5, Ch. 
101) and the rules made thereunder, in which effect was given 
to the Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms, considerable changes 
were introduced in both the constitution and the functions of 
the Legislative Council of the United Provinces.^ 

The number of members, which, by a Proclamation issued 
on the 26th November, 1886, under section 46 of the Indian 
Councils Act, 1861, had been fixed at nine and by the Indian 
Councils Act, 1892, had been raised to fifteen, was in the latter 
part of 1909 hirther raised to a number not exceeding fifty and 
by the Regulations of the 15th November, 1909, the number 
was fixed at forty-eight. Later a forty-ninth member was 
added. Of these members 21 were elected by various consti- 
tuencies and 26, of whom not more than 20 might be officials, 
were nominated by the Lieutenant-Governor. In addition two 
members with expert knowledge of the subject of proposed or 
pending legislations might be nominated by the Lieutenant- 
Governor. 

.Under the United Provinces Electofal Rules framed under 
the Government of India Act the number of members was 
fixed at one hundred and twenty-three, consisting of — 

the members of the Executive Council (who are two in 
number) ex officio, 
one hundred elected members, and 
such number nominated by the Governor as with the 
addition of the members of the Executive Council 
amount to twenty-three. 

The constituencies electing members are as follows : — 


Non-Muhammadan Urban ... ... 8 

Non-Mnbammadan Rural .... ... 52 

Muhammadan Urban ... ... 4 

Muhammadan Rural ... ... 25 

European ... . . ... 1 

Agra Landliolders ... ... ... 2 

Taluqdar ... ... ... 1 

Chambers of Commerce ... ... 2 

Allahabad University 1 


Constitu- 
tion of the 
legislative 
body 
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Each of these constituencies electa one member, except 

the Taluqdars and Upper India Chamber of Commerce, which 
elect 4 and 2 members respectively. 

The nominated members include not more than sixteen 
officials and three members representing respectively the 
Anglo-Indian community, the Indian Christian community and 
the depressed classes. 

The Governor does not preside over the Council, but has 
the right of addressing it. During the first four years from 
the constitution of the new Council the President is appointed 
by the Goveruor. Thereafter he will be a member of the 
Council elected by the Council, and approved by the Governor. 
The Ministers in charge of transferred subjects (who are two 
in number) must, if they are to hold office for more than six 
months, be elected members of the Council. 

Legislative 043 _ Legislative functions of the Council are exer- 

unc louB subject, to some extent, to the control of the Governor 

in Council. All draft Bills relating to reserved subjects are 
forwarded to the Government of India for transmission to the 
Secretary of State before introduction in the Council. Bills 
relating to transfen'ed subjects, however, are so forwarded only 
in case the previous eauction of the Governor General is 
required. Previous sanction is required in the case of any law 
which comes within the provisions of section 80A (3) of the 
Government of India Act, as, for instance, laws regulating 
subjects classed as central subjects or provincial subjects declar- 
ed by. the Devolution Eules framed under the Act to be 
subject to legislation in the Indian Legislature, laws imposing 
taxes not scheduled as exempted from the necessity for 
previous sanction, etc. The Council has power to amend or 
repeal, as to the United Provinces, any law made by any 
other authority in British India, subject to the necessity of 
previous sanction of the Governor General in the case of 
certain laws specified in rules made under the Act. Before 
any Bill passed by the Council can become law it must receive 
the assent of the Governor and of the Governor General, but 
in the case of certain classes of Bills the Governor may, and 
the case of certain other classes must, reserve the Bill for the 
consideration of the Governor General. The Governor, 
instead of assenting to a Bill may return it for reconsideration 
by the Council. Under section 72D (5) of the Act the 
Governor has power to veto a Bill or amendments under 
certain circumstances. Under section 72E, he has power to 
certify that a Bill relating to a reserved subject which the 
Council has- refused to pass is essential for the discharge of hjg 
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responaibility ; the Bill thereupon becomes law, subject to the 
assent of His Majesty in Council. 

244, The functions and powers of the Council in financial 
matters have been considerably extended by the G-overnment 
of India Act. Under section 80A of the Act and the 
Scheduled Taxes Eules made thereunder the Council has power 
to impose taxation of certain kinds without the previous 
consent of the Governor General. Tn respect of the annual 
Budget the extension of power is of great importance. Whereas 
previously the non-official members of the Council merely had 
the right of moving resolutions advocating alterations in the 
allotment of funds, the proposals of the Government are now, 
\\-ith the exceiition of certain non-votable items, submitted 
to the vote of the Council in the form of demands for grants. 
These demands the Council may assent to, refuse or reduce. 
Where the demands are in respect of reserved subjects refusal 
or reduction by the Council is subject to the power of the 
(loverument, on a certificate by the Governor that the expendi- 
ture i.s essential for the discharge of his responsibility, to act 
as if the demand had been assented to. In respect of trans- 
ferred subjects the control of the Council over expenditure 
proposed by Government is complete. The Council, however, 
in respect neither of resen'ed nor of transferred subjects has 
the power of initiating expenditure. 

In addition to its legislative powers in connection with 
finance the Council exercises control in financial matters 
through two committees, the Einance Committee constituted 
by the Standing Orders and the Committee on Public Accounts 
constituted by the Eules of Business framed under the Act. 
All important proposals for new expenditure are laid before 
the Finance Committee for detailed criticism. The function 
of the Committee on Public Accounts is to scrutinize the audit 
and appropriation accounts and to report to the Council any 
irregularities. 

245. In virtue of section 72T) (6) of the Act and rules 
framed thereunder members of the Council may, subject to 
certain restrictions, move resolutions on matters of general 
public interest which they may deshe to bring specially to the 
notice of the Government. These resolutions, when carried, 
take the form of recommendations that the Government should 
take action in a certain direction. 

The right of interpellation, based upon the same section 
*of the Act and the rules made thereunder, remains practically 
as it was before the passing of the Act, 
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— 19.— Course of Legislation. 

246. During the year Acts were passed amending the 
Oudh Eent Act, 1886 (XXII ot 1886), the United Provinces 
Land Eevenue Act, 1901 (III of 1901) (two amending Acts), 
the Bnndelkhufid Encumbered Estate Act, 1903 (I of 1903), 
and the United Provinces Districts Boards Act, 1906 (III of 
1906). In addition, the Allahabad University Act, 1887 (III 
of 1887), was repealed by the Allahabad University Act, 1921 
(III of 1921). 

The following new local Acts which do not repeal, modify 
or amend any previona Act were passed during tlie year : — 

(]) The Intermediate Education Act, 1921 (II of 1921). 

(2) The United Provinces Aerial Popewavs Act, 1922 
(I of 1922). 


20.— Police. 

{For details see the annual report on the administration oj the 
Police department for the year ending 31^i December, 
1921, and the tables under the head ” PuUoe," Purl. VI~ 
Statistics of Brilish India ) 

247 From a police point of view the year was a difficult 
one. Prices remained abnormally high despite a good hhartf 
harvest in 1921 and revohilion'ary teachings led to a wave of 
lawlessnes,s and contempt for authority such as these provinces 
had never before experienced. The total number of offences 
reported, including true cases reported to Magistrates, ro.so 
from 134,007 to 143,784. The increase was most marked in 
cases of dacoity and burglary, but this was to be expected in 
view of the fact that the figures under these heads had been 
exceptionally low the year before. The increase in reported 
crime was restricted to cases reported to the police ; magisterial 
cases showed a decrease of 4 iier cent. 

248. The percentage of convictions to cases investigated 
was. 41.19 as compared with 40,09 the previous year. No 
investigation was made in 1.5.21 per cent, as against 14.66 in 
1920. Omitting cases brought forward from the preceding 
year and also certain classes of cases such as offences against 
^ public tranquillity and public health, enquiry into 

which is almost invariably obligatory, the percentage of cases 
in which enquiry was refused stands at 23 , and this will prob- 
1 ■ considerably as a result of the general orders' 

which have issued on the subject of optional investigation since- 
the close of 1921 in accordance with the recommendations of 
the Civil Police Committee, 
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249. The number of true cases linger the head of 
counterfeiting fell from 76 to 59, and all but seven of the 
latter reached the courts, 44 ending in conviction and 8 in 
acquittal 

250. The number of murders rose from 696 to 735, and 
mui'ders by dacoits from 53 to 90. The ratio of convictions to 
reports was practically the same as in the previous year. 
Hardoi, Bara Bauhi, Sitapur, Agra, Meerut, Aligarh and TJnao 
returned the largest number of true cases. Murders of child- 
ren for their ornaments w'ere again comparatively few in num- 
ber. There were thirteen cases in which vromen v?ere con- 
victed for murdering their childi’en ; nine in Agra and four in 
Oudh. Sentences were suitably reduced in all cases. 

251. Cases of poisoning (as distinct from murders by 
poison) numbered 70 compared with 86 in the previous year. 
.Including 33 cases pending from 1920 the total number dealt 
with was 109 ; 25 convictions were obtained, a considerable 
improvement on the previous year’s figures. Most of the cases 
which occin-red within railway limits were the work of profes- 
sional poisoners, while, so far as can be judged, they were 
responsible for only 16 of the cases reported from districts 

252. The decrease in dacoity which was such a marked 
feature of the returns for 1920 was not maintained in 1921, 
and the total number of true cases reported rose from 694 to 
1,277. An abnormal rise occurred in January, 1921, which is 
attributed to the disturbances which occurred in Oudh dming 
that month. There was a marked drop in February as a result 
of the action taken to quell these disturbances, but dacoity 
remained at a comparatively high level throughout the year, 
and ill November when political agitation once again became 
intense, there was a very marked rise just when with a 
good kharif harvested a fall might have been expected. The 
total number of cases tried out was 335, of which 281 ended 
in conviction. The percentage of cases convicted to cases 
disposed of was 84 as against 79 in 1930, and that of persons 
convicted to persons tried was 55 compared with 5G in the 
previous year. 

Baiders from adjacent States are said to have been respon- 
sible for 76 dacoities and members of wandering criminal 
tribes for 109 ; the figures for the previous year were 90 and 
111 respectively. The number of cases in which firearms were 
used or carried is computed at 465 as compared with 283 in 
the previous year, and there was also disquieting increase in 
the number of cases where the dacoits were armed with spears. 
Of t^ disti-icts Fyzabad, Aligarh, Gorakhpur, Meerut and 
Rae Bareli had the worst records, Fyzabad, a district that is 
ordinarily comparatively immune from this form of crime 
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witli ail average luimial return oi' six cases only, returned the 
enormous number ol 13o ; in Aligarli the number rose I'rom 26 
to 83, in Gorakhpur from 20 to 60 : in Meerut from 28 to 66, 
and in Eae Bareli from 25 to ‘18. hlost of these are districts 
in which open violence against the authorities was resorted to 
as a result of non-co-operation activities. 

253. Cases of robbery totalled 809 as compared with 712 
for 1920 and 999 for 1919. Two hundred cases involving 290 
persons ended in conviction, a slightly smaller measure of 
success than hi 1920. Bobberies \vei'e most numerous in the 
-Vligarh, Gorakhpur, Agra, Meerut and Saliaranpur districts, 

The number of burglaries reported increased from 47,392 
to 54,061. The perceiitago ol convictions was les.s than in 
1919 and 1920, but- higher than in the three preceding years. 
The Lucknow and Benares divisions returned a very high pro- 
portion of the total number of burglaries; while coses were 
fewest in the Bundelkhimd and Kumann districts and in T)eiiiM 
Dun. Detection ivork was most satisfactory in Cawnpore, 
Various reasons are given for "the mcreaso, but there can be 
no doubt that one rea..son was the litLlo leisure which the police 
had to devole to the. surveillance of bad characters and ordi- 
nary patrol dutie.s. 

The toial number of cases dealt with under the head of 
theft fell from 31,178 to 29,901 which is again the lowest figure 
on record. The percentages oi cases convicted to cases re- 
liorted and to cases tried out, 21 and 90 respectively, were the 
same as in the previous year, and the ratio of persons convicted 
to persons who were tried out only rose from 48 to 49 per cent. 
There were a considerable miinber of theft.s of firearms. Thefts 

of bicycles were numerous in Meerut, Cawnpore and Allah- 
abad. 

251. Cattle theft ivas normal, tlie total number of cases 
dealt with being 4,476, a decrease of 112 on tlic figure of 1920, 
Convictions decreased from 1,171 to 1,094. The only division 
to show a substantial increase in cases was Agra. Be.sults were 
best in the four districts of Buiidelkhiiiid, which have little 
cattle-thieving of a professional type, in Bareilly. Cawnpore, 
Bara Banki and Iklirzapnr. They were unsatisfactory in 
Buland.shahr, Aligarh, Agra, Ballia and Azamgarh. 

^’here was hltle variation in the registered criminal 
tribe popiilatmn, the total at the close of the year being 35,511 
as against 35,902 at the commencement. Certain ciimiiial 
Nuts of Moradabad and Allahabad were newly proclaimed and 
he provisions of section ]1 of the Act ncre applied to the 
Baunalis of Muzaffaruagar ; but. in general, consolidation of 

pro]ec B embarked on m 1920 was the main feature of the wofk 
in 1921, 
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The effect of vegifiti-a-tion and restriction depends very 
largely on the village agents for reporting inovements, and 
though village headmen are reported to be completely apathetic 
and chaukidara not infrequently show bias, district reports are 
almost unanimous in admitting the utility of the action taken 
to Liirnper criminal activity; and it i.s stated that the fear of 
registration has prevented the ingress of new gipsy gangs into 
the province. 

During the year the Eaipur settlement was closed, but 
owing to delays on the part of the conti'actors the Zalianpur 
settlement could not be occupied till April, 1922, and the in- 
mates of the Eajpur .settlement had to be removed to the Najib- 
aliad and Dazlpur settlements pending their permanent trans- 
fer to Kalianpur. 

The total number on the roll of settlements ^ell from 3,437 
to 3,399, and the number of registered inmates from 2,413 to 
2,354. There was a serious increase in the number of regis- 
tered persona who absconded; 136 absconders were arrested, 
but there were still 337 at large at the close of the year. Aa 
usual Bhantus were the chief offenders; and they also give 
most trouble as regards dacoities. 

256. The history sheets of 31,592 persons were main- 
tained at the beginning of the year. During the year 7,342 
fresh sheets were opened, and 8,261 were closed. Thus the 
total number at the end of the year fell to 30,673. Of those 
closed, 6,159 were discontinued owing to alleged reformation 
and 2,102 owmg to death or migration. Of the number still 
maintained at the close of the year, 6,362 related to convicts in 
jail and 3,581 to untraced persona; 6,036 concerned persons 
whose names figured on the surveillance register. There is 
considerable difference of opinion amongst police officials as to 
the efficacy of the present system, luil. few can suggest 
measures for its improvement, 

257. Owing to ’the registration of wandering criminal 
tribes having been practically completed in 1920, the work of 
the Bureau ouce again became normal after .several years of 
pressure. The uiunber nl’ slips received for record fell from 
29,292 to 11,032. Advantage was taken of this to give more 
attention to the elimination of niineces.sary slips from the 
Bureau records, with the result that 23,739 were destroyed. 

The number of slips of unidentified persons received for 
search dmiug the year was 13,698, an increase of only five on 
the previous year. The percentage successfully traced was 
Bliglitly_ lower than in 1920, but the number of absconders 
whose identity was established by the Bureau rose, from 223 
to 350, 
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— 258 The year opened with 2,917 naniew on the register 

Absconded of absconded offenders; 1,353 names were added and 1,234 
offenders. struck off, leaving a closing balance of 3,036. 

Go- 259. Eelatious with neighbouring states continued to be 

mttTlnSan satisfactory In particular the Eainpiir State police gave 
States- valuable assistance in connection with daeoities committed in 
the Moradabad and Naini Tal districts, and the Dewan of Ajai- 
garh in connection with cases in the Banda district. The 
Dholpur State authorities did all they could to help the Agra 
police in suppressing dacoity, and the activity shown by the 
•Gwalior and the Datia Durbars la taking action against or- 
-gamzed bands of dacoits has done much to bring peace to the 
borderland between those states and British India and has had 
a marked effect on dacoity in Biindelkhund and the Agra divi- 
sion. 

heaffmtn number of village headmen decreased from 

and 99,256 to 99,119. There wa.s some decrease as' regards the 

chaukidars. information furnished by them, hut .statistics in this matter 
are as noted last year apt to bo misleading, ])i,stn(!t reports 
regarding these officials are, with a few exceptions not en- 
couraging ; many officers consider that they could obtain more 
assistance from them if they had more frequent opportunities 
for cultivating their acquaintance, and fear is expressed that 
the discouragement of touring by gazetted officers is likely to 
result in still leas assistance being rendered by mulMas than 
heretofore. The first steps were taken during the year towards 
the reduction of the total number of village chaukidars on the 
lines proposed by the Civil Police Committee, and several thou- 
sand posts were absorbed. The rate of reduction has been 
much accelerated since the clo,se of the year. Numerous re- 
presentations have been received regarding the extra work 
which a sub.stantial reduction in numbers must throw on those 
who remain, but so far little relief has been given iu connection 
with the leporting of vital statistics ; and it is believed that once 
substantial relief of this nature has been given there will be 
little ground fur complaint. 

andMstof , strength of the regular police was 

the police. by 6 head constables and 30 constables. This was 

due to a reduction in the .staff of the Criminal Investigation 
Department to give effect to a resolution of the Legislative 
Council reducing the budget estimates of that department 
ihere^ was also a decrease of three (temporary) Deputy 

cost rose from 131,92 lakhs to 
13b.87 lakhs this being chiefly due to (1) the revision of pay 
of ministerial and menial establishments. (2) the purchase of 
motor lorries, (3) a much needed increase in the allotment for 
the purchase of uniforpr and accoutrements, and (4) certain 
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items of unavoidable expenditure in connection with political 
and agrarian disturbances. 

The number of resignations decreased from 1,444 to 
1,250 and desertions from 142 to 118. The number of vacan- 
cies fell from 1,075 to 467. These figures are in the words of 
the Government resolution on the report “ remarkable testi- 
mony to the loyalty and conteiitment-of the force as a whole " 
in a year '' when determined efforts were made to seduce the 
police from their loyalty and to persuade them to resign the 
service.” 

262. Ten officers and 353 men were dismissed as com- 
pared with 14 officers and 281 men in 1920 ; 58 officers and 606 
men were punished departmentally or judicially. A compari- 
sion of the figures with those of the previous five years shows 
that the number of officers who had to be pmiisjied was extra- 
ordinarily .small, but on the other hand there was a consider- 
able increase in the number of men of the lower ranks who had 
to be punished departmentally. 

263. The strength and constitution of the armed police 
remained unchanged tliroughoat the year. Eesignatious fell 
from 363 to 249, which gives the same ratio as for the members 
oi the civil police. The use of motor lorries was initiated 
during the year in. the larger cities, and almost every district 
has since been provided with one. They have afforded the 
police considerable relief, hut at the same time their upkeep 
is costly, and it is difficult at present to find competent drivers 
and mechanics. The question of .re-arming the force was 
taken up during the year and a small committee appointed to 
consider the question. As a result of their recommendations 
it has been decided to make certain additions to the existing 
armament. There was no change in the strength or distribu- 
tion of the mounted police, but this branch of the force re- 
mained almost five per cent, below strength throughout the 
year. More* than half the vacancies were filled, however, when 
the horse allowance for all ranks was raised from Es. 17 to 
Es. 24 with effect from the Ist November, and probably the 
force could have been brought up to full strength but for a 
shortage of remounts. The record of the mounted branch has 
not been so creditable as that of the armed branch, but it is 
hoped that with the removal of its mam grievance it will cease 
to give anxiety to its officers. 

264. The number of true cognizable cases reported to the 
Eailway .Police was exactly the same as in the previous year, 
while non-cognizahle cases increased by 14 per cent. The 

^highest incidence of crime was on the East Indian Railway 
system, while the Bengal and North-Western Eailw'ay showed 
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the lowest incidence. Over 80 per cent of the cnme on rail- 
ways consists of theft, and theft.s from station yards and goods 
sheds and running good.s tj'aiii.s constitute more than half of 
the total number of thefts. They are also the form of thefts 
which are most difficult to detect and for the prevention of 
iwhich the responsibility of the Eailway antlioritic.s mn.st be 
held to be greater than tliat of the Eailway Police 

Three dacoities took place in 1921, all occvuTing on the 
Eohilkhund and Kninann Eailway. Eobberie.s decrea.sed from 
17 to 1 2 and ca.scs ol poisoning from 23 to 1 (i. Theft.s fell from 


ftailway 

accidents. 


Rural 

police. 
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schools - 


Ciiminal 

Investiga- 

tion 

department. 


6,980 to 6,901. 

265. Threo collasious took place O'lic most serious 
occurred at Mataundli on the flrcat Indian Peninsula Eailv'ay, 
and resulted in .some 15 persons licing killed and 50 injured. 
In the second case live persons were injured, while in the third 
no persons were injured seriously O’wo cases of derailnicul 
occurred through natural causes. The most serious was due to 
the collapse of a bridge owing to heavy floods and 36 lives were 
lost. The munber of ca.ses in which olnstructions were placed 
on the line rose from 8 to 15, but none of them resulted in any 
derailment. Excluding suicides and attempted suicides, the 
number of persons killed or seriously injured by traaus fell from 
620 and 557 respectively to 445 and 468. 

266. The sum of Ea. 36,527 was paid in rewards to 
21,279 chaukidars as compared with Bs. 28,820 to 12,646 iu 
the previous year, the increase being due to the action taken 
to give effect to the recommendations of tho Civil Police Com- 
mittee. 

267. The Police Training School at Moradabad liad a 
successful year. There were 149 students ; all appeared at the 
final examination and all but four passed. Ten Assistant and 
thi-ee Deputy Superintendents were in residence at the begin- 
ning of the year, and in view of the .shortage of assistants iu 
districts all who passed the examination in Law and Police 
were at once posted to districts. Only two officers remained 
in residence throughout the year, but eight other assistant.^ 
joined the school during the year. 

268. The Cidminal Investigation department had a heavy 
year's work, made more difficult by the reduction of staff 
already alluded to. Demands for assistance in important in- 
vestigations had to be refused on various occa,sions and work 
suffered seriously in several respect.s. Ninety-two enquiries 
into serious offences were undertaken by officers of tlm depart- 
ment during the year, no less than 37 of which ended in con- 
viction. These included various cases in which the local police 
had failed to obtain a clue, but a still larger proportion of en- 
quiries into organized forms of crime whicli extended to more 


ft 
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than one district Proposals are under consideration for 
strengthening the staff of and improving the conditions of 
service in this department and for bringing it more into line 
ivitii modern conditions. 

269. The building programme was once again much Builain|fl. 
curtailed. Of the budget estimate of Ps. 8,93,810 only 
Ea. 6,09,784 was sanctioned, and even this sinn was largely 
reduced later in the year, with the result that the amount 
actually spent was only Es. 4,80,239. No maior works were 
completed during the year. The need for the expenditure of a 
large sum on police buildings is naturally more pressing than 


ever. 


21.— Criminal Justice. 

{For oetails see the annual reports on Crminal Justice for the 
year ending 3l5t December, 1921, and the tables under 
the head “ Crminal Justice ” in Part VI — Statistics ''of 
British India.) 

270. The total iiuniber of Sessions divisions remained at General 
Is undl the i.st November, 1921, when the Aligarh Sessions 
division was reconstituted and a separate Sessions division 
created for the area comprising the revenue district of Buland- 
shahr. Separate divisions are still to be established, as soon as 
necessary funds are available and requisite buildings erected, 

for Basti and Muzaffarnagar. The temporary additional Court 
of a Sessions and Subordinate Judge at Cawupore for Bateh- 
pur is still in existence, but as yet financial exigencies have 
prevented the CTOvernment from declarmg the Court perman- 
ent at Fatehpur, though the desii’ability of that step has been 
accepted in piriuciple. Temporary Additional Sessions Judges 
worked for various periods in several districts. 

271. The total number of offences repoiLed under the Number of 
Indian Penal Code, mcludmg those pending from the previous trials, 
year, fell from 1(J6,248 to 96,733, and the nunibei' of cases 
returned as true from 74,957 to 69,773. The number of cases 
bi'ouglic to trial dropped from 64,4-19 to 60,505, and the 
number of persons who came under trial from 154,897 to 
150,998. 

The figures reflect the conditions of the ySar. In some 
districts the non-co-operation movement was to some extent 
reBpou.sible for the fall in petty cases, since some complainants 
by reason of it took their grievances not to the ordinary Courts 
•hut to the non-co-operation courts or to the so-called “ national 
pancliayats ” Ihic number of olTciicos agam.A the State 
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remained at a high figure, which is not unnatural in view of 
the unrest and agitation prevailing throughout the peiioi 
The same may be said of oJl'ences against the public tran- 
quility— rioting and unlawful assemblies, etc., though there 
was some reduction in the number of such cases as compared 
with the previous year. Contempts of the lawful authority of 
public servants were far more frequent than in the past, and 
this too was hut a sign of the times. A big drop occurred in 
the figures for oilences affecting the public health and safety 
and also in cases of hurt and kidnapping and .similar oilences. 
Cases of theft also declined, while robbery and dacoity remain- 
ed at a normal figure. 

An increase is to be,rccoi-ded in the figures for olfences 
reported against ypecial and Local Laws from 71,208 to 
74,110. The number of cases reported as true was 66,304, 
the number of persons brought to trial 91,417, and the number 
of persons convicted 66,448. The number of persons brought 
to trial under tbs Cantonments Military Act fell from 3,758 
to 2,506. There was a decline also in giunbliiig prosceutioiis, 
but considerably greater recourse was had to the Hackney and 
Stage Carnages Act, Cases under the Municipalities Act show 
a high figure similar to those of the pn’evious year, while there 
was a large increase in prosecutions under the Police Act and 
a similar increase under the Act for Prevention of Cnielty to 
Animals. Eailway offences increased, while there was a fall 
in oases under the Sanitation Act. Cases under the Porest 
Law rose from 187 to 672, the number of persons involved rose 
from 387 to 3,459, and the number of convictions secured 
from 241 to 2,100. This was the result of a serious outbreak 
of fire in the forests of the Kumaun division, largely due to 
non-co-operation propaganda. 

The percentage of persons convicted to persons under 
trial rose from 40 to 42 in Magistrates’ Courts, but fell from 
67 to the comparatively low figure of 63 in Courts of Session. 
The percentage of cases dismissed under section 203 of the 
- Criminal Procedure Code dropped from 21 to 20, while the 
number of persons fined under section 250 of the Code for 
making frivolous or i^exatious complaints fell from 405 to 
,332; 

Duration of 272. The average duration of cases in all Courts was 

trials. 


Punish- 
ments ■ 


again ten days. It dropped from 11 to 9 clays in Courts of 
District Magistrates and from 40 to 37 in Court.s of Session. 

273. The number of persons sentenced to death by 
Sessions Courts was 157 as compared with 154 in the pre- 
vious year. Of these 109 sentences were confirmed by the Higtf 
Court, 24 persons were released, 19 obtained modification of 
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sentences, one re-trial was ordered, and the cases of four were — 
still pending at the close of the year. The number of persons 
sentenced to transportation for life fell from 308 to 328, and of 
those sentenced to rigorous imprisonment from 17,617 to 
17,462. The number of sentences of •whipping fell from 1,688 
to 1,477 ; 258 of the persons sentenced being juveniles. 

274. The number of appellants dropped from 18,163 to Appeals 
17,705, while apphcations for revision rose from 3,978 to and 
4,154. In 8,210 cases the appeal or application was rejected; 
in 8,712 the sentence or older was confirmed and in 58 
sentence was enhanced. In 3,435 cases the sentence wa.s 
reversed and m 337 cases the proceedmgs were quashed. A 
uew trial or further enquhy was ordered in 820 cases. The 
percentage of totally unsuccessful appellants and applicants 
for revision was 70 as against 69 in the previoiLSjyear. 

OUDH. 

275. Except for political olieuces and those arising out of Numherof 
agrarian unrest, there was a decreage in every class of offences 
in Oiidh as compared with the figures for the preceding two 
years. The total number of otfences reported was 50,118 as 
against 57,547 m 1920 and 01,322 in 1919. Offences under 
the Penal Code decreased from 33,948 to 33,478. The decrease 
is specially noticeable in cases of hurt, wTougful restraint and 
confinement, offences, relatmg to marriage, and in ofi'ences 
against property, except theft, robbery, dacoity, mischief and 
criminal trespass. In all the latter there were fairly large 
increases. ° 

Under Special and Local Laws the decrease reported last 
year was maintained, the number of cases falling from' 23,399 
to 22,640. The decrease was chiefly under the Municipalities 
Act, the Police Act, Excise Act, Sanitation Act, and Grnelty 
to Ajumals Act, while there were increases under the Criminal 
Tribes Act and Town Ai’eas Act. 

^The nhmber of accused under trial fell from 92,203 to 
90,792. Out of 68,460 persons dealt with under the Penal 
Code 11,259 or 19 per cent, were convicted; out of 32,326 
persons dealt with under the other Acta 19,491 or 60 per cent, 
were convicted, 

276. The average duration of trials was 9.23 days in Duration of 
magisterial and 49.55 in Sessions Courts as compared with 
9.11 and 48.34 days respectively in 1920. 

. Sentences of death were passed on 78 persons as Putisli- 
a^ainst 51 in the previous year. Sentences for transportation 
for life or imprisonment for shorter terms decreased by four 
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and seven r€.specfcively. The miinbei' ol' persons sentenced to 
whipping increasecl from 412 to 449. 

278. The luimber of appeals and applicatioiiH for revi.sion 
declined in Magistrates’ Courts from 1,619 to 1,451, while in 
Courts of Session it increased from 1,398 to 1,71)6, The 
number of appellants and applicants in the Judicial CommLs- 
sioiier’s Court rose from 703 and 34S to 951 and 463 respec- 
tively. The orders of the Conrls below were upheld in the 
cases of 71 per cent, of the appellants and modified in 17 per 
cent, and as in the previous year 13 per cent, of the appellants 
were entirely successful. 
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22.— Prisons. 

(For (ktails he the annual report on the condition and 

mnageinent of Jails for the year ending the Slsi Decem- 
ber, 1921, and the tables under the head " Jails " in 

Part VI — Statisiics of BTiltsh India.) 

279. The year opened with a total of 25,387 prisoners of 
all classes, and closed with a total of 24,282. But for the 
release of 3,251 prisoners on the Ist .January, in Jiononr of tlie 
inauguration of the Keforms Scheme, and of 3,804 prisoners 
on 9th December in honour of the visit of the Prince of Wales, 
the number remaining at the end of the year , in Jail would 
have been much greater than in the previous year. 

The total daily average number of prisoners of all classes 
was 25,164, or an increase of 356 over the figures for 1920. 

The year opened with 108 civil prisoners; 1,123 were 
received during the year and 1,136 were discharged, leaving a 
balance of 95. 

280. The number of serious offences necessitating trial 
and punishment by Criminal Comt.s rose from 11 to 19. Of 
these 18 were escapes and one ivus an assault on anollicr 
prisoner. The total number of oflcnces fell from 25,307 to 
22,535, the decrease being duo apparently to a large number 
of political prisoners being given special treatment, bhoggings 
numbered 23, or one more than in 1920. 

281. The total expenditure incurred in guarding and 
maintaining prisoners amounted to 29.42 lakhs as compared 
with 27.36 lakhs in the previous year, the increase being 
chiefly due to high prices. The total cost per head rose from 
Bb. 110-5-0 to Es. 116-14-10. 

282. The total cash profit made by the jail factories 
during the year fell from Es. 4,72,293 to Es. 4,47,046. Thw. 
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the ratehgai'b Central Prison at the close of the year. If the 
outstandings here and at other jails are taken into account 
there nas actually an increase m profits. 

283. The death rate for the year ro.se from 17 to 21.4 per Health 
niille. Tlie increase is chiefly confined to lung diseases, dysen- 
tery and cholera, hut there were also 26 deaths from heat 
.‘stroke as compared with only eight the year before. 

2bl. There was a. slight (iecrea.se in the number of Juvenile 
jimveniles imprisoned from ]06 to 101 The Juvenile Jail at 
Bareilly was practically full throughout the yea.r, though the 
pressure was relieved to some extent by the release of 105 
prisoners on the occasion of the two jail deliveries. At the 
end of the year the number of prisoners was only 189. The 
discipline of the jail continued to be good till almost the last 
day of the year, when dining the absence of the permanent 
jailor a .serious outbreak occurred owing to the evil influence of 
a juvenile political prisoner, It became necessary for the 
armed guard fo resort to firing in order to frustrate an organi- 
zed atteiupt to escape, but fortunately there was no loss of life 
and the disturbance was soon quelled. 


23.— Civil Justice. 

(Fot details see the annual tepovts o?i Civil Justice foT the year 
ending Slst December, im, and the tables under the 
head Civil Juslicc ” in Part VI — Statistics of British 
India.) 


28.1. The total number of suits instituted in the Civil Original 
hoiirts ot the Agra province fell from 168,363 to 144 709 a suits, 
notable decrease of 13,654. In Small Cause Courts there was 
a tall ot 3,324, and in Subordinate Judge’s Courts of 03- but 
the iiuiin drop was m Munsif.s’ Courts under theA ordinary 
powers, where 10,590 fewer suits than m the previous year 
were i"‘''Wnted. Suits for money or movable property fell bv 
ovei 11,000, the decrease being noticeable chiefly in the suits 
ot 1 canons values up to but not exceeding Es. 600 Excent foi' 
Cawnpore and Shalijuhanpur, the decrease was universal 
tliio.ig 'out the province. Akarions reasons are given fur ihe 
general decline ; one district would attribute it to ” bigli prices 
and pohtica movements” ; another .suggests that timely rains 
made it ea.sy for creditors to collect their 
^ resorting to the Court.s ; m .some judgeships there 

rZuuJlf^ doubt that the opening of non-co-operation oomls 
esulted foi a short time m fewer imstitutioiis of petty cases m 
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the reg'ular Courts, this ceasing as soon as it became apparent 
that the non-co-operation courts were powerless to enforce 
then decrees ; finally where the Pauchayat Act of 1920, which 
invested certain village panchayats with jurisdiction over suits 
up to the value of E.s. 25, was in operation tlie burden of the 
regular Courts wa,3 lightened to some extent. 

The total number of suits before the Courts dropped from 
186,979 to 181,217 and disposals from 163,825 to 162,677, 
The pending file fell by 1,610. 

286. The number of Civil Court appeals rose from 14,405 
to 14,497. There was a rise ol 556 in UiHtrh.t Judge’s Conns, 
while the figures for Subordinate Judges’ Courts show a dmp 
of 464. The pending file rose from 5,006 to 5,687. 

287. Appeals before the High Court rose from 5,737 to 
the high figure of 6,352, but the pending file was reduced 
nevertheless from 3,771 to 3,330. 

288. Applications instituted for execution of decrees fell 
from 156,765 to 141,639. The number of disposals was less 
by 12,318 than in the previoas year, and tlie pending file was 
reducsd by only 794. The percentage of fructuous applica- 
tions throughout the judge.ships was 48, the same as in the 
three previous years. 

289 The total number of village Courts was 238, eight 
less tlian in the previous year. Of these the number actually 
working was 171, as compared with 182 in 1920. In Gorakh- 
pur no less than 58 out of 80 Courts remained inactive. In- 
stitutions fell from 12,517 to 11,072 and disposals from 12,342 
to 10,857. The United Provinces Village Panchayats Act of 
1920 has now been applied in a number of districts, and there 
the Courts of the village rminsifs have been abolished. 

Honorary munsifs decided 7,772 eases as compared w'ith 
7,416 in 1920. The number of Courts iucreased from 26 to 31. 

OUDH. 

290. The total number of suits instituted during the year 
fell from 66,469 to 64,181, a drop of 3.44 per cent. The 
decrease is noticeable in all kinds of suits except suits for 
specifi'C relief and testamentary suits, and is particularly 
marked in suits for money or movable property. There wa.s 
some increase, however, in suits of .a Small Cause Court 
nature. The total number of suits for disposal, including 
tlio,se pending and omittiug those of a misccllaneouB character, 
was 7u,802 as ag’ainst 81,670 in the preceding year. There 
was some improvement in tlie outturn of work. 
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391. The total uumber of appeals for disposal was 2,695 
against 2,836. Of these 1,712 were disposed of as against Appeals, 
2,027 in the previous year. 

292. The number of regular app-ials for disposal in the 
Judicial Commissioner’s Court was 832 as against 874 last 
year. Of these 603 were disposed of as against 551. 

293. The number of applications before the Courts for 
the execution of decrees fell from 64,528 to 62,969, of which 
53,875 were disposed of as against 56,239 the year before. 

The result was that arrears rose from 8,289 to 9,094. The 
percentage of wholly infructuous applications declined from 61 
to 56, while that of wholly fructnous applications rose from 23 
to 27. 
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294. Village Courts decreased in number frpm 78 to 74, Village and 
and 12 of these did no work, The rest decided 4,361 cases as ^unsifs^ 
against 4,532 cases decided last year. 

OTere were 36 honorary muusifs sitting during the year. 

They disposed of 4,275 cases as against 4,844 in 192D. 


ZUMAUN. 


295. In Kumaun the number of civil suits instituted fell Suits, 
from 6,426 to 5,770. Naini Tal and Garhwal show decreases 

of 107 and 560 suits respectively, whereas there was an 
increase of 10 cases m Almora. The appreciable decrease of 
suits in Garhwal mainly under the head “ Suits for money 
or movable property " is attributed chiefly to the exhaustion 
of the surplus income earned by Garhwalis during the war 
period, and also to some extent to cholera. The decrease in 
Naini Tal was mostly in suits for money or movable property 
and suits to establish a right of pre-emption. There was a 
large increase in the value of suits from fis. 7,39,572 to 
Es. 8,83,376, the increases being most marked in Naim Tal 
and Garhwal. The number of suits for disposal fell from 
7,274 to 7,078. Of these 5,955 W'cre decided and 1,123 were 
pending at the close of the year as against 1,080 the year 
before. 

296. There were 372 appeals for disposal as compared Appeals, 
with 348_in the previous year of which 59 including 35 in the 
Commissioner’s Court remained pending at the close of the 

year as against 42 in 1920. 

297. There was a slight decrease in the number of appli- Execution 
cations for execution of decrees, from 3,151 tg 3,126. Of 

these 475 remained pending at the clpse of the year as com- 
pared with 397 the year before. Complete or partial satisfac- 
tion was obtained in 35 per cent, of the applications disposed ' 
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of in Naini Tal, in 32 per cent, in Almora and in 57 per 
cent, in Garhwal. 


24.— Registration. 

(For detail see the report on Registration for the year ending 
the 31si Decemher, 1921, and the tables under the head 
“ Registration ” in Part VI — Skitistics of British India.) 

298. The total number of all documents registered de- 
creased from 208,8-10 to 297,652, There was a decline under 
all classes of documents except instruments of gift, instru- 
ments of lea.se, instruments of mortgage, awards and certified 
copies of decrees and orders of court. There was a substantial 
increase uu,[lei' mortgage. The decline is mainly under 
optional registrations and is ascribed principally to the general 
prosperity of the agricultural classes in consequence of the 
high prices of food grain.s and to the rise in the scale of fees. 

299. The total receipts rose from 11,94 lakhs to 12.62 
lakhs, this rise of 5.0 per cent, being due to the fact that the 
enhanced scale of registration fees which came into eltect from 
1st April, 1920, remamed in force throughout the year instead 
of for only nine months in the preceding year. Expenditure 
rose by Bs. 47,759, due to further enhancement of pay of Sub- 
Registrars and to the fact that the enhanced rates of pay for 
the whole staff sanctioned in the previous year were in force 
throughout the year, whereas they had only been in force for 
part of 1920. 

300. Action was taken during tbs year against several 
Sub-Registrars, two resigned, one waa dismissed and three 
were prosecuted. One Sub-Registrar detected a case of for- 
gery as a result of which two persons wire successfully prose- 
cuted. 

301. The total number of inspect* ons was 494 against 
4.57 in the preceding year. 


2S. — Municipal Administiation. 

(For details see the annual reoiew of Municipal Administration 
for the year ending the 51st March. 1922, and the tables 
under the head " Municipalities,'’ hart VIII—StatisHcs 
of British India.) 

302. The Raraut board in the kfeeri t district was added 
to the list of municipalities duidng the yes bringing the total 
rnunber up to 85, 
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l)U3. Two bilk ^Aere introduced during the year to amend 
the United Provinces Municipalities Act, 1916. One was a Bill 
to amend sections 153 and 154 ol the Act to meet a 
difficulty pointed out by the Government of India in fixing' toll 
limits for cantonments and municipalities w’here the joint 
system of terminal tax and loll is to take the place of octroi. 
This Bill was passed into law in March, 19‘3'2. The second was 
a non-official Bill, introduced in December, 1921, ivith the 
object of reducing municipal electoral cjualifications to the level 
of the corresponding qualifications required of electors to the 
Legislative Council. The Pull has become law since the close 
of the year. 

3U4. The total muuicipal income (excluding loans and 
advances) rose from 112.18 lakhs to 126.56 lakhs. The rise 
was mainly due to increased receipts under the heads " Total 
rates and taxes ” and " Grants and contributions.” 

305, Eeciepts from octroi fell from 30.91 lakhs to 30.17 
lakhs, while receipts from Terminal tax and toll rose from 
10,35 laklis and 3,66 lakhs to 12.33 lakhs and 4.61 lakhs res- 
pectively. A few lioards which have replaced octroi by termi- 
nal tax and toll are satisfied with the results ; but others have 
displayed a desire to revert to octroi; while others again, which 
still retain octroi and w'ere at one time prepared to replace it 
by a terminal tax and toll, are now recanting. It is unfortu- 
nately true that the introduction of the terminal tax and toll 
has in many case.s re.sulted in a loss of income, but it is 
believed that the remedy very largely lie.s m overhauling the 
schedules and checking evasion of the tax. The terminal tax 
and toll is still a novelty, and of its potentialities much has 
yet to he learnt. 

306. There w’as a satisfactory increase in the income 
from taxes other than octroi and terminal taxation, from 26.41 
lakhs to 29.18 lakhs. The most noticable rises were undsr 
the heads of tax on houses and lands (1.36 lakhs) ; water tax 
(1.84 liiklnsj; comservancy (Es. 31,000); and pilgrim tax 
(Es. 16,000). The receipts from the tax on circumstances and 
property, which is the mainstav of the smaller niimicipalitios 
fell, however, from 4.28 lakh.s to 4.22 lakhs. Of the un' 
populoiity of this tax, or of the difficulty of assessincr and 
collecting it, there can be no doubt; but if rightly as^sessed 
It IS w^ell suited to the smaller towns, as it results in a more 
equitable distribution of the burden of taxation than can be 
seemed by any other means. Tlic rerisiou of the pilgrim tax 
in Hardwar and Pyzabad has lieen sanctioned .since the close 
ot the year, but the obstruction of the railway authorities still 
delays the introduction of this fax in Muttra aud Brindaban, 
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307. The total income under the head of income from 
sources other than taxation was 50 27 lakhs as against 41.85 
lakhs in the previous year. The income from realizations 
under Special Acts rose from 1.89 lakhs to 1.98 lakhs. The 
mcome from rents increased by Tij.s. 59,000, while the income 
from sale-proceeds of lands declined by about Tls. 18,000. 
Pees and revenue from markets and slaughter-houses increased 
by Bs. 34,000. Altogether the income from municipal pro- 
perty rose by 1.25 lakhs, sale of water contributing abonli Bs. 
72,000 towards this. The total of grants and contribaLions 
rose from 9.10 lakhs to 14.27 lakhs, llic main rise occurring 
under grants from Ciovernment for general purposes. Under 
the main head “ Miscellaneous ” there was also a rise of 1,92 
lakhs. Except in Cawnpore and Banda income from naznl 
increased. Income from lines fell by about Es. 7,000, due 
apparently to’' undue leniency to olfenclers. 

308. Expenditure rose by 28.53 lakhs, from 118.83 lakhs 
to 147.37 lakhs, as compared with a rise of 11.71 lakhs in the 
previous year. The increases occurred in almost every npuni- 
cipality and were again due to revision of pay and rise in the 
cost of material. The most noticeable increases were under 
the following heads : — General administration (Bs. 62 000), 
Collection of taxes (Bs. 50,000), Lighting (1 36 lakhs), Water- 
supply (16 lakhs), Drainage (Es. 60,000), Conservancy (2.95 
lakhs), .Boads (1.94 lakhs), Public Instruction (1.62 lakhs). 
Miscellaneous (3. GO lakhs) ; decreases occurred under the heads 
of other sanitary requirements (Es. 33,000) and Contributions 
(Eg. 64,000). 

309. Expenditure and income in connection with the 
supply of water are .still far from balanciug, and with the 
solitary exception of Mirzapui’ all water-works were run at a 
loss, though there was some improvement as compared with 
the previous year. Nowhere is there siilhcient adherence to 
the principle that equal payment shonld secure equal beneflls 
Government will not again be in a posiLion to a.ssiHt municipal 
boards as liberally as in the past, and therefore the advice given 
to the boards a year ago to correct disparities in llieir cliarge.s, 
to reduce waste, and generally to pay more attention to the 

cial side of the water-works administration is now more 
■■serving of their close and careful consideration. 

c of funds and the difficulty of procuring labour 
ntinued to delay progress with drainage works, 
itting the disabilities that existed during the 
tful whether municipal boards generally realize 
great importance of sanitation. There is often 
disregard the advice of technical advisers and 
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Banitary improvements are frequently made to suffer at the 
expense of less needed reforms. 

311. As already noted there was an increase of 1.36 lakhs Lighting, 
under lighting charges. Here and there improvement is 
apparent, but the high cost of material and oil and the dearness 

of labour have militated against an appreciable advance. The 
Nairn Tal hydro-electric scheme has been completed since the 
close of the year at a cost of nearly 21 lakhs. Other boards 
are considering the question of electric lighting, but their 
schemes are unlikely to materialize unless undertaken by 
private companies. 

312. The condition of municipal roads continues to Eoads. 
deteriorate. The boards show a tendency to economize over 

the upkeep of communications, bnt it is to be feared that this 
policy will prove expensive in the end. 

313. Expenditure on education increased from 9.71 lakhs 
to 11.33 lakhs. A rise occurred in all divisions except Jhansi, 

Kumaun and Pj'zabad The number of boys’ primary schools 
managed by the boards increased by 34 and aided schools by 
10 but there was a decrease in the number of students of 295 
in the former and of 1,206 in the latter The number of 
secondary schools fell by 7 and the number of pupils attending 
them by 1,423. Expenditure on girls’ education increased 
from 1.82 lakhs to 1.99 lakhs ; the number of girls’ schools rose 
by one and the number of girl students by 437. 

_ 314. The vaccination work performed in municipalities 
showed_a decrease as compared with that of the previous year. 

The total number of persons vaccinated fell from 106,543 to 
97,994, and the total number of successful cases amounted to 
82,881 in the case of primary vaccination and ^o 5,564 in the 
case of re-vaccinations, as compared with 86,987 and 7.895 
respectively in 1920-21. Among the well-protected municipali- 
ties Naini Tal with 69.57 person.s successfully vaccinated per 
toousand heads the list, and is -followed by Gonda with' 60.63, 

Etah with 56.58, Unao with 50.06. Bahraich with 48.92, and 
Oral with 48.56. Among the least protected municipalities 
most conspicuous are Mainpiiri (8.08), Ujhani (13.81) and 
Eae Bareli (15.26). 

municipal bhth-rate rose from 40.47 to 41.63, 
while the death-rate rose from 43.76 to 47 68. Th'e rate of 
infantile mortality rose from 303 24 to 321.04, Cawnpore 
heading the list with a rate of 580.67. 

316. The financial situation of most of the boards con- 
bniies to be precarious. As remarked by one Commissioner 
1 he outstanding feature which runs through nearly all the 
atonal reports is steady depletion of balances and' the ever 
increasmg disparity between income and expenditure.” The 
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— position is particularly seriou.s in Agra, Benares and Cawnpore, 
While increased expenditure has been unavoidable, it is also 
apparent that there is a strong tendency for boards to sanction 
extra expenditui-e without considering whether a corresponding 
expansion in income is obtainable, Economy and retrench- 
ment are both necessary, and where they will not suffice 
recourse must be had to additional taxation. 

The admiuistration of some of the boards is extremely 
unsatisfactory; some Chairmen fail to exercise proper super- 
vision over their snhoi'dinates, there is a tendency to form 
Hindu and Muslim c.liques in many municipalities; some of 
the boards show a desire to dispense with Health Officers and 
fall to recognize the necessity of better sanitation. Govern- 
ment m very reluctant to exerci.se the extraordinary jmwers 
given to it mider section .SO of the Mnnicip.alities Act, but may 
have no alternative unless there is a miarked improvement in 
the administration of certain bo.ards. 


26 .— District boards. 


Income, 


Expendi- 

ture, 


(For details see the annual repoH on the working of district 
hoards for the year ending the March, 1922, and the 
table under the head “ Local Boards," Part VIII— 
“ Statistios of British India") 

^l^- ^ 1 *® aggi-egate income of the district boards for the 
year 1921-22 rose from 152.81 lakhs to 170.62 lakhs, The in- 
crease is more than covered by an increase under the head of 
eciuciition of over 18 lakhs for which Government confriB'J^ions 
towaids the increase in pay of primary and secondary school 
eachers are responsible. There was a decrease of nearly a 
a undei the head of Police which is due to a decrease in 
income from pounds as a result of better crops and abundance' 
0 0 er, and possibly also to the endeavours of non-co-opera- 
tors to dissuade people from taking cattle to pounds. There 
was also a decrease of II ,342 under tho head of Medical which 

18 partly due to the non-receipt of municipal contributions by 
certain boards. '' 

318. Expenditure rose from 152.13 lakhs to 184,65 lakhs, 
was largely in excess of the figures of the previous year under 
all heads except Interest ” and " Superannuation allowances 
and pensions.^ There was an increase of about f lakh under 
16 ea 0 Administration,” which is in the main due to 
e payment of audit fees for the first li-me and increases in 
sa ^ an wages. The increase of 20 lakhs under the head 
of Education, as already explained, is due to the inci’eas6''in 
° eachers. Under the head of Medical expenditure 
lose by over three lakhs, for which the rise in the cost of 
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medicines and the re'vn.sion of the scale of pay of compounders ■— 
and vaccinators are responsible. An increase of some six lakhs 
under the head of Civil Works is due to an increase in the 
amount spent on buildings and repairs of roads. 

319. The number of boards’ schools rose from 13,511 to Education. 
13,731, and that of aided schools from 2,4.52 to 2,629. The 
total number of scholars, however, fell from 321,139 to 807,193 
This decrea.se is explained in the chapter relating to education 
generally. The following table shows the expenditirre under 
the principal sub-heads for the last two years : — 


1920-91 1921-22 

Ra. m InMia. Sb in l.ikhs 


Training and Special schools ... 

6.37 

7.43 

Middle schools 

8.56 

12.05 

Primary schools ... 

43 65 

«7 91 

Grants-in-aid 

2.52 

3.22 

Scholarships 

1.24 

1.37 


An analysis of the variations in enrolment in primary schools 
during the last three years reveals conspicnons differences 
between various districts. Meerut has succeeded in raising its 
enrolment by 62 per cent ; Hardoi comes second with an in- 
crease of 50 per cent, followed by Almora, Garhwal and Ballia 
with 44 per cent. , 43 per cent, and 42 per cent, respectively ; 
three boards show increases of between 81 and 40 per cent., 
five of between 21 and 30 per cent. , 18 of between 11 and 20 
per cent., 12 of between 1 and 10 per cent., while five 
boards show a decline in enrolment. Por the last year there 
has been a fall in enrolment in no less than 33 districts. It 
is generally agreed that results of the scheme for expansion of 
primary education have not been commensurate with the in- 
creased expenditure or the effort, but the circumstances of the 
last few years have not been favourable to progress. 

320. Travelling dispensaries continued to be popular and Medical, 
have done useful work. Lack of funds at present pi'events an 
increase, in their number, and projects for new ho,spital build- 
ings in several districts have had to be deferred for the same 
reason. Voluntary contributions are falling off in many 
districts and municipal boards are evading contributions on 
account of Sadr dispensaries as much as possible. 


' + 1 , ’^otWng in particular to note in Sanitation 

the matter of rural sanitation. Under pi'esent conditions it 
is difficult to see how any appreciable progress can be made. 

322. The returns for vaccination in section 48 of this Vaccina- 
repprt may be consulted. tion. 


323 Separate returns of vital .statistics are not available ' -r-. , 
but the figures given in section 44 may he consulted sffltics 
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324. The condition of roads is at present very uneatia- 
factory and many are reported to be in a diggi-aceful state, 
Complaints about damage to metalled roads by heavy motor 
traffic come from many districts. The boards are finding it 
increasingly difficult in their present financial straits and the 
increased cost of Icankar and labour to keep the roads in proper 
order. 

325. The District Boards Amendment Bill, which was 
referred to in the last year’s report, has been passed by the 
Legislative Council since the close of the year and will, it is 
expected, shortly come into force. As was noted last year, it 
w'ill make the district boards m future entirely elective, save 
for the reservation of two seats to be filled by the nomination 
of the Local Grovermnent. It will also make them entirely 
non-official.^ It will allow them considerable powers of 
taxation and it will relax as far as possible both internal and 
external control. The new Act is coming into force at a timA 
when the boards arc experiencing considerable difficulties in 
making both ends meet. They have been depending for the 
last few years on Government grants, especially for the pur- 
pose of expanding primary education and improving the pay 
of teachers. Government will not be able in all probal)ility to 
afford them the same measure of assistance in future, and it 
vlll probably be necessary therefore for them to utilize the 
new powers of taxation now given them. 



CHAPTEE IV.-PEODUCTION AND DISTEIBUTION. 


27.— Agricultwe. 

(For details see the annual reports on the administration of 
the department of Agriculture for the year ending the 
8Qth June, 1922, on the administration of the Civil 
Veterinary department for the year ending the Slst March, 

1922, and on the working of Co-operative Societies for 
the year ending the 30//( June, 1922, the table in the 
" Agricultural Statistics of India ” volume 1, and those 
under the head “ Co-operative Credit Societies in Part II 
, — Statistics of British India.” 

326. Duiing the year five new posts of Deputy Directors General, 
of Agriculture were sanctioned bringing the total number of 
sanctioned posts of Deputy Directors of Agriculture to ten for 
the ten agi'icultural circles which are ultimately to be estab- 
lished. These posts will be filled as soon as the financial out- 
look sufficiently improTes. 

On the College and research side the Indian Agricultural 
Service is to be -strengthened further by the addition of posts 
of Expert Agriculturist and Economic Botamst, both of which 
have been sanctioned. 

The sanctioned strength of the Provincial Agricultural 
Service was increased by one during the year.. All the posts 
except one have been filled. In the subordinate Agricultural 
Service eight posts were sanctioned and eight appointments 
made, all those appointed being students of the Cawnpore 
Agricultural College. 

327, The Cawnpore Agricultural College continued to . 
attract a large number of applicants for admission, both to the tufaf^ ' 
four-year and to the two-year course. Details were worked College, 
out during the year to carry into effect the recommendations 
of the committee appointed the year before by G-overmnent to 
’ consider the question of affiliation with the Allahabad Univer- 
sity. One of the results of affiliation will be the removal of 
the two-year course, which will be transferred to the 
Bulandshahr Agricultural School, which is now completmg its 
first year of existence, though the building and equipment of 
the school is still incomplete. 
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During the year an area of some 380 acres 'W'as acquired at 
Oawnpore with the object of developing it and managing it 
as an e.state in connection with the College. I'm- the first time 
it will be possible to teach and practically illustrate the 
economics of estate management. Similarly at the Buland- 
shahr School a .scheme is being developed which will demon- 
strate the economic aspect from the point of view of the 
small holder. 

328. The cotton problem referred to in last year's report 
is still under investigation. The facts are that changed condi- 
tions have ted the spinners of the province to employ almost 
exclusively a type of cotton which the province does not 
produce. He is forced therefore to import his cotton, while 
the local cotton has to find its market without The demand 
from outside the province, however, for the short and coarse 
staple is insistent and the cultivator reaps a richer reward for 
this cotton than for the better qualities which the agricultural 
department has placed within his reach. So far it has not 
been possible to trace the origin of this external demand. 

Financial stringency has so far prevented fhe adoption of 
the recommendations of the Indian Sugar Committee in full, 
though steps have been taken in this direction, The cultiva- 
tion of improved canes requires improved systems of cultiva- 
tion, more manure and more efficient means of crushing ; and 
for these capital is required which neither wheat nor cotton 
requires. Hence the area of cane issued by the department is 
email relatively to that of wheat and cotton. 

Little additional work has been done in respect of wheat, 
though some new Pusa wheats are under trial. The Pusa and 
Cawnpore wheats have received such wide acceptance that it 
is no longer possible to estimate the area under them. 

The experiments on flax and jute have been discontinued. 
The rapid fall in the price of the former has rendered further 
experiment undesirable. 

S29. Nearly 30,000 maunds of wheat seed were distribut- 
ed to cultivators during the year. 

330. The demand for improved implements is increasing 
slowly but surely, and the same may be said of manures. At 
present high prices restrict the sale of implements. 

331. The enlarged scheme for the Engineering section 
which was sanctioned last year has progressed satisfactorily, , 
though the results will not be immediately visible. The new 
workshop structure is practically completed, but the machinery 
has still to be installed. Organization of the district work has 
proceeded satisfactorily. 

, 332. The demand for tube wells is well maintained, Snd 

the insistence of the demand is sufficient indication that they 
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are au economic proposition in spite of the present high cost. 
Sixteen tube wells were completed during the year and the 
number in hand at the close was 20. Altogether 97 apphca- 
tions were received. At present the Engineering section is 
not in a position to execute more than about 30 such wells a 
year, but the number can be indefinitely expanded as soon as 
the new workshops are completed. 

The staff for district boring consists of three well engineers 
and 36 borers. The number of wells bored during the year 
was 591 of which 393 were successful. 

333. No bulletin was pubhshed during the year. A book 
entitled ‘ ' The Bases of Agricultural Practice and Economics in 
the United Provinces ” was pubhshed by the Director of Agri- 
culture and accepted by the Economics department of the 
Allahabad University. It constitutes an attempt to bring the 
practical and economic aspects of agriculture within one focus. 

Civil Veterinaey department. 
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334. This year only two students were selected for train- Education; 
ing at the Bengal Veterinary College. No students were 
selected for tiainmg at the Punjab Veterinary College, sanction 

not having been received for the increased coat of their tr ainin g, 
as the result of the new anangements of thart College, it is 
expected that four students will be sent there for training from 
this year. One student passed successfully out of the Bengal 
College and joined the department; others under training at 
both Colleges are progressmg statisfactorily. 

335. There was a further decrease in the number of 
deaths from contagious diseases. The total number of cases ^ 
was 25,653,_ with a reported mortahty of 11,029 only as 
compared with a mortality of 19,502 in the previous year. 

There was again a striking reduction in the number of deaths 

from rinderpest, from 15,296 to 5,976, very few districts being 
seriously affected. Eleven animals succumbed to glanders as 
compared with eight last year; surra was responsible for six 
deaths, the same as last year. One thousand, seven hundred 
and ninety-one animals are said to have died from haemorr- 
hagic septicaemia as against 1,324 in 1920-21. The mortality 
from blackquarter increased from 201 to 443 and from anthrax 
from 454 to 569. Eoot and mouth disease was less severe than 
usual. The number of veterinary hospitals and dispensaries 
rose fiom 109 to 117. The total number of cases treated rose 
from 127,390 to 143,973. 

336 The coiiLrol of the cattle farms at Madhuri Kiind in 
the Muttra district and Manjhra in the Kheri district has been Breeding. 
trari.E..erTed to the Deputy Director of Agriculture in charge of 
cattle-breeding operations; the district breeding operations, 
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however are remaiumg m charge of the Civil Veterinary 
department until the Deputy Director is able to secure staff for 
the supervision of the work. 

The sheep breeding experiments were continued, though 
the flocks had to be reduced owing to want of accommodation 
on account of the handing over of the Muttra and IQieri farms 
to the Agricultural department. The Sheep Manager was 
deputed to make a systematic survey in the places where the 
best sheep are found, tlie districts selected being Moradabacl, 
Meerut, Bulandshahr, Aligarh and Garliwal. 

Seventy-six stallions were on the register at the com- 
mencement of the year j three were purchased and six died or 
were sold, leaving a balance of 73. Of these 61 were at stud 
work and the number of coverings by them was 3,167, as 
against 3,524 last year. The decrease of 357 is due to the 
employment *of fewer stallions owing to the closing of thiee 
stands in the districts of Dehra Dun, Allahabad and Bahraich 
on account of lack of funds. A continued improvement is 
noticeable in the progeny of the provincial stallions. 

At the comraencoment of the year there were 19 donkey 
stallions on the register; one died during the year. Of the 
remaining 18, 15 were at stud work, and the number of cover- 
ings by them amounted to 765 as against 870 last year. 
The decrease of 115 is due to the fact tliat about four stallions 
have become unseiwiceable owing to old age and require 
replacement. 

337. The strength of the subordinate estabbshment 
increased from 215 to 218, and the cost of the department from 
Es, 2,34,985 to Es. 4,06,694. The increase is due to a new 
method of calculation in regard to the contribution from district 
boards towards pay, pension and leave allowances of veterinary 
assistants. 

Co-operative Societies. 


General 


Central 

societies. 


338. The history of the co-operative movement and the 
progress made in the last ten years have been outlined in 
chapter I of Part II of this report, to which reference should 
be made. Eemarks of a general nature relating to the future 
prospects of the movement will be found in Part I (General 
Summary). 

339. The total number of central societies working at 
the close of the year was as follows : — 


District Banks ... ... ..31 

Central Banks ... ... ... 28 

Central Banking Unions ... ... 9 

Guaranteeing Unions ... ... 9 " 

Non-credit central societies ... ... 8 
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The general position of the central societies has improved 
appreciably. The working capital, share capital, deposits from 
individuals, loans from societies, reserve and other funds have 
all increased by substantial amounts. Considerably larger 
advances were made to societies and the latter made consi- 
derably large re-payments than in the previous year. There 
was also a substantial reduction in overdue outstandmgs. 
Loans due from individual members decreased from Es. 46,031 
to Es. 34,778; arrears from the working societies, central and 
primary, decreased by 1.11 lakhs, and in the case of societies 
in liquidation by Es. 39,000. The proportion of arrears to the 
total outstandings has gone down from 37 to 31.2 per cent,, 
and in the case of primary societies alone from 42 to 34.6 per- 
cent. 

340. The number of agricultural societies, credit and non- 
credit, at the beginning of the year was 4,223. * Seven hundred 
and tw-eiity-eight societies were registered during the year and 
93 dissolved. There was thus a net increase of 635 societies, 
and the year closed with 4,858 societies. Member.ship increas- 
ed by 14,794, the working capital by 6.95 laklis and the owned 
capital by 2.77 lakhs. An increasingly large number of 
societies are completing the first ten years of their existence 
and are being allowed to distribute dividends on their fully 
paid up shares. 


As regards credit societies advances were larger by 7.8f 
lakhs than in the previous year, and the realizations better bj 
11.55 laklis in principal and 2.10 laklis in interest. Loam 
were chiefly taken for purchase of cattle and payment of rent 
Grieat stress is laid on the need of careful enquiries to ensurt 
that_ loans are used on the objects for which they were taken 
but it IS very difficult to prevent their misapplication. 

The number of non-credit agricultural societies remainec 
at ten. Many of these societies are working unsatisfactorily 
md the only one which appears to be doing useful work is the 
Eatra Co-operative Dairy at Allahabad. 

r of non-agricultural credit societies oi 

limited liability increased Irom 38 to i-2; tlie number of then 
members ^7 1.S73 to 6 246, and theii- working capital from 

Es. 8,361 to Es. 26,916. A gratifying feature of this class oi 
letv IS that less than 8 per cent, of the working capital has 
been raised from outside. ^ 


ihe number of non-agricultnral credit societies of nnlbni 
liability decreased by one to 129, but the number 
members increased by 150, and the other statistics of tl 

progress was encouraging. Most of these societies consist 
artisans and petty traders. 
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The 28 non-agricultuval non-credii RO’cietiea consist of three 
housing Booieties, one productive society of carpenters, 
five productive societies of weavers, live College stores and 
14 general stores. The worldng capital of this class of societies 
increased by over 43 per cent., hut the stores suffered from difiS- 
cullies of managoineut. 


28.— Weather and crops. 

(For details see the annual season and crop report for the 
year ending iOth June, 1922, the “ Agricultural Statistics 
of British India ” and “ Prices and Wages in India.") 

342. The rainfall of tlie season 1021-22 was ample and 
tolerably well distributed and both harvests were faudy good. 
In June, excejrt in the Meerut and Agra divisions, the rainfall 
was considerably above the normal; in July the monsoon was 
less active than usual, but by the end of the month almost all 
districts had received sufficient ram for the hhanf sowings and 
the preparation of the rabi fields. In August the rainfall was 
heavy and greatly in excess of the normal in almost all 
districts. In September, too, it was generally above the 
normal, except in a few districts of the Jhansi division and of 
Oudh. Little rain fell in October, but light and scattered 
showers, which were received in the second and third weeks, 
were valuable for maturing the late rice, and on the whole 
at the end of that month there was ample moisture in the soil 
for rabt sowings in all parts of the provinces. .Little rain fell 
again until January when a heavy and general fall was 
received which proved of much value to the standing crops. 
All districts received ram in February, but I, he falls were 
generally light. The months of March and April were fairly , 
dryj and the weather conditions in the plains were favourable 
for haiwestiug operations, though more rain was needed iu the 
hill districts. The excessive rain of August and September in 
the Eohilkhund division I’etarded the kharif sowings to some 
extent, but the cessation of rains in October enabled a large 
area to be sown with rabi. 

The season was favourable for the usually precarious 
tract of Bundelkhuiid, where both the kharif aud rabi areas 
were above the normal. 

343. The cultivated area was slightly above the normal 
or 4 per cent, above the previous year’s figures, the increase 
being shared by all districts. The area under kharif crops 
increased by 2 per cent,, while the rabi area increased by 19 
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per eent. As regards the khanj the increase was most notice- 
able m Bundelkhund, being 10 per cent, m excess ol the 
figures of the previous year. The rabi increase amounted to 
20 per cent, m the Agra province and 17 per cent, in Oudh. 

There was a decrease in the area sown under early rice, 
which, however, was more than counterbalanced by an 
increase under late rice. The area under sugarcane declined 
by about 10 per cent, and there was also a considerable decline 
in the area under cotton, due mainly to the heavy and inces- 
sant rain m August and in September. Tliere were considei- 
■ible increases in the areas under jtm, bajra and small millets. 

There was an increase in the area under all the principal rabi 
crops. 

344. As a natui-al result of the character of the season Irrigation- 
there was a substantial dechne in the irrigated area. The 
irngited area, in all, amounted to 20 per cent, of the total 
culivated area as against 83 per cent, m the preceding year. 

Wells Bupphed above 64 per cent, of the area nrigated, while 
canals and other sources supplied 23 per cent. each. There 
was a decrease of 16 per cent, m the area which received water 
from the canals. The number of masonry wells in use fell 
from 674,213 to 666,207 and of non-masonry wells from 
976,312 to 697,985. 

345. In terms uf a normal yield ol 100, without taking outturn 
into account the area sown, of the khaiif crops, juar gave an 
outturn of 90, early rice, bajra, maiidua, iil and sugarcane 
outturns of 85, while other ciop.s gave outtiiiiis ol 80, The 
outturn all round was far better than in the preceding year. 

As regards the rabi crops, barley and gram gave outturns of 
95, wheat, rapeseed and opium 85, and linseed 80. The yield 
of all the principal crops was better than in the previous year, 
except that of linseed. 

346. At the begiuning of the year the effects of the iu- priceg. 
different character of the previous year's harvest were being 

felt ; prices were geuerally high and had an upward tendency. 

They became steady or somewhat easier when the kharif crop 
came on to the market, but soon rose again. The prospects of 
a good rabi crop caused a drop in January and there was a 
further slight drop when the rabi harvest was ready. Trom 
then onward prices remained stationary until the clo^e of the 
year. The year was a profitable one to cultivators” both m 
point of produce and prices. In June, 1921, wheat stood at 
5^ seers for a rupee, and after various fluctuations was at the 
( same figure at the close of the year. Barley at the beginning 
of the year was 8.25 seers aud at the close of the year^8.75 
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seers lor a rupee, Gram begaii at 6.75 and ended at 7.25, 
Tlie changes in respect of other grains were not very material. 


29.— Hortioulture. 

347. hlo reports on the horticultural gardens at Lucknow 
and the botanical gardens at Saharanpur have been pubHshed 
for the past year. The policy of Government in regard to the 
management of gardens and parks has recently been under 
consideration and certain changes have been made in it. The 
cost of maintaining public gardens has in the past amounted to 
much more than the income which the gardens have contri- 
buted 'to the provincial reveuues, and tlie present need for 
retrenchment has suggested various economies and other 
measures wiiic4 it is hoped vi'ill make the gardens which are 
not pm'ely oriiameiital more self-supporting. It has been 
decided to stop almost all ornamental work at Saharanpur, and 
in future to confine the activities of these gardens to the 
production of articles for sale to the public at commercial rates 
of profit. The recruitment of foreign-trained gardeners has 
been stopped and a schenio is under preparation for the train- 
ing of Indians for Garden Supermtendentships as well as for 
overseerships. The post of Deputy Director of Gardens under 
the Director of Agriculture has been created, and it is proposed 
that Superintendents of tried capacity shall be eligible lor it. 
All the public gardens of the province will now be under the 
charge of the Director of Agriculture and a compendious report 
will be issued annually by him showing the general position in 
regard to each garden. The purely ornamental gardens 
caiiujt be expected to paj' their way, but the public will be 
able to see from the report which it is proposed to issue which 
gardens should pay and which cannot. 


30,— Forests. 

(For details see the annual progress report on Forest adminis- 
tration for the year ending 31st March, 1922, and the 
tables under the head “ Forests,” IV (b)~Statisiics of 
British India.) 

348. There was an mcrease of two square miles in the 
area of the Working Plans Circle due to the extension of 
afforestation works, mainly near Agra. In the Kumaun circle 
many blocks of forest have been set aside for disforestation in 
accordance with the recommendations of the Grievances Coni’ 
mittge, but they have not yet been notified as disforested. 
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The total length of all boundaries at the close of the year 
n^as the same as last year, 14,783 miles, of which 2,696 miles 
are natural boundary. The work of re-describmg boundaries 
with a view to revised notifications was continued in the Eam- 
nagar, Kalagarh, Debra Dun and Chakrata divisions. 

349. Receipts for the year amounted to 86.46 lakhs as 
compared with 87.26 lakha in the previous year. Charges 
amounted to 74.02 lakha as against 70.38 lakhs, and thus the 
net revenue fell from 16.87 lakhs to 12.44 lakhs. 

350. The general increase in expenditure is mainly due 
to an increase in the Indian Forest Service and the United 
Provinces Forest Service which are now working up to full 
strength. There was also an increase under contingencies 
due fo the constant rise in price of all articles, especially in 
the cost of transport. In the Utilization Circle charges 
amounted to 32.75 lakhs as against receipts of 15.24 lakhs. 
It is estimated that 16.46 lakhs of the former figure should be 
con.sidered as capital expenditure ; and if this is done the total 
surplus for the year becomes 28.90 lakhs. 

351. The outturn of timber was 10.6 million ciibic feet, 
valued at 46.69 lakhs. Fuel was jDroduced to the value of 
11.15 lakhs, bamboos to the value of 1.66 lakhs and minor 
produce to the value of 12.65 lakhs. The figures are not com- 
pared with those of the previous year iu view of the change 
then made from the year ending the 30th June to the financial 
year ending 31st March, but it may be mentioned that there 
was a notable increase in sain timber of over 2J lakhs of cubic 
feet, due mainly to the operations of the Utilization Circle. 
,The demand, however, is not likely to be sus?ained as the 
timber has no? proved profitable. There was a reduced output 
of resin in the Kumaun Circle on account of incendiary fires. 

352. Breaches of forest rules numbered 4,644 as against 
3,113, the average of the preceding three years. Gases, of 
injury to the forest by fire tot.illed 664 as compared with 206 ; 
cases of unauthorized fellings or removals 1,908 as compared 
with 2,195 ; and cases of unauthorized grazing 1,769 as compar- 
ed with 1,490. The considerable increase in the number of fire 
cases is mainly due to the terrible incendiarism which marked 
the hot weather of 1921, especially in the Furaaun Circle. The 
number of fire cases taken to Court rose from 16 to 139, and 
convictions were obtained in the great majority. The total 
number of cases disposed of by the Courts was 523 against 138 
last year. Convictions were obtained in 372 or 71 per cent, 
of the totaK Cases compounded numbered 3,142, involving 
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9,592 persons. Excluding the Afforestation division, the com- 
pensation taken amounted to about Es. 7 per case and Es. 2-3-0 
per person. 

353. The total area in which fire protection was attempt- 
ed was 3,760 square miles, or approximately 50 per cent, of the 
total. There was no le.ss than 809 fires, covering an area of 
863 square miles, as .compared with 320 fires covering an area 
of 156 square miles *in 1919-20. Three luuidred and ninety, 
five of the fires were known to be due to incendiarism as com- ' 
pared with 65 in that year. The hot weather of 1921 was one 
of the di’iest and hottest on record, and it was most unfortu- 
nate that such conditions should have coincided with a maxi- 
mum of unrest. The immediate direct loss of revenue in the 
Kumaun Circle is estimated at lakhs, but this is only a, frac- 
tion of the total damage. The people themselves also lost 
heavily in cattle and wages. Wages paid for resin work fell " 
by 2^ lakhs, and a reduction will continue for years. 

3.54 There was some decrease in the number of cattle 
which grazed in the forest as compared with the year 1 919-20. 

A migration of cattle is reported from North Kheri and Bah- 
raich divisions to Nepal where rates are cheaper. There was 
a fairly large increase of 8,866 in the number of Bhotia ' 
animals for which passes were issued in the Kumaun Circle. 

855. The total exjienditurG incurred on new roa'ds and 
repairs was 2.30 lakhs as compared with 1.70 lakhs in 1919-20, 
This included the construction of 318 miles of roads .and path- 
ways. Much remains to be done in all the circles in the 
matter of new roads and improvements to old one to facilitate 
export of fore.st produce. The abolition of utar in the Kumaun 
Circle has made it absolutely necessary to open up the country 
for pack mule transport. 

The expenditure on buildings in all’ circles was 
Eb. 6,35,628, of which Es. 3,66,103 occurrsd in the Utiliza- 
tion Circle and Es, 2,49,544 in the three Territorial Circles. 
Eepairs cost Bs. 1,. S3,, 399. 

366. Work’ in the Woo'd Technology and Wood-Working 
Institute division showed a general improvement in the 
various sections which m.ay be largely traced to the influence 
of the newly recruited European staff, Courses of instruc- 
tion have been revised and improved and the work of the edu- 
cational side placed on a .sounder basis On the experimental 
side the main feature has been the progress made in artificial 
kiln-seasoning of timber, while experimental manufactures 
have been carried out vrith a number of new timbers. 

.The chief feature of the vear in the fiawraill and Turnerv 
division was the arrival of the expert staff from England 
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The year was spent largely in evolving a sound policy for 
future work, straightening out past difficulties, placing the divi- 
sion on a more businesslike footing, and concentrating on the 
lines of development which offer the most remunerative pros- 
pects. The lack of success of this division in the past has been 
mainly due to the attempt to create a market for various little 
used timbers. This policy was the result of the boom in the 
timber trade caused by the war; the succeeding period of 
intense trade depression has resulted in its failure. On the 
other hand, the bobbin factory has been slowly progressing 
towards success. The present policy is to re-organize the 
Sawmill so as to reduce its functions to supplying the needs 
of the Turnery department and to develop the latter to its 
fullest capacity, and the whole position is being reconsidered. 

.^s regards the Eosin and Turpentine factory, the average 
outturn of manufactured products obtained per maund of crude 
resin shows a small improvement over last year’s figures. The 
outturn of rosin is good, but that of turpentine is still poor as 
compared with the Punjab factory’s results. 


31.— Mines and quarries. 

{For details see the table under “ Mineral Products ” in Part I 
— Statistics of British India.) 

357. There are practically no mines in these provinces. Mines, 
which come under the Mines Act. The only places where 
some minerals worth the name have been raised during the 

year are Banda, Mirzapur, Naini Tal and Hamh'pur. No 
district has reported any outturn of gold, copper or iron. Some 
experimental work on gold was started in the Jhansi district. 

358. Slates were quarried in the Almora, Garhwal and Quarries. 
Naini Tal districts, but chiefly in the first named district. 

Large quantities of different kinds of stones and kankars were 
quarried in a number of districts during the year, notably 
Mh'zapnr. Both the amount, however, and its value were less 
than in the previous year. 


32.— Manufactures. 

(For details see the industrial and commercial statistics, Parts 
I and II — Statistics of British India.) 

359. The number of cotton ginning and pressing mills 
worked rose from 90 to 102, but the number of operatives 
^fell from 11,654 to 11,167. The number of cotton mills rose 
'from 1 i to 15. The number of looms and spindles worked 
during the year was 6,165 looms and 479,704 spindles "as 
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against 4,561 loom.? and 455,345 spindles in the previous year, 
The number of persons employed was .18,1^68 against 17,080 
last year. 

360. During the year 15 sugar factories driven by me- 
chanical power were working and 3,450 per, sons were em- 
ployed against 12 factories and 2,956 operatives in the previ- 
ous year. 

361. Sixty-eight indigo factories were working during 
the year as compared with 73 in the previous year. The num- 
ber of workmen employed fell from 7,833 to C.579. Mechani- 
cal power was only used in .seven factories as compared with 
twelve in the previous year, 

362. , The number of lac factories fell from 22 to 10 and 
the number of operatives employed from 1,980 to 1 ,808. All 
the factories are in the Mirzapnr di.strict, 

363. The" number of tanneries worlciug by mechanical 
power fell from seven to .six and the number of workmen 
employed by them from 5,507 to 1 ,520. 

364, There, were three glass factoric.s worldug, the same 
number as in the previous year. The nmnliov of oi)erative8 
employed by the one power-driven woollen mill fell from 3,181 
to 2,955. No jute mills were working in the province during 
the year. There were, seven oil mills, five of which were 
driven by mechanical power .and tlie numl)ev of operatives 
employed by them rose from 594 to 1,309. Flour mills rose 
in number from four to six, hut the number of workmen fell 
from 453 +o 431, Brick and tile factories mnnbered 46, giving 
employment to 4,280 operatives, and iron and bra.ss founderios 
numbered seven, employing 756 persons. There were 36 
Government and municipal factories including Kailway work- 
shops that worked during the yea)’, employing 29.363 peraon.s, 
Out of these 30 were driven by mechanical power, 


33.— Trade, 

(For details see the annual reports on inland and foreign trade 
for the year ending 31st March, 1922, and the aooounts of 
trade norriod hy rail and river in India. Full details 
regarding inland trade are not at the time of compiling 
this report available.) 

365. No additions were made to the railway systems. 

366. The volume of rail-borne traffic decreased by 
700,907 maunds, there being an iricrease of over 15 lakhs of- 
mounds in imports and a decrease of over 22 lakhs in exports'. 
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367. Imports into Cawnpore increased by 46,561 maunds, 
while exports from Cawnpore declined by 475,467 maiinda. 


368. The total internal rail-borne traffic increased from 
330 to 339 lakhs of maunds. 

369. Imports from Calcutta by river increased by 31,754 
maunds, while exports by I'iver from the United Provinces to 
Calcutta decreased by 18,608 maunds. 


Foreign trade. 


370. There was a considerable decline in the trade with 
Tibet. Imports fell by 1,708 maunds in weight and by 
Es. 2.10,369 in value ; exports by 14,830 maunds in weight 
and Es. 1,44,261 in value. Import of borax rose and imports 
of salt and wool fell. The fall in respect of the former com- 
modity appears to be due in part to the fact that owing^ to 
.scarcity of food grains in the Almora and Grarhwal districts 
.some of the salt with which the Bhotins barter was diverted to 
Nepal, from which they brought grain in exchange. The 
small import of wool is attributed to the low nrice paid for it 
by the Cawnpore Woollen Mills. The large fall in exports was 
ciiieflv under the bead of food grains for which the scarcity in 
the districts of Garhwal and Almora was mainly respon- 
sible. 

371. The total trade with’ Nepal increased by 197,961 
maunds in weight, but declined bv Es. 1,71,670 in value 
Imports showed an increase of 209,633 maunds in weight and 
of Ea. 2,36,650 in value, but exports fell bv 11,572 maunds in 
w'eight and by Es. '4,08.820 in value. The increase in the 
import trade was shared by Almora, Gonda, Ba.sti and Gorakh- 
pur, and occurred mainly undej food grains, fibrous products 
(raw), and qhi. The decrease in the exports to Nepal is 
■shared by Naini Tal, Bah'raicb, Gonda and Gorak'hpur, while 
Almora, Kberi and Basti show a rise. The decreases aie 
mainly under salt, maJiiia and cotton goods, and are set off to 
some extent by increases under sugar and metals. The high 
prices of gi'ain and cloth in Bidti.sli India naturally increased 
the import of the former and decreased the export of the, lattei' 
It is remarkable that the exports of European piece-goods and 
yam fell by 7,822 maunds in weight and Es. 7.40,260 in value 
ajiid that those of Indian rose by 5,815 maunds in weight and 
Es. 2,74,510 in value. 
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35— Buildinis and Roads. 


(For details see the annual administration report of the Publio 
Works department, Buildings and Rocih branch, for the . 
year ending the 31st March, 1922.) 
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372. The revenue realized during the year by the Build- 
ings and Eoada branch of the Public Works department 
amounted to 5.6 lakhs, of which 4.95 lakhs were provincial. 
The expenditure totalled over 166 lakhs or 16 laklis more 
tha.n the previon,s year. Of this total rather less than 3 lakhs 
were for Imperial works, 1.88 lakhs for Provincial Civil Works 
(Reserved), and 94.77 lakhs for Provincial Civil Works (Traiis- 
forred) ; 32.73 lakhs were expended on excluded local works 
and 2] .31 lakhs on deposit works. 

373. Under the head “ Imperial building ” good progress 
was made with the buildings connected with the Bacteriologi- 
cal Laboratory at Mukhtesar. 

374. Over 28 lakhs were expended on provincial buildings 
under the " Transferred ” head and less than half a lakh 
under the “ Reserved ” head. Educational buildings account- 
ed for about 8^ lakhs, or more than a quarter , of the total 
expenditure. Of the nine buildings completed the most im- 
portant were the Technical School at Jhansi, iihe Tdigh School 
for Indian Oirls at Lucknow and the Government High School 
at Naini Tal. Buildings in connection with the Provincial 
administration cost over a lakh, while buildings relating to 
Law and .Tn.stice, Police, Medical, Jails and other Civil Works 
were responsible for TJ lakhs. 

376. The total expenditure on Communications rose 
from 32.55 lakhs to 38.36 lakhs. The total length of metalled 
roads in the province rose from 7,426 to 7,481 miles, exclusive 
of 620 miles maintained by local agency. Of the 26,721 miles 
of nnmetalled roads local agencies maintained 25,2,65 miles. 
Deterioration of metalled roads was specially noticeable, near 
large centres, due to the increase in heavy motor traffic, insuffi- 
cient breadth of the roads and the rise in the cost of main- 
tenance, The work on the Eajpur-Mussoorie cart road up to 
Kholukhet in the Dehra Dun district, which was nominenced 
in 1918-19, was completed during the year. 

376, Three hundred and forty-six miles of the river 
Ganges were kept open for irrigation in the Allahabad, Mirza- 
pur, Benares, and Ballia 'districts. In addii.ion 94 miles of the 
Gogra river were maintained in navigable condition in the 
Ballia and AzamgarH districts. 

377 , Under the head of electrical pTojects 172 e.stimateB 
have been prepared and funds allotted for 81 of those. Aboni 
D-per cent, of this work is in progress, No large scheraes were 
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carried out during the’ year, but the Naini Tal Hydro-Electric 
scheme was nearing completion. 

378. Eailway difficulties again occasioned serious delay 
in the construction of Sanitary works. The strike on the East 
Indian Eailway practically brought works to a stand still. 
Over 27 lakhs were expended on original sanitary works and 
14.45 lakhs on maintenance and repair.^ of open water-works. 
The work on the Kydganj and Bai-ka-Bagh sewerage schemes 
at xHhhabad has been completed, while the sewerage work at 
Lucknow has almost been completed 

379. The income fri.un and expenditure on arboriculture 
amounted to Es. 43,218 and E.s. 80,777 respectively. Two 
thousand one hundred and twenty miles of avenues were 
maintained during the year and about 37 miles were planted. 

380. Private individuals contributed a sum of 3.92 lakhs 
during the year for the construction of dhantisalas, wells, 
.schools, etc. 

381. The more important works, for which detailed plans 
and estimates were prepared in the Consulting Architect’s 
Office, were the Technological Institute and the Indnstrial 
Schools at Cawnpore, the Technical School at Allahabad, the 
Muttra Museum and the new Kutcberry at Lucknow. A 
considerable amount of work was also done in connection with 
the proposed new Civil Station at Deoria, but the work on this 
scheme has now been stopped owing to lack of funds. 

In order to scope with large building programmes a tem- 
porary circle called the Special Survey Circle was opened in 
December, 1921. 


35.— Canals. 

(For detmls see the annual administration report of the Public 
Worh department, Irrigation branch, for the pear eridina 
the 31sf March, 1922.) 

^82 Irrigation works were formerly classed as produc- 
tive, protective and minor, but with effect from Ist April this 
classification was changed into productive and unproductive. 
The gross outlay of the department during the year was more 
than double the amount expended in 1920-21, being 53 10 
laldiB against 23.41 laldis. Of this sum 46.17 lakhs were spent 
on productive works, and the balance on unproductive works. 
Gyrations on the Sarda Canals were responsible for an expen- 
'di?ure of some 4'2 lakhs. Much' actual as well as survey work 
was .undertaken in connection with these work's, despite 
difificulties encountered both in respect of the country’ operated 
in and its unhealthy climate. As regards other activities the 
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Kh'o weir which has been designed witK a view, principally, 
to increasing the area under rice in the Bijnor district, and 
which has been under construction since the autumn of 1919, 
was brought to completion. Work on the Barwar lake and 
canal, a protective storage scheme in Bundelkliund, and on the 
Kitham Eeservoir, which will assist in supplementing the 
water supply of Agra when the river -Ttimna runs low, has 
made considerable progress; while several schemes for the 
impounding of w.ater and remodelling of existing diati'ibntaries 
were well in hand. 

383. Various schemes are in preparation in connection 
with the Betwa, TCen .and Ph,aaa.n Canals, Tn particular inav 
be mentioned a project' for a third reservoir in the Betwa Canal 
near Ifaprar t'o supplement the kharif supplies in that’ canal, 
and a projeej for another reservoir on (lie Tdias.an Canal in 
improve storage for future developments. Surveys of the site 
for tile latter have been completed, but as land is required in 
Indian States there is some difficulty in corning to terms, 

384. Survey opeintions were carried out dnn'ng tlie vp.ar 
in^the Vindh'yan range, chiefly in Central India . and in the 
Himalayan range in the disirieis of (ravhwal, Alinora and 
Naini Tal, Some promising sites have been discovered in 
Central India, but ,as Tudfau Rtatea am involved and one pro- 
posed dam would submerge a. large areni of cnltivaiipd land, the 
schemes may not materialize. Preliminary hvdro-electric 
soHemes in connection with the Biamgangn, and Kosi rivers liave 
been prepared. In the neigHhonrhood of Bhim Tal the 
lakes inside the catchment of thn G-ola river were prospected 
with view t'o utilize their overflow, and two 'fen-sible sites 
Were discovered, 

^ ^385. The provincial enntrnct with the (rovernment of 
Tndia^ ceased with the introduction of the "Reforms, and Irriga- 
tion is now a provincial suhject. The capital expenditure 
incurred by the Grovernment of India is In he treated as an 
advance, the local Hoverument T)nivin.g annually to the Central 
G-ovemraent the sum of Its. 41,84,400 as interest on the 
amount. ' ' 

The gross revenue realized and the total working expense.s 
under the head of productive works amounted to 130,4.*) lakhs 
and 50.20 lakh's, as compared with 143 57 hikhs a,nd 40.72 lakhs 
respectively in the previous year. The net revenue decreased 
by 10.60 lakhs, being 86.24 lakhs against 90,84 lakhs, and the 
net profit, after deducting interest charges noiTespondinglv, fell 
from 64,18_lakK8 to 50,4.5 lakhs, giving a return of 4.51 per 
cenl, on the total oapital outlay as compared with 5.10 pep 
"epi , ip the previous year. 
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Under the head of unproductive woiks the gTOSs receipts 
dropped from 9.86 lakhs to 9 13 lakhs, while the working ex- 
penses rose from 7.63 laklis to 7.9'2 laklis, giving a net revenue 
of Es 1 21 210 or Es. 1,01,562 less than in the previous year. 
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386. The total assessed revenue, direct and indncct, was Assess- 
131.82 lakhs, as compared with 158.82 laklis m 1920-21 and 
148.23 lakhs in 1919-20 giving an average rate of Es. 4.90 per 

acre of area UTigated against Es. 4.08 the year before. The 
decrease in assessment by 26.99 laldis is due to the iall in area 
irrigated by 707,950 acres on account of the favourable nature 
ol' the season. The occupiers’ rate per acre is practically the 
same as in the precedmg year, viz., Es. 3.80 against Es. 3.82. 

387. The total length of channels in operation at the close Mileage of 
of the year was 16,138 miles as compared with 16,136 miles canals 

at the end of the previous year. • 


3C.— Irrigation. 

388. The year staited under adverse comhtions resulting irrigated 
from the failui'e of the previous monsoon and the indifferent area, 
ivinter rains, which reduced river supphes to a minimum and 
rendered equitable distribution a matter of great difficulty. 

The outlook brightened, however, by the end of June when, 
with the fall of beneficial showers, kharif sowings were com- 
menced. With the advent ot the monsoon about the middle 
of July the demand for rain water ceased entirely. As a 
result of copious rainfall in September the soil retained 
sufficient moisture for ploughing and sowing, and there was 
therefore little demand tor mbi paleo, except in the case of the 
lighter soils on the Betwa and Ken Canals. The demand for 
water recommenced at the end of November and continued 
until the third week in January when some showers arrived. 

It agam increased gradually and became mteuse dmung March. 

The supply of water in the rivers at this season was generally 
ample. 

The total area irrigated during the year was 2,688,574 
acres, of which 1,020,455 acres were kliaiif and 1,668,119 rabi. 

The total was 707,950 acres less than in 1920-21, this large 
decrease being partly due to the exceptionally low supplies 
in the rivers at the beginning of the year which resti’icted 
Miarif sowings, and partly to the absence of the demand for 
rabi paleo after the cessation of the monsoon and the timely 
winter sliowers in January and Eebruary which helped crops 
to matm’e without canal aid. 

* The total area not matured was 11,114 acres as against 
29,086 acres in the previous year. This area was for the most 
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part under sugarcane, which suffered much from the acute 
shortage of supplies at the beginning of the year. 

389, The estimated value of crops raised on areas iiri- 
gated from State canals u^as 2,481 lakhs as against 2,775 lakhs 
the year before, the decrea-se m rcihie coinciding with the 
decrease m the hrigated area. The percentages of Icharif and 
rabi areas irrigated during the year were 37.96 and 62.04 
respectively as compared with 42.23 and 57,77 during the 
previous year. 



CHAPTER Y.— REVENUE AND FINANCE. 


37.— Excise. 

{For details sec the annual report on the administration of 
excise for the year ending the 31st March, 1922, and the 
tables under the head “ Excise," Part IV (b) — Statistics 
(f British India.) 

390. The factors tending to reduction of consumption, 
which were referred to in last year’s report* continued in 
evidence during the year under review. The political atmos- 
phere reniainded disturbed, and one of the methods employed 
by political agitators to embarrass the Government was the 
ostracism of hquor vendors. Apart from this, genuine temper- 
ance associations continued to discourage the consumption of 
liquor ; the period was one of acute industrial depression and 
the mairiage period was for astrological reasons unpropitious : 
further, from the commencement of the period under review, 
the duty on country spirit was enhanced by no leas than 44 
per cent. As a result of all these adverse influences the 
statistics for the year show' a large decrease in the sales of 
spirit, opium and hemp drugs. The receipts for the year 
amounted only to 148.59 lakhs, a fall of 17 per cent, on last 
year's figures. Country spirit by itself more than accounts for 
this decrease as there were increases under the head of foreign 
liquor and hemp drugs, and the decrease under the head of 
opium was insignificant. 

391. The total realizable demand for the year was 164.73 
lakhs and collections amounted to 161.23 laldis, or 91.8 per 
cent, of the whole. The percentage was smaller than usual, 
owing partly to the fact that advance deposits of licence fees, 
made in the last quarter of the year, were much smaller than 
usual owing to the change to the Bengal system of licensing 
which took effect from the beginmng of the current year. 
G-reat difficulty also was experienced in the collections of 
licence fees during the whole year. In the 38 districts, settled 
under the auction system vendors quickly realized that the 
fees they had bid for the shops spelt disaster for them and the 
^opening month of the year found them clamouring for suspen- 
sion CT remission of part of their monthly instalments of fees, 
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and in some cases threatening to close 'their shops if Govern- 
ment did not come to their assistance. Considerable latitude 
had, therefore, to be allowed in the way of suspensions. 
Eemissions totalling Es. 5,33,654 were sanctioned during the 
year, most of which represented the portion of the licence fee 
instalments of the first sis months held in suspension. Of the 
outstanding balance of Efl. 8,69,679, Es. 59,469 has been 
collected and a further sum of Es. 1,10,926 has been remitted 
since the close of the year, leaving a balance of Es. 6,99,284 
still to be realized. 

392. The total receipts for country spirit fell from 112.04 
lakhs to 78.71 lakhs, this being due to the extraordinary fall in 
consumption. Eeceipts from licence fees were 27.58 lakhs as 
compared with 41.43 lakhs and from duty 49.76 lakhs as 
against 68,96 lakhs last year. From the beginning of the year 
under review the rate of duty, general to most districts, was 
raised from Es. 6-4-0 to 11 b. 9 ; ilie rate in large cities from 
Es. 7-8-0 to Es. 10; while the rate in more backward tracts 
varied from 8 annas to lls. 6-4-0 per gallon. Further enhance- 
ment of duty for the present appears to be impracticable. Too 
rapid an increase of taxation results in smuggling, illicit 
distillation and substitution of intoxicants of a more injm’ious 
type and severe fiscal action in British India may be partially 
or wholly counteracted by the more lenient policy pursued in 
adjoining Indian State territory. Instances of this have 
already occurred. 

The extraordinarily low consumption has already been 
referred to; it was 576,881 proof gallons compared .with 
1,138,030 during the previous year. The ' previous lowest 
record had been 957,718 gallons iu 1908-9, a famine year. For 
the time being it can be definitely stated a.s never before that 
consumption of country spirit is under effective fiscal control 
and any wide expansion is hardly possible till tho economic 
position changes very much for the better. 

393. From the beginning of the year the nine districts of 
Dehra Dun, Eae Bareli, Benares, Jaunpar, Mirzapur, Fyz- 
abad, Sultanpur, Partabgarh and Allahabad came under the 
contract supply system pari passa with the closing of the public 
distilleries at the first five places named above. This change 
brought the whole of the province under a uniform system of 
administration, except for limited areas remaining under the 
outstill and farming systems. The oohverflion of these areas, 
lying in the Bahraich, Kheri, Garhwal, Alraora, Gorakhpur, 
Mirzapur, Pilibhit and Gonda districts, must await the time 
when it may be possible to transport spirit to these remote ^ 
tracts. 
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394. The total number of shops under the outstill and 
farming system has been further reduced from 178 to 152, 
-u-liilc the income under this head has fallen from Es. 1,60,954 
to Es. 1,36,887. The fall is surprisingly moderate, and this 
appears to be due partly to the fact that the outstill is the 
source of a much cheaper supply than is available in distillery 
areas and partly to the fact that the temperance campaign did 
not penetrate far into the backward and remote tracts under 
this system, 

395. An increase in the total receipts from hemp drugs 
from 36.23 lakhs to 37.21 lakhs has been secured on a largely 
diminished consumption. Licence fees yielded 20.91 lakhs as 
compared with last year’.s tigurc of 'iO.Ul lakhs and duty from 
16.16 lakhs to 16.29 lakhs. The enhancements which took 
effect from the beginning of the j^ear were heavy pganja Es. 20 
to Es. 30 ; cliaras Es. 22 to Its. 30 m some di-stiicts and Es. 25 
to Es. 35 m others ; bhang Es. 12-8-0 per maund to Es. 20 per 
maund. An important change of policy was inaugurated from 
the beginning of the current year with a view to stricter 
control of the trade, 22 districts being settled under the 
contract supply system — a system similar to that pertaining to 
country spirit. 

396. Prom the beginning of the year the issue price of 
opium throughout the province was raised from Es. 45 to 
Es. 55 per seer. It has been again raised to .Es. 60 with 
effect from the beginnmg of the current year. Eeceipts from 
duty fell from 12.82 lakhs to 12.32 lakhs, while licence fees 
rose from 6.32 lalrhs to 6.67 lakhs, licence fees and duty 
combined totalling 18,99 lakhs as compared with 19;15 lakhs 
last year, an insignificant fall having regard to the adverse 
economic conditions of the year and the severe enhancement 
of taxation. Consumption fell from 39,264 to 34,464 seers and 
the number of retail shops from 1 011 to 992 

397. Licence fees of tori fell from 4 G9 lakhs to 3.36 
lakhs, the Gorakhpur and Benares divisions contributing more 
than half this amoiinl. Easterji districts account largely for the 
general decrease which is due to the turmoil in the trade caused 
by the temperance campaign during the second and third 
quarters of the tari year, In many instances owners of trees 

' gave the movement impetus by refusing the necessary permis- 
sion to tap the trees, and cases were not rare in which they 
made the sacrifice of a burnt offering of the tree itself on the 
altar of principle, The circumstances of the year were again 
nsfavourable to the tree-tax system in the Gorakhpur district ; 
it is unpopular with tree owners and requires am’endment in 
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some respects, but its failui’o as a whole has not been establieh- 
ed. 

398. The total number of licences for the sale ot foreign 
liquor was 1,079 as compared with 972 in the previous year, 
the increase of 107 bemg mainly accounted for under the head 
of temporary licences, which rose from 249 to 331. Licence 
fees increased from Es. 74,658 to Es. 95,221, this increase 
being due not to the larger number of licences but to a more 
equitable assessment of the fees. The duty on foreign spirits 
and on beer was raised considerably with effect from the 1st 
March, 1922, and chiefly on account of this enhancement 
receipts from duty on locally manufactured “ foreign ” liquor 
expanded. The sale of sophisticated spirits, whisky, brandy, 
gin and rum of local brands was consi&rably affected by fur- 
ther demobilization of troops, industrial depression, increase of 
retail prices following enhancement of duty and increasing 
competition with distilleries of other provinces and the genuine 
imported article. Generally the sale figures for the year in- 
dicate that the more expensive liquors, wino and spirit, are 
decreasing in favour, and beer, especially that of local manu- 
facture, is becoming more popular. The breweries of the 
province experienced a welcome revival of trade, especially 
those at Chakrata and Banikhet, where there was an unusually 
large number of British troops during the summer. 

399, The total number of prosecutions under the Excise 
Act fell from 1,178 to 1,116. Illicit distillation cases again 
rose from 453 to 461, a very large number of these cases, 382 
out of the whole number, being detected, as usual, in the chief 
mahm producing districts of Allahabad, Eatehpur, Partab- 
garh and Eae Bareli. There is no sign of diminution in the 
illicit traffic of cocaine, although the number of prosecutions 
fell from 70 to 66. There can be no doubt that the cocaine 
liabit exists to a serious extent in all the larger cities and 
preventive action is beset by almost insuperable difficulties, 
The districts showing the largest number of cases were Cawn- 
pore, Bareilly, Lucknow, Benares, Meerut, Saharanpur aud 
Allahabad. There was a very large fall in the number of 
convictions for drunkenness from 1,317 to 680, which is 
attributed to change of habits and the decreased spending 
power of consumers. The decrease in the number of convic- 
tions was most marked in Benai'es and Cawnj)ore. Opium 
cases fell from 356 to 263, 196 of these being smuggling cases, 
a smaller number than has been reported in any recent year. 
The decline appears to be mainly due to the policy of restric- 
tion of issues, selection of vendors and enhancement of taxTa- 
tion. 
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400. Important recommendations were made by the 
committee, referred to in last year’s report, which was appoint- 
ed by Government to advise it on the future excise policy to be 
pursued. 

These recommendations included : — 

(1) The abohtion of the auction system for disposal 
of retail licences for sale of country spirit, opium 
and hemp drugs and the substitution of a system of 
selection of vendors and a licence fee graduated on 
the actual issues made to each shop during each 
month. 
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(2) The constitution of Licensing Boards in eight large 
cities and Advisory Committees for all other muni- 
cipalities and rural areas. 

(3) A reduction in the number of existing shops and 
cancellation of the rule regarding fixation of a 
maximum and minimum scale ; the number to be 
fixed according to the actual requirements of 
consumers. 


(4) The hours of sale for all commodities to be reduced, 
except in certain cases. 

(6) The removal of all excise shops from fairs and the 
closing of liquor shops on the Holi festival. 

(6J Excise case to be tried by Magistrates other than 
Excise officers. 

(7) A reduction in the sale strength of country spirit. 

(8) Enhancement of taxation on all articles other than 

country spirit. 

(9) The age of minors to be raised from 14 to 16. 

All these recommendations have been accepted by Govern- 
ment, who have in some respects gone fiu'ther than the com- 
mittee proposed. Steps have been taken to amend the rules 
in the Excise and Opium Manuals accordingly and necessary 
amendments in the Excise Act have been drafted. The 
Amending Bill will, it is expected, be shortly placed before the 
Legislative Council, 

401. Advisory Committees met in all municipahties to Advisory 
advise regarding location of shops and to hear representations. Oomraittees, 
Many of these committees advised the closure or removal of 
liquor shops to other localities, Every endeavour was made 
to’accede to their wishes whenever they were practicable. 
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38.— Stamps. 

{For details see the annual report on the administration oj the 
Stamp Revenue jor the year ending the 3lst March, 1922, 
and the tables under the heads “ Stamps," Part IV{h]~ 
Statistics of British India.) 

402. G-ross receipts under the Stamp and Goart-feea Acts 
increased from 149.01 lakhs to 152.93 lakhs. Charges increas- 
ed from 3,86 lakhs to 3.98 lakh.s. 

403. The gi'osa income from judicial stamps increased 
from 113.29 lakhs to 118.24 lakhs. Increases occurred under 
both the heads of court-fee stamps and of stamps for copies, 

404. There was a fall in the value of non-judicial stamps 
from 85.71 lakhs to 34.69 lakhs, the fall being more than 
covered by •‘the decline under t]ie head of miscellaneous 
receipts. 

406. Prosecutions fell from 1,121 to 929. Oases of in- 
sufficiently stamped or unstamped documents rose from 3,421 
to 3,608, but the sum realized in duty and penalty fell from 
Ee. 1,69,214 to Its. 37,488. 


39.— Assessed taxes. 

{For details see the annual income-tax returns of the province 
for the year niduiij the 'Msi March, 1922, and the tables 
under the head “ Income-tax," Pari IV (h) — Statistics of 
British India.) 

406. Income-tax is the duly directly assessed tax in the 
province. The gross total of collections for the past year 
amounted to 80.37 lakLs and the net total to 84.29 lakhs. 
There were 25 ,.190 assessecs. 


40.— Provincial revenues. 

407. With the Erefonns there was inaugurated a new 
scheme of provincial finance by which a complete separation 
was effected between the finances of the Government of India 
and the Provincial Government. The sources of revenue over 
which the province has now complete independent control are ^ 
first of all the income accruing from certain provincial depart- 
ments, of which tlie most important are .Land Eevenue, Irri- 
gation, Excise, Porests and Stamps; secondly, certain taxes 
which can be imposed by the provincial Oouncil without 
further sanction, such as taxes on non-agricultural land, 
amusements and registration fees ; thirdly, the proceeds of 
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bang which may be raised by the Provincial Government in 
the open market ; and lastly, a share in the growth of revenue 
derived from income-tax, so far as that growth ia attributable 
to an increase in the amount of income assessed. 

Before, however, revenue derived from these sources is 
available for provincial purposes, the Provincial Government 
is under an obligation to make certain pajmients to the Central 
Government. It has in the first place to make a contribution 
which was fixed by the Meaton Committee on Pinancial Eela- 
tions at 240 lakbs, Secondly, all sums which had been sup- 
plied to the Provincial Government by the Government of 
India for the purpose of making advances to private persona 
and local bodies and which were still owing on the 1st April, 
1921, have been treated as an advance made to the province by 
the Government of India and must he repaid in 12 annual 
instalments with interest. Thirdlv, ns regards the capital 
expenditure on irrigation works for which provision was made 
by the Government of India, this province will now be liable 
for the whole interest on this amount, but no question of the 
return of the principal will arise unless the province' itself 
desires it Pinally, the Provincial Government ia under a statu- 
tory obligation to accumulate by annual instalments a fund to 
provide for famine insurance. The annual instalment in the 
case of the United Provinces is 39.60 lakhs. As soon as the 
fund amounts to six times this sum, that is, to 237 60 lakhs, 
further accumulation may be .suspended. 

408. Owing to the change in the financial settlement it 
is not possible to make any comparison between the figures for 
1920-21 and for 1921-22. The results for 1921-22 will there- 
fore be briefly reviewed, The year opened with a cash balance 
of Es. 88,86,733. The Budget provided for a total revenue of 
Es. 13,50,37,000 while expenditure fhargeable to revenue was 
estimated at Es. 13,73,72,914, the statutory cnuti'ibution and 
other sums due to the Central Governraenf being included in 
this estimate. It was expected that Excise would yield a 
substantial increase in revenue as a result of increased rates of 
'duty, and some improvement was also anticipated from 
Eorests. Irrigation revenue was expected to fall with a 
probable decrease in the irrigated area. 

409. Actual revenue, however, fell shorf of expectations 
by no less than Es. 89,95,327, Excise yielded 61.98 lakh's and 
EorCsts 24.57 lakhs leas than was expected. Land revenue 
fell by 10.4' lakhs, ^ There was also a decliup of 2,23 lakhs 
under the head of interest. On the other hand irrigation 
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receipts rose by -5.59 lakhs over the Iriidget figures and income 
tax receipts by 3.62 lakhs. This latter increase is, however, 
shared with the Central Government. 

410, Expenditure rose by 35.43 lakhs, but no less than 
32.99 lakhs of this represents the discount and anticipatory 
interest and other charges connected with the flotation of the 
provincial Development Loan, so that the actual excess over 
the original budget figure was only about 2.44 lakhs. There 
was a considei'able rise in expenditure as corapai’ed with the 
previous year under certain subjects in which the province was 
admittedly backward. Thus expenditure under Education 
rose from 109.93 lakhs to 152.50 lakhs, under Agiicultiire 
from 23.24 lakhs to 27.44 lakhs, and under Public Health 
from 15 23 laldi.s to 2R 65 laldis. 

r 

411, A notal)Ie feature of the year was the successful 
flotation of a loan in the open market by the Provincial Gov- 
ernment for the first time. The construction of the Sarda 
Canal which will eventually cost about 10 crores had only 
renentlv been .started ; ,snd snort from this funds were 
urgently required for general and industrial development. A 
loan was, therefore, inevitable. The loan was issued free of 
income-tax at a discount of 7; the rate of interest being 6 per 
cent,, and the period 20 years, flubscriptions nmounte'd to 
Es, 4,19,42,336, of which n-hmit hnlf was received in the prov- 
ince it.self and the rest in the Calcutta m.arket. The outlay 
during the VPfti" against the loan totalled Bs'. .58,49,044, of 
which Rs. 46,24,250 was incurred on the construction of the 
R.arda Canal 


412. The vear closed with a balance of Rs. 2,70,09,767, 
all of which, However, belongs to the Development Loan. 
No less than Rs. 9n.fl4.R55 of the loan mnnev had to 1)6 
utilized for purposes not covered by the term's of the loan. 
This overdraft was rendered necessary because the revenue 
aceouut of the year showed a deficit of Rs, 59,19,202 and 
E.s. .31,75,6.53 was temporarily taken from the loan account 
to finance the operations connected vrith the provincial 
Advance Account, Tlie nosition is thus far from satisfactorv, 
and steps have accordingly been taken during the current " 
year to curtail expenditure and increase revenue. Unfortu- 
nately the proposals of f.he Government for the enhancement 
of court-fees have been rejected by the 'Council atod of 
retrenchment will for the most part take some time to mate* 
riali2ie. ■ 
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il.'— Local revenues. 

(For details see the review of balances on the hooks of the 
Accountant-General, United Provinces, and the annual 
report on thr n'orkinci of district boards for the year 
ending the 3l5£ March, 1922.) 

413. The opening balance of exclndeil local fiind.s was 
85.53 lakhs. Receipts totalled over 209 lakh.s of rupees and 
expenditure over 218 lakhs, leaving a closing balance of 76.77 
lakhs. The finances of the district boards, which form by far 
the moat important item, have been dealt with in Chapter III 
of this report. The other principal heads are the cantonment, 
town, medical and charitable funds. The cantonment fund 
opened with a balance of 2.92 lakhs, received 15.29 lakhs, and 
expended 14.28 lakhs. The corresponding figures for the 
town and bazar funds were 3.04 lakhs, 7.08 laldis and 7 29 
lakhs. 

Medical and charitable funds started with a balance of 
Es. 76,077, received Rs. 92,662 and expended Es 73,500. 


42.— Municipal funds. 

(For details see the annual review of municipal administration 
for the year ending the 31st March, 1922.) 

414. The aggregate balance of the municipalities of the 
province at the close of the previous year was 24.5 lakhs. 
Eeceipts and expenditure during the year, including loans and 
deposits, amounted to 156.23 lakhs and 155.63 lakhs respec- 
tively, as compared with 122.06 lakhs and 127.57 lakhs in 
1920-21. The closing balance was 25.41 lakhs. 
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CEAPTEE VI.— VITAL' STATISTICS AND MEDICAL’ 
SEEVICES. 


53. — ^Details of cfliiaur-. 
iSer. under Chapter L — Details 0 } last census.) 


14.— Births and deaths, 

(For details see the annual report of the Sanitary Commis- 
sioner fo;r the year enclinrj the 31 sf Dccemhcr, 1991 and 
the tables under the head “ Vital Statistics ” Part F— 
Statistics of British India.) 

415. The total number of births registered during the 
year vvas 1,560,602 against 1,664,192 in 1920, the respective 
birth ratios being 34.39 and 35.55. Tlie average l)ivth rate 
for the previous five years was 39.40. The highest birth-rate 
was recorded in January and the lowest in June. The rate 
then rose each month until November, when there was a 
slight decline. The proportion of male to female births was 
110.68, or practically the same as in the two previous years. 
Twenty-two districts returned a birth-rate above and 26 below 
the provincial average. Tire district of Jhansi returned the 
highest birth-rate, 48 88, while TTnmirpnr, Shahiahnunnr, , 
Pilibbit, Jalaun and Moi’adabad all had rates of over 42. The 
districts returning the lowest birth rates were Debra Dun, 
Nahii Tal, Mirzapui’, (ronda and Eae "Bareli. The municipal 
birth-rates rose slightly from 40,47 to 41.63. The high'e,qt 
birth-rate was recorded in the municii)alities of Tilhar, Jale- 
sar, Konch, Multra and Rikandra Eao, whils the most con- 
spicuous of the mnnicipalities returning low^ birth-rates were 
Lakhimpnr, Mnssoorie, "Rallia, Mainpnri and GKazjpnr, In 
notified areas the rate fell from 37.40 to 34.63. 

416. The total number of recorded deaths during the 
year amounted to 1,79.5,446 as compared with 1,742,835 in ,, 
1920, the death-rate being 39.57 as compared with 37.23 in 
that year. Twenty-two "districts returned a death-rate above 
and 26 below the provincial average. The incidence of morta- 
lity was greatest in the district of Mojufiabad . which returned a 
death-rate of 71.89, Biinor came next with 58.56, fnllowe’Q 
by Pilibhit with 57.00, Bndann with 56,95 and Shahjahanpur 
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with 54.15. Among the districts .showing the lowest incid- TICS AND 
eiice of mortality, Gorakhpur with a death-rate of 21.36 gl^yicES 
occupied the first position and was followed by Muttra with “ ' __ 
26.76, Dehra Dun with 27.74 and Muzaffarnagar with 28.38. 

In municipalities the death rate rose from 43.76 to 47.68. 

It w’as highest in Bisalpur and xAmroha, which returned rates 
of 89.53 and 77.80 respectively. Mnssoorie, Bela, Lakhimpur 
and Balha returned the lowest rates. In notified areas also 
the rate rose from 35 08 to 38,60. 

Bebruary was the healthiest month of the year with a 
death-rate of 2.38. The rate then rose eadi month until June 
There wa.s a fall in July and a rise again in xkugust, which 
continued until October when the highest monthly death-rate, 

4.55, was recorded. There wuis a .slight fall in November, 
which continued in December. 

The rate of infantile mortality rose from 220.2 to 236.5, 

The decennial average of the years 1911-1920 was 232 3. A 
comparison of the figures iii detail shows that the mortality iu 
1921 was lower than that of 1911, 1918, 1919 and the previons 
decennial average 1901-1910. The large.st number of deaths 
wis lecorded under the head “ fevers ” ; tetanus and convul- 
sions were responsible for the next largest number of deaths. 

The percentage of deaths from tetanus to total infantile morta- 
lity was 21.9 as against 22.8 in the preceding year. The 
result of verification by Medical Officers of Health in the 
larger towns shows that the gi'eat majority of deaths regis- 
tered as due to tetanus were correctly so registered; on 
the otlier hand in some municipalities ihe. number of 
deaths legi.stered as due to tetanus was .su.spiciously small. 

Among districts Moradabad, Shahjahanpnr, Barrukhabad, 

Cawnpnrc and Bijnor returned the highest mortality among 
nifaut.s, and of municipalities, Dhampur, Soron, Sitapur and 
Bjfzabad. The rate in Cawnpore City w^as 580.67, and the 
other municipalities mentioned all returned rates of over 400 
The mGa.sures for the reduction of infantile mortality referred 
to in last year’s report w’ere continued during 1921. 

417. The returns of testing done by the vaccination staff Eegistra- 
show an increase of 48,249 iu the total number of births and gtatistics^^ 
deaths entries tested as compared with the preceding year. 

The percentage of omissions discovered was .63 in birth 
entries and 33 in death entries as compared with .54 and .23 
respectively in the preceding year. Local authorities tested 
387,340 entries, as compared with 447,553 in 1920, The 
decrease, which has been marked for some years past, indi- 
cate.s a regretable want of intere.st in the matter. The per- 
centags of omissions discovered by them rose both in the case 

10 
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TICS AND of births and deaths. The number of persona fined for neglect 

medical in complying with registration rules fell from 2,534 to 1,596. 

SEBVICES' 


' — 418. The year was marked by a severe outbreak of cho- 

OlKdera- lej-a, which caused 149,667 deaths against 6,952 in the pre- 
vious year. In only four years during the last 51 years has 
the death-rate from l.lii.s disease been higher. The highest 
mortality occurred in August when there were 53,872 deaths. 
The disease increased in virulence with the ailvcnt of the hot 
weather and prevailed to a greater or less extent till the end 
of the year. The highest mortality wa.s recorded in Bahraich, 
while Jalaun was quite free from the disease. The medical 
authorities were greatly handicapped in dealing with the out- 
break by a shortage of permanganate of potash, which was due 
chiefly to the fact that consignments were delayed by the coal 
strike in England. As soon as the normal supply was received 
in the middle of August the epidemic was soon brought under 
control. In the previous years cholera outbreaks had usually, 
reached their greatest intensity in the months of May and 
June, and there i.s some reason to think that a considerable 
proportion of the deaths recorded as due to cholera in the sub- 
sequent months of 1921 were due really to ps.ra1.yiihoid intro- 
duced into India by returning soldiers. The working of the 
" cholera scheme ” in the 12 Oudh districts and the Benares 
and Gorakhpur divi.siona was continued during the year. 


Small-pox mortality from amall-pox foil from 6,364 to 

1,439. The highest mortality occurred m April and the lowest 
in December. Four di,stricts (Bulanclshahr, Btawah, Pateh- 
pur and Hamiiqnir) were quite free from the disease and in ten 
others the number of deaths wa.s very small. Among towns 
Bae Bareli, Jaunpur and Tilhar returned the highest death- 
rates. 


PlagOQ. 420. Plague caused 24,009 deaths against 24,872 in, 

1920. The highest mortality was in March and the lowest in 
July. A considerable number of districts were free from the 
disease, which was ruo.st severe in Ballia, Basti, Azamgarh, 
Gbazipur and Gorakhpur. There was a considerable decrease 
in ih.e number of inoculations performed from 36,453 to 
14,906, which is said to be due to the fact that the Special 
Health Officers and some of the travelling dispensaries were 
engaged on other duties. 


FevOTS- 421. The number of deaths recorded as due to fever fell 

froui^ 1,442,376 to 1,361,920. Of this 1,071,290 have been 
classified as due to malaria, 39,049 to enteric fever, 6,322 Vj 
measles, 644 to relapsing fever, 168 to kala azar and 244,447, 
to other fevers; but these figures cannot be relied upon. 
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October was the unhealthiest month in res];ject of mortality TICS AND 
from fever, the lowest mortality being recorded in August. 

Bijnor and Moradabad returned the highest death-rates fron 

this cause among district.s, and Gorakhpur and Dehra Dun the 
lowest rates. In towns the rate varied from 61.15 in Buland- 
shahr to 2.24 in Gaura Barhaj (Gorakhpur district). Anti- 
malarial work continued to be carried on in connection with 
the Sarda Canal project. The whole of the canal line is now 
under the supervision of the Director of Malariology, Two 
dispensaries and five travelling dispensaries are working hi the 
area As a result of the activities of the malarial branch it has 
been made possible to continue labour on the canal until later 
in the summer than would have otherwise been the case. 


422. Deaths from dysentery and diarrhoea totalled 
17,301 as against 15,873 in 1920. September Returned the and_ 
highest mortality from these diseases and February the lowest. 

As usual the death-rate was highest in Garbwal followed by 
Almora, Benares, Dehra Dun and Lucknow. The lowest 
mortality was recorded in Sultanpur, Kheri and Fatebpur. 

Out of 87 towns with a population of 10,000 and upwards, two 
towns returned no deaths from these diseases and the numlier 
In twelve others did not exceed ten. 


Diseases of the respiratory organs numbered 30,317 
victims as compared with 33,198 in the preceding year. The 
largest mortality was recorded in January and the lowest in 
July. An excess in urban over rural area mortality under the 
heads “ dysentery and diarrhoea ” and “ respiratory diseases ” 
is ascribed partly to greater accuracy in registering cause 
of death and to overcrowding in towns, and partly also to the 
bad state of the roads in large cities resulting in a grave and 
increasing nuisance from dust. A comparison of the death- 
rates from these diseases in the larger towns shows that the 
rates have increased considerably in recent years and there can 
be little doubt that this is in part due to the dust nuisance 
caused by heavy motor traffic. 

423. The number of deaths from injuries rose slightly e 
from 23,143 to 23,263. Suioides, however, fell from 2,705 to 
2,361, 682 occurring among males and 1,679 among females. 

In only two towns did the number of deaths from this cause 
exceed 5. Wounds and accidents were responsible for 
15,373 deaths, and 5,222 deaths were caused by snakes and 
wild beasts. Deaths from rabies numbered 307. 

, 424. Deaths from other causes fell from 190,067 to 
187,529, causes. 
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4S.— Emigration and immigration. 

(For details see the annual report on the working in the United 
Provinces of the Assam Labour and Emigration Act of 
1801 ; the annual report on emigration from the port of 
Calcutta to British and Foreign Colonies for 1921 ; and the 
tables under the head “ Emigration,” Part V' — Statistics 
of British India.) 

425. Owing to the nbolition of indentnrecl eiuigratiou to 
tlie colonies, no labourera were dospatched from Calcutta to 
any of tlie colonics during the year under report. One 
thousand font hundred and eight returned emigrants from 
various colonies were, however, permitted, at the request of 
the Colonial authoritie.s of Biutish Ouiaiui and Fiji, to re-emi- 
grate to thoser colonies as free passengei's. Of these 272 went 
to Briti.sli Guiana and 1 ,ldfi to Fiji Most of these were 
colonial born, and together with tiieir parents and dependents 
were most anxious to return to tlie country of their origin or 
adoption, as they were unable to stand the Indian climate, or 
could not fit theuiKelves into tlie .social Btriicture of the country 
or were unable, to get employment or were destitute'. 

Forty-one Indian tailors were regi.stered for despatch to 
Bangkok Of these 39 were despatched tliere, the other two 
not embarking owing to iUnes.s. 

Tlie number of emigrants 'who returned to India from 
various colonies was 10,55fi as again.st 6,544 in 1920. The 
ascerlaiiied aggregate .savings brought liy them amounted to 
Fs. 388 per euiigraut as coiupared with Rs. 152 in the provioiiH 
year, Father more than half the total iiuml)cr of emigrants, 
however, brought back uo savings at all. 

426. Eecriiitmcnt of labourers iu accordance with the 
provision, s of Chapter IV of the As, sum Labour and Emigration 
Act VI of 1901 (as amended by Act VITI of 1915) was cariied 
on in 18 districts of the province as compared with 14 districts 
in the previous year. The total number of coolies recruited 
decreased from 1,089 to 969, this decrease being attributable 
to the good economic conditions in sonio districts which dis- 
couraged emigration. The di.strictB of Goraklijiur, Basti and 
Gonda supplied by far the' greater munber of the recruits, 
there being a considerable falling off in recruitment from 
Mirzapiir, Of the total niiniber of recruits 627 were recruited 
in the Gorakhpur district, and 475 of these were Nepalese 
subjects, No case of infringement of the rulciS was observeij. 

427. No statistics are available, 
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46 — Medical relief. 

{For details see the annual report on the administration oj 
Civil Hospitals for the year ending the Slst March, 1922, 
and the tables under the head “ Hospitals," Part V — 
Statistics of British India.) 

428. The number of dispensaries increased during the 
year from 661 to 662, seTen new institutions being opened and 
six closed; of the latter one was a canal dispensary, one a 
private aided dispensary, two private non-aided dispensaric.? 
and two railway dispensaries. The number of patients treated 
at the state public local fund and private aided dispensaries 
fell from 5,788,931 to 5,718,724. The decrease is common to 
all classes of dispensaries and does not appear to have any 
special significance, in view of the fact that the number of 
patients treated in the previous year w’as unusually large. The 
number in 1919, whicli exceeded that of previous years, was 
only 5,380,877 In-door attendance fell from 66,431 to 65,832 
and out-door altendanoe from 5,284,172 to 5,225,962. It 
should be noted, however, that as regards dispensaries for 
women the iu-door attendance increased from 18,630 to 18,870. 
The number of Irai'elhiig dispensaries increased from 110 to 
111 due to the opening of a new i’orest travelling dispensary 
at Khei'i. The attendance at these dispensaries fell from 
988,673 to 920,430. 

429. The total income of the hospitals and dispensaries 
rose from 24.20 lakhs to 25.51 lakhs, and the total expenditure 
from 22.47 lakhs to 24.46 lakhs. Local Fund contributions 
rose from 11.05 lakhs to 12.56 lakhs whila municipal funds 
contributions fell from 1.54 lakhs to 1.15 lakhs. Sub.scriptions 
from Jiuropeaus increased from Es. 27,982 to Es. 42,183, ivhilo 
subscriptions from Indians fell from Es. 1,11,799 to 
Es. 1,09,090. Expenditure on European medicines rose from 
3.20 lakhs to 3.89 lakhs, and that on bazar medicmes fell from 
Es. 37,937 to Es. 36,078. Diet charges increased from 
Es. 1,63,186 to Es. 1,67,445. The invested capital at the 
close of the year was Es. 16,83,213 against an opening balance 
of Es. 16,93,322. 

430. The number of students at the Xing George’s 
Medical College, Lucknow, at the close of the year was 174 
against 155 in 1920. Of this number 163 were residents of the 
hostel, the remaining living ivith their families in the city. 
In the University Examination, out of 44 students 29 passed 
the first M.B. , B. S examination, and of the 24 who appeared 
for the final M, B., B. S. examination 14 passed : 8 of the 
Fjemaining 10 who failed appeared for, and were successful at, 
the supplementary examination. In the final M. B. , B. S. 
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examination 20 appeared and 11 passed, and of the nine -who 
failed, four appeared for and passed the supplementary exami- 
nation. 


Prom the 1st March, 1921, the College and Hospital 
together -with the hostels were transferred to the Lucknow 
University. 

The number of students on the rolls of the Agra Medical 
College -was G14 against 532 in the previous year. The number 
of military students increased from 313 to 394, while the 
number of civil students remained stationary at 200. The 
number of students who passed out was 194 against 92 in 1920. 
In the Women’s Medical School the number of students fell 
from 65 to 60, the number of new admissions decreasing from 
20 to 15. Of the 12 students who appeared for the final 
qualifying examination 'seven passed. 


47 Sanitation. 


Municipa- 
llties . 


(For details see the annual report of the Director of Public 
Health for the year ending the 31st December, 1921, the ' 
annual report of the Superintending Engineer for the year 
ending 31st March, 1922, and the tables under the head 
“Area, population, and public health,” Part V — Statistics 
of British India.) 

431. The amount spent by municipal boards on water- 
supply, drainage and conservancy rose from 37.64 lakhs to 
43.74 lakhs and the percentage of the expenditure on their 
income from 33 to 39 per cent. The amount spent on original 
sanitary works under the supervision of the Superintending 
Engineer, Public Health department, rose from 9.40 lakhs to 
27.05 lakJis, and the total exponditia-e from 19.83 lakhs to 
41.61 lakhs. Little new work was undertaken during the 
year, but several schemes already in progress were completed, 
as for instance the work on the western intercepting sewer at 
Lucknow and several minor sewerage pi-ojecta there. The 
Lucknow Water-supply Ee-organization scheme is the largest 
project now in hand. Excellent progress was made with the 
Naini Tal Hydro-Electric Supply scheme which has been com- 
pleted since the close of the year. 

The report of the Superintending Engineer, Public Health 
department, is very largely an indictment of municipal boards 
for their management of their water-supply. In the words of 
his report ‘ ‘ the outstanding features of municipal supplies are 
the failures of the boards to exercise control over their distribu- 
tion and check w^astei to adjust taxation to meet added running 
charges and the starving of works as regards funds for repair^ 
and improvements.” He also points out that they are at fault 
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in their management of their drainage systems ; ‘ ‘ where 
sewers exist the number of house connections is surprisingly 
small. The public iu the large towns have not commenced 
to realize the benefits of a water-borne system of sewerage 
Extensive use is made of pail depots to save cartage of night- 
soil, and many instances have come to light where pail depots 
and even manholes are used to dispose of street sweepings or 
rubbish. This practice is persisted in, in some cases, although 
frequent blockage of sewers takes place and even though it 
entails great expense and inconvenience in cleaning sewers. ’ ' 

432. The Magh Mela at Allahabad which was held from 
the 13th January to 22nd February passed off without the 
appearance of any epidemic disease. The Adh Kumbh fair at 
Hardwar lasted from the Ist to 15th April. Although cholera 
was prevalent elsewhere in an epidemic form, only sporadic 
cases occurred at this fair, 37 in all, of which l3 proved fatal. 
Eleven cases of cholera occurred at the Sawan Jhula fair at 
Ajodhya, five ending fatally. At several other fairs there 
were a few oases of Cholera and influenza and one of small- 
pox. The Dadri fair at Ballia, the Batesar fair, the Garh- 
muktesar fair and the Tigri fair all passed off without the 
occurrence of any infectious disease. 

433. The Board of Public Health gave administrative 
approval to sanitary projects estimated to cost 125.93 lakhs and 
sanctioned gi-ants amounting to Ea. 6,84,996 against 
Es. 5,70,508 in 1920, Grants ag^-egating Es. 4,24,783 were 
also given by G-overnment for the improvement of sanitation. 

434. The designation of the Sanitary Engineer was 
changed by Government during the year to Superintending 
Engineer, Public -Health deparknent. 

' Work was again considerably hindered by delay on the 
part of the I'ailvvays in delivering materials. Tlie strike on the 
East Indian Eailway practically brought work to a standstill. 

Municipal boards generally show little disposition to 
recognize the necessity of employing competent engineer staff. 
A tendency has been noticed recently on the part of some 
boards to encourage private enterprise in the matter of electri- 
city supply 


48.— Yaccination. 

(For details see the annual report on vaccination for the year 
ending the 31st Mareli, 1922, and the tables under the 
head “ Vaccination,” Part V — Statistics of British India.) 

435. The number of assistant superintendents of 
•Amccination remained the same as in the previous year, namely, 
49, but the number of vaccinators fell from 920 to 915 ; expen- 
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dilure rose by Ea. 1,17,855. This increase is due partly to the 
employment of senior officers as Assistant Directors of Public 
Health and partly to the general increase m the pay of the 
staff. 

436. There was a decrease in the number oi vaccination 
operations performed from 1,356,981 to 1,219,989. Of these 
1,155,705 were primary and 64,284 re-vaccinations. The 
number and percentage of succeesful primary operations were 
respectively 1,106,079 and 96.82 as agiuust-J ,207,457 and 
97.14 in the previous year. In the case of re-vaccinations they 
were 41,122 and 70.23 as compared with 65,012 and 71.34 
respectively. The general decrease for the year is attributed 
mainly to the spirit of non-co-operation and ignorance of the 
benefits of vaccination amongst the people, wliich obstructed 
work in many districts. It is also accoimied for, m part, by 
the prevalenc'e of cholera, malaria and plague, and by illness 
luid slackness of vaccinators in some districts. 

There was a further increase of ono anna and ten pies in 
the average cost of each succes.sfnl case of vaccination, from 
annas three and pies four to annas five and pies two, This 
increase is due to the general rise in expenditure and to the 
.smaller number of operations performed. 

437. 'Work at the provincial Bovine Lymiih Ddpot, 
Patwa Dangar, continued satisfactorily and was carried on at 
a profit, although 80 per cent, of the lymph was still sold at 
pre-war prices. No difficulty was experienced in obtaining 
the re(pusite number of calves. There was a slight decrease 
ill the quantity of lymph issued, but notwith, standing that the 
income rose from Es. 37,144 to Rs. 39,169, while expenditure 
declined from Es. 39,217 to Es. 33,259. All municipalities 
and nearly all notified areas and a, large number of district 
boards were supplied with lymph oii payment. There was a 
decrease in the demand for lymph from the military authori- 
ties, The satisfactory financial results are due, in the main, 
to an increase in the price of lymph issued in capillary tubes 
and to a decrease in the price,s of calves and of food grains. 
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59 General systejn of public iustmction. 

438. The bead of the Education department i.s the Direc- 
tor of Public Instruction, who is assisted bj' a Deputy Director 
and an Assistant Director of Public Instruction. » Immediately 
under him are, for boys’schools, the Inspectors and Assistant 
Inspectors, and for Girls’ Schools, the Chief Inspectress, the 
’ Inspectress of training institutions for women teachers, and 
Clircle Inspectresses. There are at present ten Inspectors of 
Schools, ten Assistant Inspectors and two special Inspectors 
of Sanslcrit Pathshalas and Arabic Madrasas. With the crea- 
tion of an inspectorate for the Jhansi diyision in 1017, each 
Divisional Inspector is now placed over each of the ten revenue 
divisions, the Inspector of Kumaun division being also charged 
with the duty of inspecting the European schools throughout 
the provinces. The Inspector of Schools, Jhansi division, is 
also ihe Inspector of Miiliaramadan Schools, United Provinces. 

Tlie Inspectors have administrative control of all Govern- 
ment schools for general education in their divisions and 
inspect and report upon all recognized State, aided and unaided 
Englisli schools and visit such unrecognized English schools as 
apply for recognition In the course of their cold whether 
loiu'.s they are required to inspect such Vernacular Aliddle and 
Primary schools as they can conveniently reach. They are in 
general control of all schools for general education within their 
divisions. 

The Assistant Inspectors assist the Inspectors in the ad- 
ministration and inspection of schools of their respective 
divisions, but have vernacular education as their special prov- 
ince subject to the general supervision of the Inspector, 
Con.sequent on the abolition of the post of Inspector of Normal 
schools and training classes for Vernacular School masters in 
1917, the Divisional Inspectors inspect and report upon the 
^formal schools in their respective divisions. The training 
classes are inspected by the Assistant Inspectors, 
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The Inspectors also visit such of the training classes as 
they can conveniently visit. The Vernacular Teachers’ Certi- 
ficate and the Primary Teachers’ Certificate Examinations are 
conducted by the Eegistrar, Departmental Examinations. 

The Inspectors of Sanskrit Pathshalas and Arabic 
Madrasas periodically visit the Pathshalas and Madrasas res- 
pectively in their charge. The former acts under the direc- 
tion of the Superintendent of Sanskrit studies. The latter acts 
as the Eegistrar of Departmental Oriental Examinations also. 
The duties of the Inspector of Muhammadan Schools are to 
stimulate and assist in organizing Muhammadan educational 
effort throughout the province. In each division there is a 
special Deputy Inspector of Muhammadan Schools, who is 
under the orders of the Divisional Inspector and whose duty is 
to inspect andradvise on maktabs and other schools for Muham- 
madans. 


The Chief Inspectress is in general charge of education 
for Indian girls throughout the province. She is in general 
control of all State scliools for Indian girls, and specially res- 
ponsible for the Government Eormal schools for mistrespes at 
Lucknow and Bareilly. As far as possible she sees annually 
something of the work done in each division and herself 
periodically inspects the more im[)ortant schools in large towns. 
The duties of the Inspectress of training institutions for women 
teachers are to inspect the training institutions for women 
teachers in the province and to supervise the train mg of women 
teachers at the Allahabad Training College. She is also the 
Eegistrar of the departmental examinations fur girls. 

Eor the purposes of female education the provinces are 
divided into nine circles. .The first circle comprises Aligarh, 
Moradabad, Bijnor and Garhwal; the second Meerut, 
Mnzaffarnagar, Saharanpur, Bulandshahr and Debra Dun, the 
thh'd Agra, Muttra, Earrukhabad and Mainpuri ; the fourth 
Shahjahanpur, Budaun, Etah and llardoi ; the lil'ili Bareilly, 
Naini Tal, Almora, Khcri and Eilibhit; the .sixth Cawnpoi’e, 
Etawah, Jhansi, Eatelipur, Banda, Orai and Hamirpnr; the 
seventh Allahabad, Partahgarh, Hultanpur, 4^'^® 

Bareli, Benares and Mii’zapur; the eighth Lucknow, Barn 
Banki, Gonda, Bahraich, Unao and Sitapnr; the ninth 
Gorakhpur, Ballia, Jaimpiir, Azamgiirh, Ea.sti and Ghazijiur. 
The Inspectresses who work under the orders of the Chief 
Inspectress administer the Government Model' schools in their 
circles, and not only inspect existing schools for Indian girls, 
both English and "Vernacular, but do' all' they can to promote 
the education, of girls in their respective 'circles. 


t' 


i 
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Anglo- Vernacular education is the special province of the 

department of Public Instruction. Save where local circum- 
stances make it unnecessary, there is a Government High 
school in every district which sets the standard in secondary 
education. Other Anglo-Yernacular schools are maintained 
by private bodies with or without aid from Government. Some 
Anglo-Vernacular schools at a few places are also maintained 
by district and municipal boards with the special sanction of 
Government. 

Vernacular education, secondary and primary, with the 
exception of Government Normal and practising schools and 
municipal schools, is the special provinces of the district hoards, 
who are responsible for supplying the educational needs of the 
district by maintaining or aiding as many schools as their 
resources permit. „ 

The boards allocate the schools, establish and maintain 
boarding houses, appoint teachers in accordance with certain 
. rules as to qualifications, regulate*^ scholarships and hold all 
endowments. The Deputy Inspectors, assisted in all districts 
by Sub-Deputy Inspectors, and numbering 48 and 195 res- 
pectively, are the educational officers of the districts, The 
control of this service rests with the Director of Public Instruc- 
tion. The duties of Inspectors and Assistant Inspectors in 
regard to vernacular education include giving advice, seeing 
that standing Government orders are complied with, and 
scrutinizing the boards’ budgets and programmes of expansion 
and educational project.^. 

In purely tutorial matters the orders of the Director of 
Public Instruction are final and a reference to the departmental 
authorities is required before any vernacular final school is 
opened or closed. 

439. The course of instraction in Primary Vernacular gj 

schools comprises lessons in : — instruction 

I,— Language (Urdu or Hindi). 

II. — Arithmetic. 

HI. — Geography. 

IV. — Drawing (optional). 

V.' — Object lessons. 

VI. — Physical exercises. 

And in Vernacular Pinal schools, also, lessons in : — 

I.— History, 

II. — Geometry. 

^ III. — Second Vernacular (optional), 

rV. — English (optional). 
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At the end of the elementary stage of instruction an upper 
primary examination is held annually between the months of 
April and May. The final examination for Secondary Verna- 
cular schools is the Vernacular Final Examination which is 
held annually in March. 

English 440. In English schools annual promotion examinations 

Schools class to class are held under the superintendence of the 

head master. There are only two public departmental examina- 
tions. The first is the High Bchool Scholarship examination, 
appearance at which is not compulsory, held at the end of the 
upper middle stage for tho award of Clovermnent .scholarships 
to deserving scholars. The subjects included in the course of 
instruction are as follows : — 

1. English. 

2. Mathematics (Arithmetic, Algebra and Geometry). 

d. (a) History. 

(h) Geography (General and Physical). 

4. Vernacular (Urdu or Hindi). 

5. Nature Study and Science knowledge. 

6. One of the following subjects : — 

(i) A classical language (Persian, Arabic or 

. Sanskrit) . 

(ii) Drawing. 

(iii) Manual Training, and 

(iv) Science. 

7. Drill. 

The second examination is the School Leaving Certificate 
examination held at the end of the high stn-ge and conducted 
by the Begistrar of Departmental Examinations ; it is recogniz- 
ed by the Universities established by law in the j)rovinces as 
equivalent to their Matriculation or an equivaleiit examination 
for qualifying for admission to those Universitie.s. 

Tlie coni'ses of instruction are as follows ■ — 

I. — Compulsory subjects ; — 

.1. English. 

2. Mathematics, including — 

Arithmetic. 

Algebra. 

Geometry. 

Mensuration. 

3. (a) History of India, including an outline of 

the present system of administration of 
India. 

(h) General Geography. 

4. The Vernacular of the candidate. 
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II. — One of the followiDg optional subjects . — — . 

(1) One of the following classical language.^ — 

Sanskrit, Arabic, Persian and Latin. 

(2) Commerce. 

(3) Science (Physics and Chemistry). 

(4) A further course in Mathematics, including 

Mechanics and Trigonometry. 

(5) Agricultural Botany. 

(6) Drawing. 

(7) Manual Training. 

(8) A modern European language. 

(9) Domestic Science. 

Besides the written examination there is an oral examination 
in English and a modern European language and a practical 
examination in Science, Commerce, Manual Teaming, Agri- 
cultural Botany and Eurtlier Mathematics. 

In tliese examinations, which are held at the schools, the 
records of the work done both by teachers and .scholars are 
inspected. 

Some schools also prepare for the Matriculation examina- 
tion of the Allahabad University which consists of the follow- 
ing courses : — 

(1) English. 

(2) Mathematics. 

(3) History and Geography. 

(4) One or two of the following : — 

(a) A. classical language. 

(5) An additional classical language. 

(c) Physics and Chemistry. 

And if only one subject is taken under (41, then one of the 
following subjects . — 

(d) An Indian vernacular, 

(b) A modern European language, and 
('cl Drawing. 

441. Under the Intermediate Education Act of 1921 a Board of 
Board of High Schools and Intermediate Education has been High 
established to take the place of the Allahabad University in 
regulating and supervising the system of High Schools and diate 
Intermediate Education in the United Provinces and to pres- Education- 
cribe courses for English Middle classes. The Board is to 
consist of some 33 members with the Dhector of Public 
Insti'.iction as its c.t officio Cbairmaii It is to have its oivii 
flffiee, which will be put under the charge of a Secretary to be 
appointed by the Minister of Education, 
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442. University education as described in the annual 
calendar of the Allahabad University is given either in Govern- 
ment Colleges at Allahabad and Benares or in aided and un- 
aided Colleges named in the calendar. 

A scheme for the re-organization of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity is, however, now coming into operation. The reorganized 
University will have an " exteninl ” and " internal ” side; 
the latter will he on the lines of a iinita.ry teaching and re.si- 
dential University, Secondary education ivill no longer 
remain the concern of the University. 

443. For Indian girls the following institutions are 
provided . — 

(1) The Isabella Thobiirn College, Lucknow, maintain- 
ed by the M. E. Missionary Society and aided by 
Government, prepares for the degree of the Allah- 
abad University. 

(2) Anglo-Vernacular secondary education is imparted in 

96 aided and one unaided schools. There is also - 
one Government institution of this kind, viz,, the 
Government High school for Indian girls, Luck- 
now, and a Middle school maintained by the Luck- 
now municipal board. 

(3) Vernacular secondary education is given in the 
Middle schools attached to the Government Normal 
schools at Lucknow and Bareilly, in 33 Model 
Girls’ schools, in 18 schools maintained by district 
boards and in 25 aided and one unaided schools. 

Cl) Primary Vernacular education is given in 31 Model 
Girls’ schools maintained by the State, and in 1,295 
Girls’ schools maintained or aided by district 
boards. The High schools prepare for the School 
Tieaving Corlifictate examination of the department 
or the Matriculation examination of the Allahabad 
University. The English Model schools prepare 
for the Anglo- Vernacular Middle examination. 
The Vernacular Middle schools prepare for the 
Vernacular Final examination. 

444. The education of European and Anglo-Indians is 
governed by the Code of Regulations for European schools. 
There is no State institution for such children. University 
education up to the degree standard can be obtained at any of 
the^ Colleges affiliated to the Allahabad University, among 
which is one for women only up to the degree standard. ' 

There are 28 High schools, 12 Middle schools and IS- 
Primary schools. The Pinal examination for the High 
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schools is the Cambridge Senior Local examination, which is 
accepted for purposes of admission to the University. 

445. Aided Colleges and schools are established by private 
persons and bodies, such as Missionary Societies, and receive 
maintenance grants from Government under certain condi- 
tions. The amount of the grants is regulated by (1) the grade 
of the institution, (2) the tutorial expenditure, and (3) the 
average number of pupils under instruction. Special grants 
are also given for building and equipment. The grants made 
for buildings and maintenance are conditional upon the atten- 
dance and proficiency of the scholars, the qualifications of the 
teachers and the state of the schools. 

44G. Technical and industrial education is controlled by 
the Director of Industries. The Thomason College, Eoorkee, 
affords instruction in surveying, architecture, civil, mechani- 
cal and electrical engineering. 

, 447. There are three Training Colleges for English 

teachers. One, which is at Allahabad, prepares graduates for 
the degree of Tiicentiate of Teaching of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity, Tlie other tu'O, at Lucknow and Agi'a, prepare under- 
graduates for the departmental Anglo-Vernacular Teacher.?’ 
Certificate examination. Eor training vernacular teachers 
there are seven Normal schools at Almora, Agra, Allahabad. 
Bareilly, Lucknow, Fyxabad and Goraklipiur, which prepare 
for the departmental Vernacular Teachers’ Certificate exami- 
nation. These serve the needs primarily of secondary verna- 
cular schools. For training teachers for Primary schools there 
are 432 district training cla.sses maintained by district and 
municipal boards. 

For the training of mistresses in European schools there 
are two training classes, attached to All Saints’ College, Naini 
Tal, and Woodstock College, Mussoorie, which receive Govern- 
ment aid. For the training of mistresses in Indian schools 
there are the Government Normal schools at Lucknow and 
Bareilly, 18 training classes attached to aided and unaided 
secondary schools and seven training classes attached to certain 
Model schools. A departmental courfie of instruction has been 
drawn up for each type of training institution. 

448. There is a Eeformatory school at Chunar, which is 
under the immediate control of a Committee of visitors and the 
general control of the Director of Public Instruction. The 
rules governing the institution are detailed in the Educational 
Cbde, 
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449. The Board of Education was' established in Novem- 
ber, 1914, with a view to advising the Local G-overnment and 
the Education department in matters of general principle 
which are not within the purview of the University. It 
consists of eleven members including the Director of Public 
Instruction as its ex ojfioio Chairman. The Assistant Director 
is the Secretary of the Board. 


50 — Education, 

(For details see the General Report on Public Instruction for 
the quinquennium ending the. 31st March, 1922.) 

450. The report on public iimtruction i.'^.siied this year is 
a review of tlie progress made during Ihc past five years, and 
attention is not therefore concentnitod in it in particular on 
tlie cveiit.s of the past year, Generally speaking work con- 
tinued in 1921-22 on the lines iiuliciiled in last year’s report, ' 
steps lieing taken to put into e'Eaet the decision, s })rcvioualy 
arrived at in regard to the Universities and also in regard to 
intermediate education. University work will be referred to 
elsewhere, but as regards intermediate education it may bo 
noted, here that during the year intermediate classes were 
added to the Government High Schools at Pyzabad, Alinora 
and Jhansi and the Lucknow Christian College was converted 
into an Intermediate College. Preparations were also made 
for opening intermediate classes at other Oovennnent 
institution, s. The Intermediate Colleges during tlio year 
were under the dual control of the Universities and the 
department of Public Instruction. This, however, was 
merely a temporary arrangement, and since, the close of the 
year the Board of High School and Intermediate Education, 
lepresenting all educational activities in the province, has been 
formed with statutory powers to prescribe the curricula of 
English Middle schools. High schools and Tiitennediate 
Colleges, to conduct examination.s at the end of the high .school 
and iiiteiniediate stages and to grant recognition to iiistitution.s 
preparing candidates for tliese examination.s. 


_ In the sphere of primary education there was some falling 
off in the number of scholars notwithstanding an increase in 
the number of schools. This is generally attributed to non- 
co-operation, malaria, rise in prices and wages and diversion of 
funds provided for expansion towards meeting the cost of in- 
creasing the pay of teachers. It would also appear that during 
the first two years of expansion, that is to say in 1919-20, and 
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1920-21, there was an indiscriminate enrolment which has been 
followed by a natural deflation as the enthusiasm of the autho- 
rities has waned and the inspecting officers have found time 
to check registers more closely. 

451. The total of all classes of institutions increased 
during the year from 21,268 to 21,566. There was an increase 

in the number of public institutions from 18,158 to 18,556, scholars 
and a fall in the number of private institutions from 3,110 to 
3,011. The number of scholars attending public institutions 
fell, however, from 981,744 to 965,059, while there was a 
decline also in private institutions from 66,017 to 64,506. 

452. The total expenditure on education from all sources Expendi- 
increased from 241.59 lakhs to 298.13 lakhs During the last *’^^6. 
five years the percentage of the total home l)y provincial 
revenues has risen from 32,5 to 62.3, that borne by local funds 

has fallen from 26.2 to 11.7, and that borne by municipal 
funds from 3.7 to 2.9. The increase in the percentage borne 
by provincial revenues is chiefly due to the cost of expansion 
of primary education and to the assistance given to tlie 
Universities, 

453. Tliere are now four Universities in the United Universi- 
Provinces, the Allahabad University, the Benares Hindu Uni- 
versity, the Tmeknow University and the Aligarh Muslim Uni- 
versity. These are all unitary teaching Universities, except 

that as regards the Allahabad TInivcr.sity, in addition to the 
' unitary leaching and residential University within the city of 
Allahabad, there will be an external .side to deal with the 
Colleges out, side Allahabad now affiliated lo the University, 

These College.s -mil bn treated a.s assoeinted Colleges. 
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, 451. The following table shows the examination results 
of all the Universities during 1921-22 : — 

Gomparative table of results in — ■ 
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Secondery 465. The ninnlier of secondary schools for Indian boys 

education. increased from 631 in 1937 to '798 in 1921-22. English 

High schools have increased by 41 ; English Middle schools 
have decreased by 8, and Vernacular Middle schools have 
increased by 134. Tho increase in the number of English 
High schools has resulted in an inoroase of only 1,147 pripils, 
while the decrease in the number of English Middle schools 
has resulted in the loss of 4.291 pupils. The chief cause of 
this decline appears to be the enononiic depression consequent 
on the War. As regards Vernacular Middle schools , the total 
enrolment in 1921-22 stands at 43,074 as against 32,273 in 
1916-17. There was a considerable advance in tho years 1919- 
20 and 3.920-21, but a much smaller advance in 1921-22. 
Expenditure on English .schools for Indian hoys has increased 
during the quinquennium from 23.59 lakhs to 39.16 lakhs, and 
on Vernacular Middle schools from 5 lakhs to 12 lakhs. 

The number of entrants for the School Leaving Certificate 
has steadily increased from 2,655 in 1916-17 to 5,294 in 1921- 
22, while the entrants for the Matriculation examination have 
decreased from 2,454 to 868 in the same period. The percent- 
age of passes in the School Leaving Certificate Examination i's 
generally slightly below 60 per cent, and of the Matriculation 
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ju8t under 40 per ceni The low percentage is due to lenient 
promotion and linsMlful tuition in the lower classes. 

Progress with 'building schemes has been considerably 
hampered of late by financial stringency and other difficulties. 
Many new schools have, neverthless, been erected. Also the 
number of hostels attached to Ifnglish schools has increased 
considerably. Most of the G-overnment schools have built 
satisfactory hostel accommodation and the more prosperous of 
the aided schools have followed suit. Hostel libraries have 
been established and indoor games provided. In some divi- 
sions the supply is said to be in excess of the demand, the boys 
preferring to live ontside. Hostel, enrolment depends very 
largely on the personality of the hostel superintendent. 

466. Although the number of Primary schools increased 
during the year from 1,6,094 to 15,491 and, the number of 
teachers from 28,916 to 29,189, there was a decrease in the 
number of scholars from 80.6,150 -to 787,507 The deoline in 
enrolment, as already mentioned-, is generally attributed to 
non-co-operation, malaria,, rise in prices and wages and diver- 
sion of the funds provided for expansion towards meeting the 
cost of increasing the pav of teachers; also to the indiscri- 
minate enrolment during 191 9-20 and 1920-21 which lias been 
followed by a natural deflation as the entbusiasm of the 
authorities htua waned and the inspecting ofiicers have foun’d 
time to cKeclc register.s more closely. Several officers attribute 
the entire falling off in their districts to the an-est of expansion 
and the excision of spurious entries from school registers'. 

Expenditnre on primary education increased during th'e 
vear from 47,45 lalriis to ‘62 66 lakhs. The amount contributed 
fi'om disti'ict board funds has decreased in the last five vears 
from 19.81 lakhs' to 13.30 lakhs, but this is cbieflv due to the 
fact that prior to 1917-18 district boards were in the habit of 
showing certain grant, s towards education from Government 'as 
expenditure from their own revenues. In the same period 
expenditure from municipal funds has grown from 2 70 lakhs 
to 3.91 lakhs, Expenditure from fees has increased very 
sjightlv, so that hy ffir the, oreater portion of the increased cost 
Has fallen upon pro'vincial finances. 

There Has been a large increase during the quinquennium 
in tKe number of trained teachers. In 1917 of a total of 22,241 
feachers in Primary bcHooIb, only 9,622 or 43 per cent, were 
trained ; in 1922 out’ of 29,189 teachers, 16,683 or 57 per cent 
are trained. The increase has taken place chiefly in district 
board schools, where the percentage has risen from 48 to 66; 
^in mnnlcipe.1 board schools it has only rispn from 40 to 43. 

457. The training institutions of the province m 0 ,y b<l 
classified in two main groups; those that train teachers for 
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English schools and those that train them for Vernacular 
schools. The first group ia sub-divided into Training Colleges 
for graduates and undergraduates and the second group into 
normal schools and training classes. The Colleges for graduates 
are situated at Allahabad and Benares and Training Colleges 
for undergraduates at Agra and Lucknow. The Normal school 
trains teachers for the Vernacular Middle schools, for training 
classes and for headmastershipa in primary schools. The 
training class provides the ordinary training for Primary school 
teachers. In 1916-17 there was only one College for graduates 
and one for undergraduates ; six Normal schools and 267 train- 
ing classes. In 1921-22 there were two Colleges for 
graduates and two for undergraduates, seven Normals and 433 
training classes. During the quinquennium the percentage of 
trained teachers in English schools has increased from 20.3 to 
28.3; while in«- Middle Vernacular schools there has been a 
slight decline from 86 to 84.6. In Primary .schools as already 
noted the percentage has risen from 42.8 to 57. The total 
expenditure on all training institutions has risen during these 
five years from 3.50 lakhs to 10.60 lakhs. 

The new College for graduates opened diiiing the quin- 
quennium is the Benares University Training College. It was 
started in 1918, The new College for undergraduates is the 
Government Training College at Agra which was opened in 
1920, The new Normal school is at Eyzabad, One more 
Normal school has Iieen opened at Jhansi during the current 
year. At the beginning of the quinquennium there wa.s an 
alaimiug preponderance of untrained teachers in Primary 
.schools that called for an increa,se in training facilitie.s. In 
drawing up the scheme for the expansion of primary education 
provision was made, tliei-efore, for opening sufficient temporary 
training classes to m.ake up the existing deficiency and to staff 
now schools with trained teacher’s. It w.as as.sumed that after 
three years the district boards would be in a position to reduce 
the number of training clas.se, s to the minimum required to 
provide again.sL normal wastage and expansion. The scheme 
has been carried through as successfully as could be expected, 
considering the difficulties of finding .schools with suitable 
accommodation and of supplying emergency staffs at short 
notice. The boards arc now able to reduce the number of 
ti’aiiiing classes after having trained all the teachers that they 
required. 

The number of classes for training women teachers haa 
risen during the quinquennium from 22 to 29, but there has 
been a decreasei in the. number of students from 186 to 161. 

468. The chief feature of tlie year as regards tcchnicaU 
education was the laying of the foundation stone of the 
Technological Institute at Cawnpore on 26th November, 
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1921, by His Excellency the Governor. It has been decided 
that the Institute shall provide training for students as — 

(1) research chemists in general applied chemistry ; 

(2) technical chemists in oil extraction and refining ; 

(3) technical leather chemists ; 

(4) technical chemists for bleaching, dyeing and finish- 

ing textiles. 

The course laid down is one of three years. The first batch 
of six students was sent to Cawnpore in the beginning of 1922 
after being given some preliminary training in mechanical 
engineering at the Government Technical school, Lucknow. 
Temporary laboratory and office accommodation has for the 
present been provided for the Institute pending the erection of 
permanent buildings 

The proposal to rebuild and extend the present Technical 
school at Tjuckuoiv into a school for mechanical and electrical 
engineers has not yet mateiialized Tjack of funds at present 
bar,s the way and there are still various points in connection 
with the proposal to settle. They have been referred to u 
committee on which the TTniversity of Lucknow is repre- 
sented. 

There has been some decline in the enrolment of day 
classes at the 'rechnical school at Gorakhpur and a. very slight 
increase in the enrolment of evening classes. T'he em'olraelit 
of the Technical school, Jhansi, on the oilier hand, has in- 
creased considerably, having risen from 59 in 1919-20 to 98 in 
1921-22 The ficlioul of Arts and Crafts, .Lucknow, continues 
to do good work, though its work is carried on under some dif6- 
culties. Under the existing conditions it is cxiremely difficult 
to popularize the special type of education I hat is imparted in 
this school. There is not much market for the artistic attain- 
ments acquired by the pupils and despite assistance in the form 
of stipends few students are ready to take the full course. 
Ma'ny drift away to become drawing masters, while others 
adopt trades or professions for which the education they have 
received at the school is no preparation. On the other hand 
there, can be no doubt that the school is making its influence 
felt throughout the province, and it has been responsible for 
the dissemination of thousands of improved designs. 

The weaving schools of the province are of four kinds 

(]) the Government Central Weaving Institute, 
Benares ; 

(2) large district weaving schools situated at certain 
headquarters ; 
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TIOT. weaving schools in less important 

centres ; and 

(4) pej'ipatetic 'weaving schools-. 

The question of the future organization of weaving schools has 
lately engaged the attention of Government and a committee 
was appointed to make proposals foi’ the future of these insti- 
tutions with special reference to the feasibility of introducing 
co-operative methods for tlie benelit of the weavers. 

Other Technical schools which should be mentioned are 
■ the Allahabad Carpentry School, which continues to make 
good progi’ess and is now one of the most popular technical 
matitiitious in the pi'ovince ; the School of Dyeing and Print- 
ing, Oawnpore, wliich trains foremen, dyers and artisans, and 
has attained to a considerable rcpiitatiou, being one of the 
centres for the City and Guilds examinations ; and the Govern- 
ment Leather Y/orkiug Schools at Cawnpore and Meerut which 
are now well established institutions. 

Female 459. The number of institutions of all kinds for Indian 

education gjj,jg increased from 1,626 in 1910-17 to 1,6'Jl in 1921-22, 
and the enrolment has increased in the same ]ieriod from 
49,965 to 60,711. The preponderance of those reading in 
lower primary classes is still enormous, but it Ims Ikkui reduced 
from per cent, of the total ciirohnent in 1010-17 to 92 per 
cent, in 1921-22. The total expenditure of all kinds of 
educational institutions for Indian girls and women lias in- 
creased by 88 per cent, from 6.84 lakhs to 11,0.1 lakhs. 

The most marked feature of the qiiiiiqiiomiium is said to 
be the growth of interest in College eilncaLion, College 
classes have been opened for Hindus at the Theosophical 
Girls’ School at Benares, for Muhammadans s-t the Muslim 
School, Lucknow, and for both at the Ci’osthwaite School, 
Allahabad, while girls from the Muhammadan Anglo-Oriental 
school, Aligarh, have passed on to College classes elsewherei. 
At Benares and Allahabad considei’ablo developments are 
being pUmned. The .Lsabella Thoburn College,- which is the 
I centre of women’s work in the Lucknow University, draws 
the bulk of its scholars froni amongst Indian Clu’istiana, but 
has of late years received Hindus and Muhammadans as well. 
Its American supporters are now planning its expansion. 

The number of pupils reaching the secondary stage is 
now 1,239 against 966 in 1916-17. The increase has occurred 
in the middle stage, the number in the high stage having 
decreased. Progress in English education is retarded to a 
considerable extent by prejudice, but more so by want of 
funds. 

. ' .The number of Primary schools for girls has increased,, 
from 1,083 in 1917 to 1,337 in 1922, and the average number 
on the rolls from 33,398 to 42,129, 
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The dif&culty of 'staffing girls’ schools with competent 
teachers is as great as ever in all grades of education. There 
is still a popular prejudice against the education of women and 
their emancipation from the pardha system that makes it diffi- 
cult for them to take up the teaching profession. 
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460. There is little to note as regards European schools, European 
little variation having occurred during the quinquennium in schools, 
the number of schools or scholars. In 1916-17 there were 55 


schools with 5,436 scholars, and in 1921-22 there were 53 


schools with 6,514 scholars. The expenditure increased in 
the same period from 13.22 lakhs to 21.19 lakhs. The 
schools were considerably affected by the war. In the boys' 
schools many masters offered themselves for service and there 
was difficulty in replacing them. In some instances it was 
possible to get disabled military officers ; more often the teach- 
ing, as in England, was given to women. Otherwise the men 
who remained had to bear the burden of extra work. Some 


Convent schools for girls suffered from the repatriation of their 
lady instructors as enemy aliens. 

461. The majority of Muhammadans who are being Educstion 
educated attend ordinary mixed schools, but the general desire 
of parents that religion and education should be closely 
associated has resulted in special arrangements for Muham- 
madans in collegiate and secondary education and in a separate 
system in primary education. The number of Muhammadan 
pupils in Muhammadan institutions has increased dm’ing the 
past five years from 119,975 to 162,244, the increase having 
occured almost entirely in primary schools; in Colleges and 
secondary schools there has indeed been some decline. Islamia 
schools have increased in number from 92 to 745 and the 


number of scholars in them from 3,093 to 21,595. The number 


of aided maktabs has increased m the same period from 291 to 
762 and the number of scholars in them from 8,898 to 22,968. 


462. The steps taken by Government to encourage the Depressed 
education of the depressed classes have been alluded to in classes, 
previous reports. It was noted last year that the results from 
the appointment of supervisors in certain districts were so 
encouraging that all district boards were offered assistance 
towards the appointment of supervisor for schools for the 
depressed classes. They were also asked to put forward 
schemes for increasing the number of free schools and for 
granting scholarships for the continuation of education after 
the primary stage. Eorty-three district boards out of 48 put 
in schemes, which, after revision by the Education depart- 
ment, were financed by Government, The scheme has now 
*been in operation for one year and success is said to vary 
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according to local circiimyianccf;, and local eutlmsiasui. It ia 
generally agreed that tlie rise in wages has retarded progress ; 
the zainindars too are reported to he ai^ei'se lo elevating these 
castes and they themsoh'cs are unambitious. It seems, there- 
fore, that what progress has been made is due to the local 
officials and to " certain middle class enthusiasts.” It should 
be mentioned that there is a marked increa.se of attendance of 
low caste boys in the mixed schools which is significant of a 
lessening prejudice among their school fellows, and resentment 
at ostracism is shown by a growing objection to the present 
nomenclature of the special schools. There is considerable diffi- 
culty in getting teachers for the de])ressed cla.s,s .schools. J-Tigh 
caste teachers are reluctant to serve in them, and so far the 
depressed classes Itave produced few teachers from among 
tliemselves. Pos.sibly the solution may be found in tlie absorp- 
tion of the special class hoys into mixed schools. 


51 Literature and the Press. 

{ScG ihe- tnblcii under Ihe head " Printing Presses and Puhlieu- 
tions," Pari VII — Slaiistios of British India.) 

463. The number of publications again inci'easod from 
to 2,062. Of tliesc 1,185, or neurly 58 per cent, were, 
in Hindi. There was a decrease of 6.5 in Rnglish jaiblications 
and iiicrea.ses of 41 in Urdu and of 233 in Hindi publications, 
There was a uotewoj-thy increase in fiction and iioetry, and 
also in professedly ])olilical publications, wliih' poliiicial motivos 
l)ervade miicb of the writing in otber dopartiuents, ITistoiy, 
Language, Law, Medicine aaid Hcicnce all show a c‘onaidcraiblo 
falling off in output. 

Changes in varioim directions are rcllccted in the soeisil 
publication.s of the year. In the first place there are repoids 
and regnla lions of a variety of inshtntions, such as the 8cwa 
Samiti and Boy Scout Associatious. Various social evils 
continue ns usual to come under castigation and many of the 
lower castes assert a higher status than that at present a.ssigned 
to them, the Chamars for instance claiming a K,shattriya 
origin. 

Political publications increased from 61 to 146. Islamic 
nationalistic activity is responsible for S3 of these, which deal 
largely with the Khilafat cause, while 65 publications present 
the political teachings of Mr. Gandhi and his followers. 

Bolshevism is the topic of two publications; the fii'st 
denounces the Bolsheviks with reference to their attitude to 
Islam, while the second finds the preservation of India and 
Europe from Bolshevism in the caste system, Another sign 
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of the times is a very large collection, nearly 200 in number, of 
poems and songs dealing with the Khilafat and the Punjab, 
non-co-operation and the spinning wheel, swadeshi and swaraj, 
rcpi'essive legislation and the hard lot of the agriculturist. 

Eeligious literature holds a high place in point of numbers, 
with 512 publications as against 437 last year, all communities 
having increased their output except the Jains. Christianity 
contributes 102, Islam 9o and I-Imduism 280 

Of 210 boohs of prose fiction 52 are translations ; 87 have 
been published before, and 71 are new and original piiblica- 
tion.s. Many are inspired by political motives and many 
consist of works of social fiction attacking early marriage and 
emphasizing " reformed ” notions of the relations between the 
sexes. The conditions of Indian society with its child 
marriages, purdah system and caste restrictions present a 
peculiar jiroblem to the Indian novelist whose plot turns on 
love and courtship. 

Dramatic works, which are mostly in Biudi, mnnber 49 
as against 37 last year, Of modern dramas no less than 23 
deal with subjects taken from the Epics and the Puraiias 
Besides those there are some lialf-dozcn socml dramas, a 
polilical drama, and two dealing with historical subjects. 

Historical publications, as usual, mostly fall short of the 
M^estern canons of historiography. Of 36 biographical publica- 
tions 15 arc political, no less than 10 being devoted to the 
life of Mr. Gaiiclhi 

The year's oiitjuit of ecoiioiuic literature is very meagre, 
but the activities of the Allahabad University Economies 
department have pi'evented the stRudard from falling in respect 
of quality. Interest in Indian pliilo.sopliy is evidenced by iiii 
increasing niiinher of puhlicalions, attention being mainly 
directed to the ^'edanl‘a system and the Bhagavadgita. Theie 
is little original work under the head of law, while the oiitjnil 
under medicine has declined from 43 to 21 publications and 
there is no work of outstanding merit. There is little, that i.s 
worth mentioning under the head of scientific pnhlications 
unless sixteen books on astrology and two Jaina refutations of 
the moveinent of the Earth round the Sun could by courtc.sy be 
included. There arc, however, a number of nature study and 
hygiene booklets anrl arts and indiistrioB are represen led by a 
few piimpblets, Educational literature consists mainly of 
report,'^', propaganda and school books; there is a marked 
decrease in the number of '' ke.y6." 

464. The total number of newspapers and periodicals 
printed during the year was 525 as compared with 427 in the 
previous year, Of these 97 w'ere in English, 195 in Urdu and 
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226 in Hindi. Lucknow contributed 101 papers, Allahabad 
86, Benares and Agra 41 each, Meerut and Cawnpore 32 each, 
Moradabad 24, Bijnor 21 and Aligarh 18. Nine English, 4 
Urdu and 12 Hindi papers had a circulation of more than 
2,000 copies, and in only two cases did the circulation reach 
10,000. Seventeen new papers were added to the list of 
reported publications and 14 ceased publication. 


Tone and 465. Owing to demands for security under the Press Act 
policy six projected printing presses and seven newspapers faded to 
come into existence and five presses and eight newspapers were 
closed during the year. Three newspapers and presses had to 
furnish security, and there were two cases in whicli securities 
were forfeited. Pour persons connected with newspapers and 
presses were warned by district magistrates and twelve under 
the orders of tjie Local Government. 


Generally speaking the tone of the press increased in 
bitterness, especially after the arrests of the Ali Brothers, 
Pandit Moti Lai Nehru and other leaders, and reached its ' 
climax on the arrest and conviction of Mr. Gandhi. As in 
the previous year, the Independent was the most ardent sup- 
porter of the non-co-operation and Khilafat movements. The 
Lcaclor coutinned to l)c a staiijuth siippoj'lev of the Pei'orras and 
an opponent of tlie non-co-operation movement; but, while 
recognizing the difficulties of Government, it strongly criticized 
the arrests under the Criminal Law Amendment Act. The 
Hamdam, wliicli cojitiiuicd to bo tlio leacling Urdu daily, 
strongly supported the Khilafat claims, but its criticism of 
Government was marked by dignity and restraint. The Bijnor 
papers, the Medina and the Najai, bitterly complained of the 
British attitude towards the Turkish question. Of the Hindi 
press, tlic Swaraj of Allahabad, and the Prata-p and the V art- 
man of Cawnpore vigorously supported the non-co-operation 
movement, the latter being easily first in point of bitterness. 

The Aj, while continuing its firm adherence to the principles 
of the non-co-operation movement, frequently advised caution 
and discrimination in the carrying out of the various items 
of the programme. 

The Abhyudaya, while opposed to some of the main items 
of the non-co-operation programme, strongly criticized the 
policy of Government in regard to the movement and openly " 
advocated defiance of the proclamations under the Criminal 
Law Amendinent Act. 

- The Anand, Gyanashakti and Surya were among the fevi 
Hindi papers, and the Oudh Akhhar, the Mashriq, fhc Chattri 
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and the Zulgarmin among Urdu papera, which conaistently 
opposed the non-co-operation movement. 

Attention continued to be centred on the iihilai'at and on’ 
non-co-operation, 'i'he entne extremist press .was m iavour ot 
ivir. (ianom’s programme and several papers which were 
lormeiiy BCbjjijj.cai aouui uae wibuum oi oojbObting law courts 
withdrew their opposition. Towards the close of the year 
prominence was given to the ipuestiou oi civil disobedience, 
Tlie independent expressed the opinion that “ it the conditions 
imposed lor initiating civil disobedience be lulfilled and selected 
areas start it, tney wuuia cciiiuimi^ nave t>uju,iu\. xne 
moderate papers, on the other hand, strongly opposed the 
proposal as hhely to lead to chaos and bloodshed. 

The Muslim press as a whole bitterly complamed that the 
British Premier was i'oUowing an anti-Turkish attitude, and 
the extremist section ol the Hindi press wl'cle-heartedly 
supported the views of the Muslim papers with regard to the 
Jiliiiaiat question. 

, At the beginning ol 1922 the press was iuU of comments 
on the proceedings of the Congress and the Muslim League. 
The decisions of the Congress met with general approval, al- 
though a few extremist Urdu papers like the Medina of Bijnor 
charged the Congress with having summarily dismissed the 
question of complete independence, and it was suggested m 
some quarters that a special session of the Congress should be 
held to consider it. 

The entire press condemned the Ghauri Chaura tfagedy, 
and admitted that it proved the inability of the people to 
maintain non-violence under grave provocation. The Aj was 
one Oi me icw exbreimsl papers wlncli mged alteration m tUe 
Congress programme in the light of this experience. 

The liardoli resolutions wore extensively commented upon. 
'While papers like the Aj and the Hamdam welcomed the 
postponement of civil disobedience; other extremist papers 
questioned the authority of Mr. G-andhi in ordering postpone- 
rdent before receiving the Congress report on the Ghauri 
Chaura incident, and expressed dissatisiaotion at the Bk’dob 
resolutions. 

The entire vernacular press held the view that the Aika 
movement was pm'ely agrarian, directed to secure the removal 
of the grievances of the cultivators and that its suppression 
' would be unjustifiable. Several papers deplored the attempts 
made by G-overnment to put a political complexion on the 
movement. 

Aknost all papers deplored Mr, Montagu’s enforced resig- 
lation and, eulogized his pro-Indian and pro-Muslim attitude. 
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Tlie AngJo-AI'o'liaii Treaty cvokoll divergonli commentB. 
The Independent was elated at tlie ability of Afghanistan to 
seciu’e such advantageous terms from the British, and ex- 
pressed the opinion that she had won a innch higher status 
than slie enjoyed before. Tlie Leader thought that the Treaty 
wa.s a severe blow to the non-co-operators of tlie Kliilafal parly. 

It asked how KInlafatists could rea.sonably advocate non-co- 
operation with the British (loverniuent as a I'cligioiis oliliga- 
tion when the Amir saw nothing objectionable in a. treaty of 
friendship witlr that Govermnont. 

The jiress wins almost iinaninioiis in denouncing the action 
taken by Government agaiast non-co-operators. Even the 
Leader, which had bepii their imcompromising opponent 
lliroughoLit, opj)o.sod the action taken iiiidor tlie Uriiiiinal liaw 
Amendment Act against the ]irinci]ials in ilic uiovcnicnt and 
eulogized tlieir sctf-sacrifico, and liigli characltu'. G’lie extremist 
papers were liill of scmsatioiial roport.s of repression and official 
higli-liandednees, and the action taken in some parts of the 
(■oiMLtr,v wa.s compared with that taken under martial law in • 
tlie Ihinjab. Tlie moderates and .specially the Ministers were 
doiiounccd for giving (heir support to Govcrnmenl. 

The cxtrcmi.st press strongly advocated a boycott of the 
^isi(. of Ills lioyal M ighiu'ss the of Whales, 'fho observ- 

ance of hiirtiil ami bonfires of foreign clotlie.s througlionf’ the 
country on the day of the I'rincc’s landing in India were per- 
sistently urged. 

TIiq Oiidli Tenancy Legi-shition came in for severe 
criticism. Leading paiioi's--Engli,s]i and vernaenlar — supported 
the cause of the tenants and warned zaniindars and (ahiqtinrs of 
the dangc'i's of adopting a,n illihei'al attitude towards them. 
The vernacular [tress generally considered the Bill a retrograde 
measure and likely to .strengthen the hold of llio zamindars 
over the tenants. 

Attention wa.s frcrpiently called to the disabilities of 
Indians in tlie Dominions, and relaliatory measures were 
urged against those colonies which treated Indians unfairly. 
The extremist papers generally held the view that the iirohlem 
could not he solved without tlic attainment of swavaj in India, 
and therefore urged the jieople to concentrate their energy in 
that direction. 


46(h Literary societies in the English sense of the term 
can hardly be said to exist in the provinces. But nearly evei’jj 
district has one or more reading rooms, where periodicals are 
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takeDj and some districts have very' Mr libraries. The best 
library which is of provincial importance and largely subsidized 
by Government, is the Thornhill Library, Allahabad. 

467. Beligioiis and social societies are most numerous in 
Allahabad, Benares, Muttra, Lucknow and Aligarh. The 
Arya Samaj, the Kayasthas, and the Musalmans have societies 
in the headquarters towns of most districts, and one of their 
objects is to encourage education generally. Branches of the 
Sanatan Dharma Mahamandal are to be found in several dis- 
tricts. Among the societies which have more directly literary 
aims may be mentioned the Sn Biuhmavarti Sanatan Dharma 
of Allahabad and Cawnpore which promotes Sanskrit literature, 
the Persian Society, Aligarh, and the Nagari Pracharini Sabha 
of Benares. The last named society was established in 1893 
with the object of enriching the Hindi language and literature, 
and has now more than a thousand members. Besides main- 
taining a library, pnhlislung certain periodicals (two of them 
under Government patronage) and books, the socuety i.s engaged 
' in the search for old Hindi manuscripts and is compiling a 
comprehensive Hindi dictionary Roth of these enterprises 
have been subsidized by Government. 
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53.— Arts and Sciences. 

(For detailn see the annual report on the Lucknow Museum 
/or the year ending the 31st March, 1922.) 

4G8 Tlie nuni,ber of iiccessions to tbe Lucknow Provin- 
cial Miisenm exceeded the. total of the two previous years 
taken together. They totalled uO under the head of Archae- 
ology, 83 under the head of Numismatics, 201 under the head 
of N.itural History, 78 under the liead of Ethnography, 51 
under the head of Picture Gallery and 119 under the head of 
Library , The additions to the Archaeological section were of 
great aiiti(|U!irian and educative value and for the most part 
belonged to the pre-historic period. The Numismatic acqui- 
sitions included 78 coins, most of which relate to remote 
periods in Indian History and furnish specimens of Indo- 
Greek, Gupta, Western Satrap, Punch-marked, Rassanian, 
Mediaeval, Kashmir, Kangra, Bathan and Mnghal coinage. 
The acquisitions under the head of Natural History' consisted 
chiefly of birds and birds’ eggs. Of the acquisitions to the 
Picture Gallery a considerable number were transferred to the 
Museum from the Public Library. The Ethnographical 
additions are of varied interest and include 14 objects forming 
|?art of the uccopti'ement .and baiidiwork' of tbe aboriginese 
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55.— Archaeology. 

(For details see the annual reports of the Superintendent, 
Muhammadan and British Monuments, Northern Circle, 
and of the Superintendent, Hindu and Buddhist Monu- 
ments, Northern Circle, for the year ending 31s^ March,' 

im.) 

469. The amount spent on the conservation of Muham- 
madan and British monuments during the year^in the United 
Provinces was Es. 1,13,645. The principal works of special 
repairs, referred to last year, were continued at Agra and in 
the neighbourhood. The restoration of the colonnades along 
the south aide of the Taj forecourt was completed in time for 
His Eoyal Highness the Prince of Wales’ visit on the 13th 
February, Es. 28,261 being expended on this improvement. 
The work of restoration to the east causeway at Akbar’s Tomb 
at Sikandra is still in progress. 

The only Hindu and Buddhist monuments that came in 
for attention were the Buddhist remains at Samath, the 
anicent pillar at Kosam and certain monuments at Mahob’a in 
the Hamirpur district. The total expenditure involved in 
these works amounted to Es. 9,384, of which Es. 8,114 was 
devoted to the conservation and excavation work at Samath, 
Es. 861 to the work at Kosam and the balance to the wod; 
at Mahoha. Of the work executed at Samath may he men- 
tioned repairs to the mediaeval monastery, brought to light 
in 1917-18, and repairs to some of the stupas. 

470. Excavation work was carried out under the per- 
sonal supervision of the Archaeological Superintendent at 
Samath and Kosam, The operations at Samath were of a 
comprehensive character and make useful additions to our 
knowledge of the history of these remains. L^ge unexca- 
vafed portions of the extensive open court attached to the main 
shrine, whose real character was ascertained in the year 1919- 
20, were cleared and various interesting structures were 
brought to light. 
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471. By the Statute 53, George III, Chapter 155, pro- 
vision waa made for the appointnient of n mngle Bishop for 
the whole of India, and the Bovei'eign wu.h empowered to grant 
to the Bishop such eoclesiaKtical jurisdiotion and the exercise 
of such episcopal functions as might he thought necessary, 

LFuder the aiitlioril.y of this Statute hettens Patent for 
the Bishopric of Calcutta were issued iiinler date the ‘2nd of 
May, 1814. By Betters I’atent, diiiod the Ttli day of Sojilem- 
her', 18h2, the jiroviiico ot Oiidh and the districts of Jhan.si and 
Jalauii were erected into an independent cpisiopal See, taking 
its title from Biiclaiow, and provision was made foj' the exer- 
cise of authority by the Bishop of line, know over the reraiuii- 
ing portion of the Eortli-Wostern ProvinceH under the terms 
of a commission to lie iH.sued by the Bi.shop of Calcutta. Biieh 
commission was issued to the present Bishop of Liicbiow 
under date December 23rd, 1910. Accordingly the Bishop of 
fiuolcnow has independent ecc.leftiaslical jurisdiction over all 
iiiemhei's of the Ohiii'cli of I4nghind in Ondit and the districts 
of Jliansi and Jahiuii by virtue of his Tiettiers Patent ; aaid 1ms 
deputed ecclesiastical jurisdiction over all the members of the 
fdiiu’ch of England in the remaining jiortions of the region 
formerly known as the North-^Yc.sierll Provinces and now 
known a.s the Provinces of Agra hy virtue of the flouimisHioii, 

The See of Luclmow is subject to the metropolitan iinis- 
dietion of the Bishop of Oaleiittii, and the Roch of Lucknow 
and Calcutta are both .subordinate to tho archiepiscopal Rci' of 
the lEovince of flaiiterlmry. 

472. There are two Eirk aeB.sions in the United Prov- 
inces wliioh are gazetted, viz., Cawnpore and Allahalmd. 
Appeals from Iho Tfirk sessions of the Reottish Chiireh in the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oiidli lie to the Presbytery of 
the United Provinces, consisting of all ministers of the Ohni'eh 

of Scotland within its liounds liolding appointments of the * 
ehnrch and one Elder sent, by each Kirk session williin its 
bounds Higher authority is exercised in ascending order by 
(a) the Synod for India (which consist of all members of 
Pre.shytery and Edders, who at any meeting present iV validn 
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commission' to attend 'the Presbytery and Bynod, though it 
may not have been presented to the Presbytery), and (b) the 
G-eneral Assembly of the Church of Scotland m Scotland. 

Persons licensed or ordained in Scotland are subject to the 
spiritual ecclesiastical jurisdiction of courts in Scotland in 
regard to discipline for censurable offences. 

The Presidency Senior Chaplain, Bengal (Calcutta), is 
the official representative of the church in communication 
with the G-overnment of the United Provinces. 

473. Up to 1886 the Eoman Catholic Church was repre- Church of 
sented in the former North-Western Provinces and Oudh by Rome, 
the Vicariate Apostolic of Tibet-Hindustan which was erected 
m 1820 by Pope Pius VII. The headquarters of the Vicar 
Apostolic were at Agi-a, and he exercised ecclesiastical juris- 
diction over Eoman Catholics throughout the North-Western 
Provinces and Oudh and the Punjab. The Vicariate Aposto- 
lic of Patna was founded in 1843 and included the eastern 
portion of the North-Western Provinces and Oudh, The 
Eumaun division was taken from the Agra Vicariate in 1879 
and added to the Vicariate of Patna. 

'By a Concordat concluded in 1886 between the Crown of 
Portugal and the Vatican for the regulation of ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction in the East Indies, and by’ virtue of the Bull 
" Htmanae Salutis Atictor,” dated 1st September, 1886, 
emanating from His Holiness Pope Ijco XIII, the patronage 
of the Eoman Catholic establishment, formerly vested in the 
King of Portugal, was placed dirbctly in the hands of the Holy 
See, bj' whom the Bishops were then appointed immediately 
(or without recommendation, from Portugal). They succeeded 
to their Sees no longer as Vicars Apostohc but as Ordinaries in 
a fuller canonical sense. The Vicar Apostolic of Agra w'as 
raised to the dignity of Metropolitan and became Archbishop 
of Agi'a; the Vicar Apostolic of Patna became Bishop of 
Allahabad, in which town was fixed the Bee of the former 
Vicariate. The Archbi.shop of Agra was given as his suffra- 
gans the Lord Bishop of Allahabad, the Lord Bishop of 
Lahore, the Prefect Apostolic of Kashmir and Kafiristau, the 
Prefect Apostolic of Eajputana, and the Prefect Apostolic of 
Bettiah. 

About the end of 1886 His Holiness Pope Leo XITE sent 
out to India a special delegate, Mon-signor Agliardi, to 
proclaim and inaugurate the liierarchy established by the 
Bull " Humanac Salutis Attcfor ” of 1st September, 1886. 

Tllis was done for Northern India at Allahabad on the ‘Utli 
Jehruary, 1887. in the presence of several Indian Bishops, 
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uoited in council under the presidency-, of the Papal delegate. 
Dr. M. A. Jacobi, Vicar Apostolic, was created and pro- 
claimed first Archbishop of Agra, and Dr. Dancis Pesci first 
Bishop of Allahabad. Dr. Eaphael Berracchioni, the present 
incumbent at Agra, is the fourth Archbishop in succession, 
and Dr. Angelo Poll the fifth Bishop of Allahabad since the 
establishment of the hierarchy. 

In 1910 Pope Pius X erected the Archbishopric of Simla, 
and assigned to this new Archdiocese the tract of country 
running from Simla to Hissar and including among other 
places the towns of Simla, Ambala and Patiala. By this act 
the Archdiocese of Agra and that of Lahore were dismem- 
bered, and the jurisdiction of their Bishops withdrawn from 
the detached territories. Except for Delhi and some minor 
places in the Punjab, the jurisdiction of the Archbishop of 
Agra is now ^ainly restricted to the western half of the 
United Provinces, and has now as sufli’agans only the Lord 
Bisho}! of Allahabad and the Lord Bishop of Ajmer. Dr. 
Anselm Kineally was nominated first Archbishop of Simla and 
took possession of his See in May, 1911. 

By a decree of the Holy See, dated 10th September, 1919, 
the Prefecture of Bettiah and Nepal and the eastern part of 
the Diocese of Allahabad lying to the south of the Ganges 
were erected into a separate Diocese under the name of Patna, 
and entrusted to the Jesuit Fathers from America and made a 
suffragan to the Archdiocese of Calcutta. The first Bishop of 
Patna is the Et, Eev. luOuis.Van Hoeck, S. J., who took 
possession of his See on 30th* January, 1921. 


66.— Ecclesiastical. 

174. The year was uneventful. 


57.' — Stationery. 

47S. The total value of stationery supplied during the 
year was 8.64 lakhs as against 7.67 lakhs in the previous year 
and 8.72 lakhs in 1919-20. The value of the stationery issued 
to Ihe Press rose from 5.62 lakhs to 6.02 lakhs. 


58 — General miscellaneous. 

476. The value of printing executed for the provinces 
during the year amounted to 12.28 lakhs against 13.97 lakhs 
in the previous year. Deducting from the latter amount tljp 
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sum of lakhs for “ Eeforms,” there is an increase of 
1.62 lekhs wer the previous year, which is mainly due to the 
rise in price of paper. 

The Press was called upon to execute all the printing 
letjuired for the United Provinces Tjoan, and did so at shoit 
notice. The work was hindered in August by a stoppage of 
paper supphes from the Controller of Stationery and again 
from January to March owing to the prmdncial budget allot- 
ment having been exceeded. This was due to the fact that 
the price of paper rose by above 40 per cent, while the budget 
was framed on the prices of the preiuous year. These stop- 
pages of paper supplies resulted in very gi'eat inconvenience, 
and form printing for several departments was unavoidably 
delayed. A considerable number of pamphlets were issued by 
the Publicity department, but the circulation of the " United 
Provinces Journal ” was considerably reduced and the journal 
was abolished at the close of the year. » 

Eeceipts for the year fell short of the estimate by 
Es. 36,34:U but compared with the actuals of the preceding 
year there was an increase of Es. 24,130. Expenditure 
amounted to Es. 7,30,548, which was Es. 21,948 in excess of 
the budget grant. 

The increase reported in the year 1920-21 in the number 
of publications received under the Copyright Act for registra- 
tion v/as steadily maintained during the year, 2,461 books 
being received against 2,049. Of these 1,522 were original 
works and the remaining 939 were reprints. Benares with 
705 publications well maintained its reputation as the leading 
centre, followed by Allahabad with 410, Lncknow with 395, 
and Cawnpore with 206. 

Both the Lucknow and the Kaini Tal branch presses 
w'ere fully employed, the Lucknow branch being specially 
busy during the Council sessions. 
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